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PREFACE 

TO THE TENTH EDITION 



The widespread interest taken in the important dis- 
coveries which have been made of late years by the 
Austrian?, Americans, and others in various districts 
of the Polar regions, has led the British Government to 
accede to the request urgently made to them by Arctic 
officers and scientific and commercial men to despatch 
another exploring expedition to this unknown region. 
Hence a demand has arisen for a new edition of this little 
work, which from being compact and exhaustive as to 
previous expeditions, has become a standard volume of 
reference on matters connected with Arctic discovery. 
I have, therefore, by digest and compilation brought the 
information down to the eve of the departure of the new 
Exploring Expedition, with the object of making it a 
reliable manual for the many who will desire to have, 
within a reasonable compass, all the information requisite 
as to the ships, officers, and outfit, together with the pro- 
posed route and instructions under which they sail. 

That the gallant band of volunteers who go forth on 
this arduous enterprise may be successful in carrying their 
explorations still farther north than previous adventurers, 
{even if they do not reach the Pole) is necessarily the 
ardent wish of every Englishman who desires just laurels 
for our flag. 

P. L. SlMMONDS. 



Finborough Road, West Brompton, 
May 1875. 
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Of the many gallant exploits and daring adventure* by 
land and by Bea, which hare added to the reputation and 
noble deeds of Englishmen, there is none of which we have 
greater reason to be proud than those perilous explorations 
in the Arctic Regions, which will ever render the nine- 
teenth century a marked era in the history of Nations. 

Dangers and hardships seem rather to attract than to 
appal the adventurous Englishman, and private and public 
explorations have followed each other in such quick 
succession, during the past ten years, that it has been 
somewhat difficult to keep pace with the record of them. 
Every succeeding voyager and traveller aeems to hare 
striven to outdo his predecessors in acquiring fame, 
and in the boldness ana daring with which he has pro- 
secuted Mb researches. If we have had little opportunity for 
the display of heroism in the competitive war struggle on 
the ocean of late years, our naval officers have at least 
sought and gamed reputation in the* icy fields of die Arctic 
Regions, in the extended search for our loat countrymen 
under Sir John Franklin. The Chart of the Polar Eegions 
will ever be a striking memorial of what can be done by 
brave hearts and willing hands. The highly wrought 
pictures of fiction fade .before the Bimple and stern truths 
of reality, and the narratives of Arctic Discovery hare an 
exciting interest and thrilling pathos, which will ever 
render them deeply attractive to both old and young in 
all ages. Even when the melancholy personal interest which 
is now felt by those who mourn for relatives and friends 
lost in Arctic voyages shall have subsided, the stirring 
history recorded m these pages will have an interest for 
future generations when ail who have taken part in them 
shall have passed away. 

The love of adventure is inherent in the breast of the 
Englishman, and shows itself in a hundred varied shapes, 
but in none more prominently than in the desire to ex- 
plore unknown countries and distant regions. Maritime 
discovery has been the peculiar field of ^British enterprise 
and British glory, and in no quarter has it found a &&*" 
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extended field of operation than in the channels around 
the North Pole. To restrain this energy and spirit of 
adventure within prudent limits is impossible. It will 
find scope for hazard m some quarter, whether it be in 
ascending Mont Blanc, penetrating the unknown rivers of 
Africa, Asia, or America, or exploring the interior of 
Australia. There are some restless spirits that shine out 
brightest in danger and daring, and the result of much of 
this research in distant quarters has certainly been bene- 
ficial. Many men have attained to distinguished eminence 
by their courage, perseverance, and enterprise in accom- 
plishing journeys and voyages of great peril, and attended 
with immense difficulties. None can read the accounts of 
the various journeys and voyages by land and sea to 
determine the question of a North West Passage, and the 
fate of the expedition under Sir John Franklin, without 
being impressed with admiration for the spirit of heroism 
which sustained the explorers through so many perils 
and privations. 

In the following pages I have sought merely to furnish 
a simple digest of the different voyages and travels in the 
Arctic Begions, ending with that final but satisfactory ex- 
pedition of Capt. M'Clintock, which informed us of the 
fate of Sir John Franklin and his ships, an inquiry that 
had previously baffled all investigation. 

That this little work has reached a ninth edition, and 
met with so large and extended a sale, is to be attributed 
more to the general, nay universal, interest which has been 
felt on the subject itself, than to any credit I can assume 
for the narrative. Long, however, may the story of 
Arctic discovery be read and pondered over, whether at 
the fireside of our quiet English homes, at the mess 
table of our sailors ana soldiers, in the shepherd's hut of 
Australia, or in the log cabin of America ; wherever it 
may be that England's sons read over the detailed record 
of those bold deeds and adventurous discoverers, they will 

Sarticipate in the noble spirit of those who have lived and 
ied in their country's service, and have lust reason to 
be proud that they too are Englishmen, and participators 
in the glory, honour, and renown which have been thus 
achieved by many through great peril and suffering for 
the " land that bears a world-wide name." 

P. L. Simmonds. 

November 24, 1859. 
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If we examine a map of Northern, or Arctic, America; 
showing what was known of the countries around the North 
Pole in the commencement of the present century, we 
shall find that all within the Arctic circle was a complete 
blank. Mr. Hearne had, indeed, seen the Arctic Sea in 
the year 1771; and Mr. Mackenzie had traced the river 
which now bears his name to its junction with the sea; 
but not a single line of the coast from Icy Cape to Baffin's 
Bay was known. The eastern and western shores of 
Greenland, to about 75° latitude, were tolerably well 
defined, from the visits of whaling vessels ; Hudson's 
Bay and Strait were partially known; but Baffin's Bay r 
according to the statement of Mr. Baffin, in 1616, waff- 
bounded by land on the west, running parallel with the 
90th meridian of longitude, or across what is now known 
ro us as Barrow's Strait, and probably this relation led to 
the subsequently formed hasty opinion of Captain Sir 
John Ross, as to his visionary Croker Mountains, of 
which I shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

As early as the year 1527, the idea of a passage to the 
East Indies by the North Pole was suggested by a Bristol 
merchant to Henry VJJLI., but no voyage seems to have 
been undertaken for the purpose of navigating the Polar 
seas, till the commencement of the following century,, 
when an expedition was fitted out at the expense of certain 
merchants of London. To this attempt several others 
succeeded at different periods, and all of them were pro- 
jected and carried into execution by private individuals* 
The adventurers did not indeed accomplish the object they 
exclusively sought, that of reaching India by a nearer 
route than doubling the Cape of Good Hope, but though 
they failed in that respect, the fortitude, perseverance, 
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and skill which they manifested, exhibited the most irre- 
fragable proofs of the early existence of that superiority in 
naval affairs, which has elevated this country to her present 
eminence among the nations of Europe. 

At length, after the lapse of above a century and a half, 
this interesting question became an object of Royal patron- 
age, and the expedition which was commanded by Captain 
Phipps (afterwards Lord Mulgrave), in 1778, was ntted 
out at the charge of Government. The firstproposer of 
this voyage was the Hon. Daines Barrington, F.R.S., who, 
with indefatigable assiduity, began to collect every fact 
tending to establish the practicability of circumnavigating 
. the Pole, and as he accumulated his materials he react them 
to the Royal Society", who, in consequence of these repre- 
sentations, made that application to Lord Sandwich, then 
First Lord of the Admiralty, which led to the appointment 
of this first official voyage. Captain Phipps, however, 
found it impossible to penetrate the wall of ice which 
extended for many degrees between the latitude of 80° 
and 81°, to the north of Spitzbergen. His vessels were 
the Racehorse and Carcass ; Captain Lutwidge being his 
second in command, in the latter vessel, and naving with 
him, then a mere boy, Nekon, the future hero of England. 

From the year 1648, when the famous Russian navi- 
gator, Senor Deshnew, penetrated from the river Kolyma 
through the Polar into the Pacific Ocean, the Russians 
have been as arduous in their attempts to discover a north- 
east passage to the north of Cape Shelatskoi, as the 
English have been to sail to the north-west of the Ame- 
rican continent, through Baffin's Bay and Lancaster Sound. 
On the side of the Pacific many efforts have, within the 
last century, been made to further this object. In 1741, 
the celebrated Captain Behring discovered the straits 
which bear his name, as we are informed by Muller, the 
chronicler of Russian discoveries, and several subsequent 
commanders of that nation seconded his endeavours to 
penetrate from the American continent to the north-east, 
From the period when Deshnew sailed on his expedition, to 
the year 1764, when Admiral Tchitschagof, an indefatigable 
and active officer, endeavoured to force a passage round 
Spitzbergen, (which, although he attempted with a resolu- 
tion and skill which fall to the lot of few, he was unable to 
effect,) and thence to the present times, including the 
arduous efforts of Captains Billings and Vancouver, and 
the more recent one of M. Von Wrangell, the ^Russians 
Lave been untiring in their attempts to discover a passage 
mstnards, to tho north of CapeTaimxa «xi& Ciw^ ^fc\&r 
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fikoi. And certainly, if skill, perseverance, and courage, 
could have opened this passage, it would have been 
accomplished. 

Soon after the general peace of Europe, when war'f 
alarms had given way to the high pursuits of science, the 
government recommenced the long-suspended work of 
prosecuting discoveries within the Arctic circle. 

A» expedition was despatched under the command of 
Sir JuAn Ross, in order to explore the scene of the former 
labours of Frobisher and Baffin. Still haunted with the 
golden dreams of a north-west passage, which Barrington 
and Beaufoy had in the last age so enthusiastically advo- 
cated, our nautical adventurers by no means relinquished 
the long-cherished chimera. 

It must be admitted, however, that the testimony of 
Parry and Franklin pass for much on the other side or the 
question. Both these officers, whose researches in the 
cause of scientific discovery entitle them to very high 
respect, have declared it as their opinion that such a pas- 
sage does still exist to the north of the 75th degree of lati- 
tude. 

Captain Parry, in the concluding remarks of his first 
voyage (vol. ii. p. 241) says, — " Of the existence of a north- 
west passage to the Pacific, it is now scarcely possible to 
doubt, and from the success which attended our efforts 
in 1819, after passing through Sir James Lancaster's 
Sound, we were not unreasonable in anticipating its 
complete accomplishment/' &c. And Franklin, in the 
eleventh chapter of his work, is of the same opinion, 
ts to the practicability of such a passage. 

But in no subsequent attempt, either hj themselves or 
others, has this long sought desideratum been accomplished; 
impediments and barriers seem as thickly thrown in its 
way as ever. {Col. Mag., vol. xiii. p. 340.) 

An expedition was at length undertaken for the sole 
purpose of reaching the North Pole, with a view to the 
ascertainment of philosophical questions. It was planned 
and placed under the command of Sir Edward Parry, 
and ncre first the elucidation of phenomena connected 
with this imaginary axis of our planet formed the primary 
object of investigation. 

My space and purposes in this work will not permit me 
to go into detail, hj examining what Barrow justly terms 
" those brilliant periods of early English enterprise, so con- 
spicuously displayed in every quarter of the g}obfc,\wfc\iL 
none, probably, to greater advantage \jbm Va ^ta«A \k&^ 
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and. persevering efforts to pierce through frozen seas, in 
their little slender barks, of the most miserable description, 
ill provided with the means either of comfort or safety, 
iritnout charts or instruments, or any previous knowledge 
of the cold and inhospitable region through which they 
had to force and to feel their way ; their vessels oft beset 
amidst endless fields of ice, and threatened to be over- 
whelmed with instant destruction from the rapid whirling 
and bursting of those huge floating masses, known by. th? 
name of icebergs. Yet so powerfully infused into the 
minds of Britons was the spirit of enterprise, that some of 
the ablest, the most learned, and most respectable men of 
the times, not only lent their countenance and support to 
expeditions fitted out for the discovery of new lands, but 
strove eagerly, in their own persons, to share in the glory 
and the danger of every daring adventure." 

To the late Sir John Barrow, F.B..S., for so long a 
period secretary of the Admiralty, and who, in early life, 
himself visited the Spitzbergen seas, as high as the 80th 
parallel, we are mainly indebted for the advocacy and pro- 
motion of the several expeditions, and the investigations 
and inquiries set on foot in the present century, and to 
the voyages which have been hitherto so successfully car- 
ried out as regards the interests of science and of our 
knowledge of the Polar regions. 

Although it is absurd to impute the direct responsibility 
for these expeditions to any other quarter than the several 
administrations during which they were undertaken, there 
can be no question but that these enterprises originated in 
Sir John Barrow's able and zealous exhibition, to our 
naval authorities, of the several facts and arguments upon 
which they might best be justified and prosecuted as 
national objects. 

The sad fate of Sir John Franklin and his gallant 
companions has thrown a gloom on the subject, but 
it ought to be remembered that, up to the present 
period, our successive Polar voyages have, without 
exception, given occupation to the energies and gallantry 
of British seamen, and have extended the realms of 
magnetic and general science, at an expense of lives and 
money quite insignificant, compared with the ordinary 
dangers and casualties of such expeditions, and that it 
must be a very narrow spirit and view of the subject which 
can raise the cry of " Cui bono," and counsel us to relin- 
quish the honour and peril of such enterprises to Russia 
and the United States of America I 
It can scarcely be deemed out of ^Isncc Vo £\s^ \&?fe * 
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short notice of the literary labours of this excellent and 
talented man, as I am not aware that such an outline has 
appeared before. 

Sir John Barrow was one of the chief writers for 
the Quarterly Review, and his articles in that journal 
amount to nearly 200 in number, forming, when bound 
up, twelve separate volumes. All those relating to the 
Arctic Expeditions, &c, which created the greatest interest 
at the period they were published, were from his pen, and 
consist chiefly of the following papers, commencing from 
the 18th volume : — On Polar Ice ; On Behring's Straits and 
• the Polar Basin ; On Ross's Voyage to Baffin's Bay ; On 
Parry's First Voyage; Kotzebue's Voyage; Franklin's 
First Expedition ; Parry's Second and Third Voyages, 
and Attempt to Reach the Pole ; Franklin's Second Expe- 
dition ; Lyon's Voyage to Repulse Bay ; Back's Arctic 
Land Expedition, and his Voyage of the Terror. Besides 
these he published " A Chronological History of Voyages 
to the Arctic Seas," and afterwards a second volume, "On 
the Voyages of Discovery and Research within the Arctic 
Regions." 

He also wrote lives of Lord Macartney, 2 vols. 
4to; of Lord Anson and Howe, each 1 vol. 8vo; ol 
Peter the Great ; and an Account of the [Mutiny of the 
Bounty, (in the " Family Library ;") " Travels in 
Southern Africa," 2 vols. 4to ; and " Travels in China and 
Cochin China,"*each 1 vol. 4to. 

In the " Encyclopaedia Britannica " are ten or twelve of 
his articles, and he wrote one in the Edinburgh Review by 
special request. 

In addition to these Sir John Barrow prepared for the 
press innumerable MSS. of travellers in all parts of the 
globe, the study of geography being his great delight, as 
is evidenced by his having founded the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, which now holds so high and influen- 
tial a position in the learned and scientific world, and 
has advanced so materially the progress of discovery and 
research in all parts of the globe. Lastly, Sir John 
Barrow, not long before his death, published his own 
autobiography, in which he records the labours, the toil, 
and adventure, of a long and honourable public life. 

Sir John Barrow has described, with voluminous care 

and minute research, the arduous services of all the chief 

Arctic voyagers by sea and land, and to his vol\ime"Lm\x&\» 

refer those who wish to obtain more extensive &e\^As> «^. 

particulars of the voyages of preceding centu? ve* . He V^» 

also graphically Bet forth, to use Ilia own -wotte, " 'Ofcsar 
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several characters and conduct, so uniformly displayed in 
their unflinching perseverance in difficulties of no ordinary 
description, their patient endurance of extreme suffering, 
borne without murmuring, an I with an equanimity and 
fortitude of mind under the most appalling distress, rarely, 
if ever, equalled, and such as could only be supported by 
a superior degree of moral courage and resignation to the 
Divine will— -displaying virtues like those of no ordinary 
caste, and such as will not fail to excite the sympathy, and 
challenge the admiration, of every right-feeling reader." 

Hakluyt, in his " Chronicle of Voyages," justly ob- 
serves, that we should use much care in preserving the t 
memories of the worthy acts of our nation. 

The different sea voyages and land journeys of the pre- 
sent century towards the North Pole have redounded to 
the honour of our country, as well as reflected credit on 
the characters and reputation of the officers engaged in 
them ; and it is to these I confine my observations. 

The progress of discovery in the Arctic regions has 
been slow but progressive, and much still within the limits 
of practical navigation remains yet unexplored. As 
Englishmen, we must naturally wish that discoveries • 
which were first attempted by the adventurous spirit and 
maritime skill of our countrymen, should be finally 
achieved by the same means. 

" Wil it not," says the worthy " preacher," Hakluyt, 
" in all posteritie be as great a renown vnto our English 
natione, to have beene the first d scouerers of a sea beyond 
the North Cape, (neuer certaine! / knowen before,) and of 
a conuenient passage into the hu^e empire of Russia, by 
the Baie of St. Nicholas and of the Biuer of Duma, as for 
the Portugales, to have found a sea beyond the Cape of 
Buona Esperanza, and so consequently a passage by sea 
into the East Indies P" 

I cordially agree with the Quarterly Review, that 
" neither the country nor the naval service will ever believe 
they have any cause to regret voyages which, in the eyes- 
of foreigners and posterity, must confer lasting honour 
upon both." 

The cost of these voyages has not been great, while the 
consequences will be permanent ; for it has been well re- 
marked, by a late writer, that " the record of enterprising 
hardihood, physical endurance, and steady perseverance, 
displayed in overcoming elements the most adverse, will 
jong remain among the worthiest memorials of human 
enterprise." 
"How shall I admire," says Purehas, "your heroic 
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courage, ye marine worthies, beyond all names of wor- 
thiness ! that neyther dread so long eyther the presence or 
absence of the snnne ; nor those foggy mysts, tempes- 
tuous winds, cold blasts, snowe and hayle in the ayre ; 
nor the unequall seas, which might amaze the hearer, and 
amate the beholder, when the Tritons and Neptune's 
selfe would quake with chilling feare to behold suck mon- 
strous icie Hands, renting themselves withterrour of then- 
own massines, and disdayning otherwise both the sea's 
soverei<mtie and the sunne's hottest violence, mustering 
themselves in those watery plaines where they hold a con- 
tinual civill warre, and rusning one upon another, make 
windes and waves give backe ; seeming to rent the earei 
of others, while they rent themselves with crashing and 
splitting their congealed armours." 

So thickly are the polar seas of the northern hemisphere 
clustered with lands, that the long winter months serve to 
accumulate Held ice to a prodigious extent, so as to form 
an almost impenetrable barrier of hyperborean frost— 

M A crystal pavement by the breath of Heaven 
Cemented firm." 

Although there are now no new continents left to dis- 
cover, our intrepid British adventurers are but too eager 
to achieve the bubble reputation, to hand down their 
names to future ages for patient endurance, zeal, and en* 
terprise, by explorations of the hidden mysteries of— 

" the frigid zone, 
Where, for relentless months, continual night 
Holds o'er the glittering waste her starry light;" 

by undergoing perils, and enduring privations and 
dangcre, which the mind in its reflective moments 
shudders to contemplate. 

It is fair to conjecture that, so intense is the cold, and 
so limited the summer, and consequently so short the 
time allowed for a transit within the Arctic circle, from 
Baffin's Bay to Behring's Straits, that a passage, even it 
discovered, will never be of any use as a channel. It 
is not likely that these expeditions would ever have been 
persevered in with so much obstinacy, had the prospects 
now opening on the world of more practicable con- 
nexions with the East been known forty years ago. 
Now that the sacred demands of humanity have been 
answered, very little more will be heard about the north 
west passage to Asia; which, if ever found, must 
always hazardous and protracted, when atfoort u&« 
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tme can be accomplished by railroads through America, or 
tanals across the Isthmus. 

A thorough knowledge of the relative boundaries of 
•and and ocean on this our globe has in all ages, and by 
all countries, been considered one of the most important 
desiderata, and one of the chief features of popular infor- 
mation. 

But to no country is this knowledge of such practical 
utility and of such essential importance as to a maritime 
nation like Great Britain, whose mercantile marine visits 
every port, whose insular position renders her completely 
dependent upon distant quarters for half the necessary 
supplies, whether of food or luxury, which her native 
population consume, or which the arts and manufactures, 
of which she is the emporium, require. 

With a vast and yearly increasing dominion, covering 
almost every region of the habitable globe, — the chart 
of our colonies being a chart of the world in outline, for we 
sweep the globe ana touch every shore, — it becomes neces- 
sary that we should keep pace with the progress of 
Colonization, by enlarging wherever possible our maritime 
discoveries, completing and verifying our nautical surveys, 
improving our meteorological researches, opening up 
new and speedier periodical pathways over the oqeans 
which were formerly traversed with so much danger, 
doubt, and difficulty, and maintaining our superiority as 
the greatest of maritime nations, by sustaining that high 
and distinguished rank for naval eminence which has ever 
attached to the British name. 

The arduous achievements, however, of our nautical 
discoverers have seldom been appreciated or rewarded as 
they deserved. We load our naval and military heroes — 
the men who guard our wooden walls and successfully 
fight our battles — with titles and pensions; we heap 
upon these, and deservedly so, princely remuneration ana 
all manner of distinctions ; but for the heroes whose 
patient toil and protracted endurance far surpass the tur- 
moil of war, who peril their lives in the cause of science, 
many of whom fall victims to pestilential climates, famine, 
and the host of dangers which environ the voyager and 
traveller in unexplored lands and unknown seas, we have 
only a place in the niche of Fame. 

What honours did England as a maritime nation 

confer on Cook, the foremost of her naval heroes, — a man 

whose life was sacrificed for his country P His widow 

tod an annuity of 2002., and \i\a surra\x^« doMswi 

J&K each per annum. And this is t*ha wn«x<1 ^«A to HJaa 
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most eminent of our naval discoverers, before whom 
Cabot, Drake, Frobisher, Magellan. Anson, and the arctic 
adventurers, Hudson and Baffin, — although all eminent for 
their discoveries and the important services they rendered 
to the cause of nautical science, — sink into iusignificance ! 
If we glance at the results of Cook's voyages we find that 
to him we are indebted for the innumerable discoveries of 
islands and colonies planted in the Pacific ; that he deter- 
mined the conformation, and surveyed the numerous bays 
and inlets, of New Holland ; established the geogra- 
phical position of the north-western shores of America ; 
ascertained the trending of the ice and frozen shores to 
the north of Behring's Straits ; approached nearer the 
South Pole, and made more discoveries in the Australian 
regions, than all the navigators who had preceded him. 
On the very shores of their vast empire, at the ex- 
tremity of l£amtschatka, his active genius first taught 
the Russians to examine the devious trend ings of the 
lands which border the Frozen Ocean, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Arctic circle. He explored both the 
eastern and western coasts above Behring's Straits to so 
high a latitude as to decide beyond doubt the question as 
to the existence of a passage round the two continents. 
He showed the Russians how to navigate the dangerous 
seas between the old and the new world ; for, as Coxe has 
remarked, "before his time, everything was uncertain 
and confused, and though they had undoubtedly reached 
the continent of America, yet they had not ascertained 
the line of coast, nor the separation or vicinity of the two 
continents of Asia and America." Coxe, certainly, does 
no more than justice to his illustrious countrvman when 
he adds, " the solution of this important problem was re- 
served for our great navigator, and every Englishman 
must exult that the discoveries of Cook were extended 
further in a single expedition, and at the distance of 
half the globe, than the Kussians accomplished in a Ion*' 
series of years, and in a region contiguous to their own 
empire." 

Look at Weddell, again, a private trader in seal-s^iiis, 
who, in a frail bark of 160 tons, made important dis- 
coveries in the Antarctic circle, and a voyage of greater 
length and neril, through a thousand miles of ice, than ha 1 
previously been performed by any navigator, pavhitr the 
way for the more expensively fitted expedition under 
Sir James Boss. Was Weddell remunerated o^ ^ *«&a 
commensurate with. his important serviced 
Half a century ago the celebrated %u&* oi "Xu 
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by a series of soundings and observations taken in the 
Hod Sea, now the great highway of overland eastern 
traffic, rendered its navigation more secure and punctual. 
How was he rewarded by the then existing ministry ? 

Take a more recent instance in the indefatigable energy of 
Lieutenant Waghorn, H.N., the enterprising pioneer of the 
overland route to India. What does not the commerce, the 
character, the reputation, of this country owe to his inde- 
fatigable exertions, in bringing the metropolis into closer 
connexion with our vast and important Indian empire P 
And what was the reward he received for the sacrifices he 
made of time, money, health, and life P A paltry annuity to 
himself of 100J., and a pension to his widow of 257. per 
annum ! 

Is it creditable to us, as the first naval power of the 
world, that we should thus dole out miserable pittances, 
or entirely overlook the successful patriotic exertions and 
scientific enterprises and discoveries of private adven- 
turers, or public commanders P 

The attractions of a summer voyage along the bays and 
seas where the sun shines for four months at a time, ex- 
ploring the bare rocks and everlasting ice, with no com- 
panion but the white bear or the Arctic fox, may be all 
very romantic at a distance ; but the mere thought of a 
winter residence there, frozen fast in some solid ocean, 
with snow a dozen feet deep, the thermometer ranging 
from 40° to 50° below zero, and not a glimpse of the 
blessed sun from November to February, is enough to 
give a chill to all adventurous notions. JBut the officers 
and men engaged in the searching expeditions after 
Sir John Franklin calmly weighed ail these difficulties, 
and boldly went forth to encounter the perils and dangers 
of those icy seas for the sake of their noble fellow-sailor, 
whose fate was so long a painful mystery to the 
world. 

It has been truly observed, that " this is a service for 
which all officers, however brave and intelligent they may 
be, are not equally qualified ; it requires a peculiar tact, 
an inquisitive and persevering pursuit after details of fact, 
not always interesting, a contempt of danger, and an 
enthusiasm not to be damped by ordinary difficulties." 

The records which I shall have to give in these pages of 
voyages and travels, unparalleled m their perils, their 
duration, and the protracted sufferings which many of 
them entailed on tho adventurers, will bring out in bold 
relief the prominent characters who have nguxed isv. Arctic 
^' r, mid whose names will descend, to ^o^\«t\V^ , *m- 
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blazoned on the scroll of Tame, for their bravery, their 
patient endurance, their skill, and, above all, their firm trust 
and reliance on that Almighty Being who, although He may 
have tried them sorely, has never utterly forsaken them. 

Capt. John Ross's Voyage, 1818. 

In 1818, His Royal Highness the Prince Regent having 
signified his pleasure that an attempt should De made to 
find a passage by sea between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
were pleased to fit out four vessels to proceed towards 
the North Pole, under the command of Captain John 
Ross. "No former expedition had been fitted out on 
so extensive a scale, or so completely equipped in every 
respect as this one. The circumstance which mainly lea 
to the sending out of these vessels, was the open character 
of the bays and seas in those regions, it having been ob- 
served for the previous three years that very unusual 
quantities of the Polar ice had floated down into the 
Atlantic. In the year 1817, Sir John Barrow relates that 
the eastern coast of Greenland, which had been shut up 
with ice for four centuries, was found to be accessible from 
the 70th to the 80th degree of latitude, and the inter- 
mediate sea between it and Spitzbergen was so entirely 
open in the latter parallel, that a Hamburgh ship had 
actually sailed along this track. 

On the 15th of January, 1818, the four ships were put in 
commission — the Isabella, 385 tons, and the Alexander, 
252 tons — under Captain Ross, to proceed up the middle 
of Davis's Strait, to a high northern latitude, and then to 
stretch across to the westward, in the hope of being able 
to pass the northern extremity of America, and reach 
Behring's Strait by that route. Those destined for the 
Polar sea were, the Dorothea, 382 tons, and the Trent, 249 
tons, which were ordered to proceed between Greenland 
and Spitzbergen, and seek a passage through an open 
Polar sea, if such should be found in that direction. 

I shall take these voyages in the order of their publica- 
tion, Ross having given to the world the account of his 
voyage* shortly alter his return in 1819 ; while the narra- 
tive of the voyage of the Dorothea and Trent was only 
published in 1843, by Captain Beeehey, who served as 
Lieutenant of the Trent, during the voyage. 

The following were the officers &o. of the ships under 
Captain Ross : — 
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Isabella* 

Captain — John Ross. 

Lieutenant — W. Robertson. 

Purser — W. Thorn. 

Surgeon — John Edwards. 

Assistant Surgeon— -C. J Beverley. 

Admiralty Midshipmen — A. M. Skene and James Clark 

Ross. 
Midshipman and Clerk — J. Bushnan. 
Greenland Pilots — B. Lewis, master ; T. Wileox, mate. 
Captain (now Colonel) Sabine, B.A. 
John Sacheuse, an Esquimaux interpreter. 
45 petty officers, seamen, and marines. 

Whole complement, 57. 

Alexander. 

Lieutenant and Commander— William Edward Parry, 

(now Captain Sir Edward.) 
Lieutenant— H. H. Hoppner (a first-rate artist.) 
Purser — W. H. Hooper. 

Greenland Pilots — J. Allison, master ; J. Philips, mate. 
Admiralty Midshipmen — P. Bisson and J. Nius. 
Assistant Surgeon — A. Fisher. 
Clerk — J. Halse. 
28 pe*ty officers, seamen, Ac. 

Whole complement, 37. 

On the 2nd of May, the four vessels being reported fit 
for sea, rendezvoused in Brassa Sound, Shetland, and 
the two expeditions parted company on the following day 
ior their respective destinations. 

On the 26th, the Isabella fell in with the first iceberg, 
which appeared to be about forty feet high and a thousand 
feet long. It is hardly possible to imagine anything more 
exquisite than the variety of tints which these icebergs 
display ; by night as well as by day they glitter with a 
vividness of colour beyond the power of art to represent. 
While the white portions have the brilliancy of silver, 
their colours are as various and splendid as those of the 
rainbow ; their ever-changing disposition producing effects 
as singular as they are new and interesting to those who 
have not seen them before. 

On the 17th of June, they reached Waygatt Sound, 
*wond Disco Island, where tney found forty-five whalers 

*-ined by the ice. Waygatt Island, from observations 
on shore, was found to be 5° longitude and 30 
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miles of latitude from the situation as laid down iu the 
Admiralty Charts. 

They were not able to get away from here till the 20th,. 
when the ice began to break. By cutting passages through 
the ice, and by dint of towing and warping, a slow progress 
was made with the ships until the 17tn of July, wnen two 
ice-floe3 closing in upon them, threatened inevitable de- 
struction, and it was only by the greatest exertions that 
they hove through into open water. The labours of 
warping, towing, and tracking were subsequently very 
severe. This tracking, although hard work, afforded 
great amusement to the men, giving frequent occasion for 
the exercise of their wit, when some of the men occasion- 
ally fell in through holes covered with snow or weak parts 
of the ice. 

Very high mountains of land and ice were seen to the 
north side of the bay, which he named Melville's Bay, 
forming an impassable barrier, the precipices next the sea 
being from 1000 to 2000 feet high. 

On the 29th of June, the Esquimaux, John Sacheuse, 
who had accompanied the expedition from England as 
interpreter, was sent on shore to communicate with the 
natives. About a dozen came off to visit the ship, and, 
after being treated with coffee and biscuit in the cabin, 
and having their portraits taken, they set to dancing Scotch 
reels on the deck of the Isabella with the sailors. 

Captain Boss gives a pleasant description of this scene 
— " Sacheuse's mirth ana joy exceeded all bounds ; and 
with a good-humoured officiousness, justified by the 
important distinction which his superior knowledge now 
gave him, lie performed the office of master of the cere- 
monies. An Esquimaux M.C. to a ball on the deck of 
one of H.M. ships in the icy seas of Greenland, was an 
office somewhat new, but Nash himself could not have 

Serformed his functions in a manner more appropriate. It 
id not belong even to Nash to combine in his own person, 
like Jack, the discordant qualifications of seaman, inter- 
preter, draughtsman, and master of ceremonies to a ball, 
with those of an active fisher of seals and a hunter of 
white bears. A daughter of the Danish resident (by an 
Esquimaux woman), about eighteen years of age, and by 
far the best-looking of the half-caste group, was the object 
of Jack's particular attentions ; which being observed by 
one of our officers, he gave him a lady's shawl, ornamenteH 
with spangles, as an offering for her acceptance. He 
presented it in a most respectful, and not ungraceful, 
manner to the damsel, who bashfully took a pewter ring 
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from her finger and gave it to him in return, rewarding 
him, at the same time, with an eloquent smile, which 
could leave no doubt on our Esquiniaux's mind that he 
had made an impression on her heart." (Vol. 1, p. 67-8.) 
On the 5th of August the little auks (Mergulus alle,) 
were exceedingly abundant, and many were shot for food, 
as was also a large gull, two feet nve inches in length, 
which, when killed, aisgorged one of these little birds 
entire. 

A fortnight later, on two boats being sent from the 
Isabella to procure as many of these birds as possible, 
for the purpose of preserving them in ice, they returned 
at midnight with a Boat-load of about 1500, having, on an 
average, killed fifteen at each shot. The boats of the 
Alexander were nearly as successful. These birds were 
afterwards served daily to each man, and, among other 
ways of dressing them, they were found to make excellent 
soup— not inferior to hare soup. "Not less than two 
hundred auks were shot on the 6th of August, and served 
out to the ships' companies, among whose victuals they 
proved an agreeable variety, not having the fishy flavour 
thaj; might be expected from their food, which consists of 
Crustacea, small nshes, mollusca, or marine vegetables. 

On the 7th of August the ships were placed in a most 
critical situation by a gale of wind. The Isabella was 
lifted by the pressure of ice floes on each side of her, and 
it was doubted whether the vessel could long withstand 
the grips and concussions she sustained ; ".every support 
threatened to give way, the beams in the hold began to 
bend, and the iron water-tanks settled together. The two 
vessels were thrown with violent concussion against each 
other, the ice-anchors and cables broke one after the other, 
a boat at the stern was smashed in the collision, and the 
masts were hourly expected to go by the board ; but at 
this juncture, when certain destruction was momentarily 
looked- for, by the merciful interposition of Providence 
the fields of ice suddenly opened and formed a clear passage 
for the ships." 

A singular physical feature was noticed on the part 
of the coast near Cape Dudley Digges : — " We nave 
discovered (says Boss) that the snow on the face of the 
cliffs presents an appearance both novel and interesting, 
being apparently stained or covered by some substance 
which gave it a deep crimson colour This snow was 
otrated in many places to a depth of ten or twelve feet 
• colouring matter. ' There is nothing new, however, 
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according: to Barrow, in the discovery of red enow. Kiry. 
and other writers of his time, mention it. Sausst^e :" ■-ii.i 
jt in various parts of the Alps ; Martin f-und it :- >::tr- 
beriren. and no doubt it is to be met witl iz mo?: tlr.-? 
regions. 

In the course of this tedious, and often lihyrL"^*. r."> 
ft-ivss through the ice. it became necessary to ie? :• :«e 
whole 01 the crew at the most faiicuizij work. «.; :s* vn.-.s 
for several days and nights without ir.TerrL:*?:?s. Vi'^-^n 
this was the case, an extra meal was servri : :• •. •.- n it 
midnight, generally of preserved m~-a: : and It was : --.li 
that this nourishment, when the mind and b:«iv were "■•.:1 
occupied, and the sun continually present. re:.5erei. ::>~ 
eapaole of remaining without sleep, so that "Ley .:"-:. 
passed three days in this manner without sz.y t->_\_* 
inconvenience, returning after a meal :-:• tLrir laV-ur : l 
the ice or in the boats quite refreshed, ani ?:<Lr.iz.'-^z 
at it without a murmur. 

After making hasty a^i very :-iw«ry "^-r-v s .-.f 
Smith's and Jones' Sounds. K- ss arrved or. tie 3 rl :? 
August off the extensive inlet, named bv Bid::. Ta-. -*&•■-- 
Sound. Tlie entrance was perfc-cT.:y clt-ar. as 2 the »: r in4- 
ings ranged from 650 to ]■»".* fathoms. I shall z». t -_-_.•> 
Eoss's own observations on this subject, "••e-.-i-.ise :r:a 
his unfortunate report of a raiije called the Cr :■£-.: :_ -jl- 
tains, stretching across this Strait, has resulted t- -:- ■:€ 
the ridicule and discredit which has atta?Lei t. Lj 
accounts, and clouded his early reputation — " O- tie SI?t 
(he savs) we discovered, for the Sirs: time, th*; tie Liz*i 
extended from the south two-thirls across •£!* arc'Lreit 
Strait: but the fog wLi?h eoi.Tii.-ily :•:-:--; :e£ :lit 
quarter, obscured its real figure. During the £&y. l.-_ 1 
interest was excited on board by the api-earaz.:-* ::' * . ■ 
Strait. The general opinion, howerer. ▼a*. tli' 
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only an inlet. The land was parti&ljy i-eer. ertr.ii z^z 
across; the yellow sky was perceptive. " At l little 'et'-.Te 
4 o'clock a.m., the land was seen at the 1 -:tt: / ti ::' tie 
inlet by the officers of the wat^h. but "■>?:. re I r_t ::_ 
deck a space of about seven iezree? ■::* tie •.::!-■£«•* t\* 
obscured by the fog. The land wLi?l I tl-t. -I™ -:■ - 
high ridge of mountains extending' dire-nlv i.:r-- - .* 
bottom of the inlet. This chain appeared er'j n- - :. ja 
in the centre. Although a passage in tli* i,r-. "...c 
appeared hopeless, I was determined, to exil/re :t v.es- 
pletely. I therefore continued all — Vl Mr. iJeverJey. *i» 
•urgeon, who was the most ttngmne, went up to tie fri 
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nest, and at twelve reported to me that before it became 
thick he had seen the land across the bay, except for a 
very short space. 

"'At three, I went on deck ; it completely cleared for tea 
minutes, when I distinctly saw the land round the bottom 
of the bay, forming a chain of mountains connected with 
those which extended along the north and south side. 
This land appeared to be at the distance of eight leagues, 
and Mr. Lewis, the master, and James Haig, leading man, 
being sent for, they took its bearings, which were inserted 
in the log. At this moment, I also saw a continuity of 
ice at the distance of seven miles, extending from one 
side of the bay Xo the other, between the nearest cape to 
the north, which I named after Sir George Warrender, 
and that to the south, which was named after Viscount 
Castlereagh. The mountains, which occupied the centre, 
in a north and south direction, were named Croker's 
Mountains, after the Secretary to the Admiralty." (Vol. 1, 
p. 241-46, 8vo edit.) 

They next proceeded to Possession Bay, at the entrance 
of the Strait, where a great many animals were observed. 
Deer, fox, ermine, bears, and hares, were either seen, or 
proved to be, in abundance by their tracks, and the 
skeleton of a whale was found stranded about 500 yards 
beyond high water mark. Finding, as Ross supposed, no 
outlet through Lancaster Strait, the vessels continued 
their progress to the southward, exploring the western 
coast of Baffin's Bay to Pond's Bay, and Booth's Inlet, 
discovering the trending of the land, which he named North 
Galloway, and North Ayr to Cape Adair, and Scott's 
Bay. 

On September the 10th, they landed on an island near 
Cape Eglington, which was named Agnes' Monument. A 
flag-staff and a bottle, with an account of their proceedings, 
were set up. The remains of a temporary habitation of 
some of the Esquimaux were here observed, with a fire- 
place, part of a human skull, a broken stone vessel, some 
bones of a seal, burnt wood, part of a sledge, and tracks 
of dogjs, &c. 

"While the boat was absent, two large bears swam off 
to the ships, which were at the distance of six miles from 
the land. They reached the Alexander, and were imme- 
diately attacked by the boats of that ship, and killed. 
One, which was snot through the head, unfortunately 
tank ; the other, on being wounded, attacked the boats, 

* ihqwed considerable play, but ^a& at length secured 
red to the Isabella by the boats o£ boVk «a\$*. T^ 
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animal weighed 1131£lbs., besides the blood it had lost, 
which was estimated at 30lbs. more. 

On the following day, Lieut. Parry was sent on shore to 
examine an iceberg, which was found to be 4169 yards 
long, 3869 yards broad, and 51 feet high, being aground in 
61 fathoms. When they had ascended to the top, which 
was perfectly flat, they round a huge white bear in quiet 
possession of the mass, who, much to their mortification 
and astonishment, plunged without hesitation into tho 
sea from the edge of the precipice, which was fifty feet 
high. 

From careful observation it was found that there was 
no such land in the centre of Davis Strait as James's 
Island, which was laid down in most of the charts. 
Nothing deserving of notice occurred in the subsequent 
course of the vessels past Cape Walsingham to Cumber- 
land Strait. 

The 1st of October having arrived, the limit to which 
his instructions permitted him to remain out, Ross shaped 
his course homewards, and after encountering a severe 
gale off Cape Farewell, arrived in Grimsby Hoads, on the 
14th of November. As respects the purposes of Arctic 
discovery, this voyage may be considered almost a blank, 
none of the important inlets and sounds of Baffin's Bay 
having been explored, and all that was done was to define 
more clearly the land-bounds of Davis Strait and Baffin's 
Bay, if we except the valuable magnetic and other obser- 
vations made by Capt. Sabine. The commander of the 
expedition was promoted to the rank of captain on paying 
on the ships in .December, 1818. 

The account of his voyage, published by Capt. Ross, is 
of the most meagre and uninteresting description, and more 
than half filled with dry details of the outfit, copies of his 
instructions, of his routine letters and orders to his officers, 
&c. 

Buciian and Fbanxlin. 
Dorothea and Trent to Pole, 1818. 

In conjunction with the expedition of Capt. John Ross, 
was that sent out to the coast of Spitzbergen, and of which 
Capt. Beechey lias published a most interesting account, 
embellished with some very elegant illustrations from his 
pencil. The charge of it was given to Capt. D. Buchan, 
who had a few years previously conducted a very interest- 
ing expedition into the interior of Newfoundland. The 
first and most important object of this expedition was the 
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discovery of a passage over or as near the Pole, as might 
be possible, and through Behring's Straits into the Pacific. 
But it was also hoped that it might at the same time 
be the means of improving the geography and hydro- 
graphy of the Arctic regions, of which so nttle was at that 
time known, and contribute to the advancement of science 
and natural knowledge. The objects to which attention 
was specially pointed in the Admiralty instructions, were 
the variation and inclination of the magnetic needle, 
the intensity of the magnetic force, and how far it is 
affected by atmospherical electricity ; the temperature of 
the air, the dip of the hor'::on, refraction, height of the 
tides, set and velocity of the currents, depths and sound- 
ings of the sea. Collections of specimens to illustrate the 
animal, mineral, and vegetable kingdoms, were also - 
directed to be made. 

The officers and crew appointed to these vessels 
were : — 

Dorothea, 382 tons. 

Captain — David Buchan. 

Lieutenant — A. Morell. 

Surgeon— John Duke. 

Assistant- Surgeon — W. G. Borland. 

Purser — John Jermain. 

Astronomer — George Fisher. 

Admiralty-Mates — C. Palmer and W. J. Dealr. 

Greenland Pilots — P. Bruce, master ; G. Crawford, mate. 

45 Petty Officers, Seamen, &c. 

Total complement, 55. 

Trent, 249 tons. 

Lieutenant and Commander — John Franklin. 

Lieutenant — Fred. W. Beechey ( irtist). 

Purser — W. Barrett. 

Assist ant- Surgeon — A. Gilfillan. 

Admiralty Mates — A. B^id and George Back. 

Greenland Pilots — G. Fife, master, and G. Kirby, mate. 

30 Petty Officers and Seamen. 

Total complement, 38. 

Having been properly fitted for the Service and taken 
on boara two years provisions, the ships sailed on the 
25th of April. The Trent had hardly got clear of the 
river before she sprang a leak, and was detained in the 
"ttrt of Lerwick nearly a fortnight undergoing repairs. 
tift the 18th of May, th* fthiffe cuccrcnte?e&. * unetfe 
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gale, and under even storm staysails were buried gunwale 
deep in the waves. On the 24th they sighted Cherie 
Island, situated in lat. 74° 33' N., and long. 17° 40' E., 
formerly so noted for its fishery, being much frequented 
by walruses, and for many years the Muscovy Company 
carried on a lucrative trade By sending ships to the island 
for oil, as many as a thousand animals being often cap- 
tured by the crew of a single ship in the course of six or 
seven hours. 

The progress of the discovery ships through the small 
floes and huge masses of ice which floated in succession 
past, was slow, and these from their novelty were regarded 
with peculiar attention from the grotesque shapes they 
assumed. The progress of a vessel through such a laby- 
rinth of frozen masses is one of the most interesting sights 
that offer in the Arctic seas, and kept the officers and crew 
out of their beds till a late hour watching the scene. 
Capt. Beechey, the graphic narrator of the voyage, thus 
describes the general impression created: — "There was 
besides, on this occasion, an additional motive for remain- 
ing up ; very few of us had ever seen the sun at midnight, 
and this night happening to be particularly clear, his broad 
red disc, curiously distorted by refraction, and sweeping 
majestically along the northern horizon, was an object of 
imposing grandeur, which riveted to the deck some of our 
crew, who would perhaps have beheld with indifference 
the less imposing effect of the icebergs ; or it might have 
been a combination of both these phenomena; for it 
cannot be denied that the novelty, occasioned by the 
floating masses, was materially heightened by the singular 
effect produced by the very low altitude at which the sun 
cast his fiery beams over the icy surface of the sea. The 
rays were too oblique to illuminate more than the inequa- 
lities of the floes, and falling thus partially on the grotesque 
shapes, either really assumed by the ice or distorted oy 
the unequal refraction of the atmosphere, so betrayed the 
imagination that it required no great exertion of fancy to 
trace in various directions architectural edifices, grottos 
and caves here and there glittering as if with precious 
metals. So generally, indeed, was the deception admitted, 
that, in directing the route of the vessel from aloft, we for 
awhile deviated from our nautical phraseology, and shaped 
our course for a church, a tower, a bridge, or some similar 
structure, instead of for lumps of ice, which were usually 
designated by less elegant appellations." 

The increasing difficulties of this ice naviga*asM\.v«s^ 
however, directed their attention, from TOTaaasfc \ft ^Qfc 

c2 
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reality of their position, the perils of which soon became* 
alarmingly apparent. 

" The streams of ice, between which we at first pursued 
our serpentine course with comparative ease, gradually 
became more narrow, and at length so impeded the navi- 
gation, that it became necessary to run the ships against 
some of these imaginary edifices, in order to turn them 
aside. Even this did not always succeed, as some were 
so substantial and immovable, that the vessels glanced off 
to the opposite bank of the channel, and then became for 
a time embedded in the ice. Thus circumstanced, a vessel 
has no other resource than that of patiently awaiting the 
change of position in the ice, of which she must take 
every advantage, or she will settle bodily to leeward, and 
become completely entangled." 

On the 26th the ships sighted the southern promontory 
of Spitzbergen, and on the 28th, while plying to wind- 
ward on the western side, were overtaken by a violent 
gale at south-west, in which they parted company. 
The weather was very severe. " Tne snow fell in heavy 
showers, and several tons weight of ice accumulated about 
the sides of the brig (the Trent), and formed a complete 
casing to the planks, which received an additional layer at 
each plunge of the vessel. So great, indeed, was tne ac- 
cumulation about the bows, that we were obliged to 
cut it away repeatedly with axes to relieve the bowsprit 
from the enormous weight that was attached to it ; and 
the ropes were so thicldy covered with ice, that it was 
necessary to beat them with large sticks to keep them in a 
state of readiness for any evolution that might be ren- 
dered necessary, either by the appearance of ice to lee- 
ward, or by a change of wind." 

On the gale abating, Lieutenant Franklin found himself 
surrounded by the main body of ice in lat. S0° N., 
and had mucn difficulty in extricating the vessel. Had 
this formidable body been encountered in thick weather, 
whilst scudding before a gale of wind, there would have 
been very little chance of saving either the vessels or the 
crews. The Trent fortunately fell in with her consort, the 
Dorothea, previous to entering the appointed rendezvous 
at Magdalena Bay, on the 3rd of June. This commodious 
inlet being the first port they had anchored at in the Polar 
regions, possessed many objects to engage attention. 
What particularly struck them was the brilliancy of the 
atmosphere, the peaceful novelty of the scene, and the 
grandeur of the various objects with which Nature has 
stared these unfrequented Te£\ouB. T\ie «&&tfm$p \* 
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formed by rugged mountains, which rise precipitously to 
the height of about 3000 feet. Deep valleys and glens 
occur between the ranges, the greater part of which are 
either filled with immense beds of snow, or with glaciers, 
sloping from the summits of the mountainous margin to 
the very edge of the sea. 

The bay is rendered conspicuous by four huge glaciers, 
of which the most remarkable, though the smallest in 
size, is situated 200 feet above the sea, on the slope of a 
mountain. From its peculiar appearance this* glacier has 
been termed the Hanging Iceberg 

Its position is such that it seems as if a very small 
matter would detach it from the mountain, and precipitate 
it into the sea. And, indeed, large portions of its front do 
occasionally break away and fall with headlong impetuosity 
upon the beach, to the great hazard of any boat that may 
chance to be near. The largest of these glaciers occupies the 
head of the bay, and, according to Captain Beechey's account, 
extends from two to three miles inland. Numerous large 
rents in its upper surface have caused it to bear a resem- 
blance to the ruts left by a wagon, hence it was named 
by the voyagers the "Wagon Way." The frontage of 
this glacier presents a perpendicular surface of 300 feet 
in height, by 7000 feet in length. Mountain masses — 

" Whose blocks of sapphire seem to mortal eye 
Hewn from cerulean quarries in the sky, 
With glacier battlements that crowd the spheres, 
The slow creation of six thousand years, 
Amidst immensity they tower sublime, 
Winter's eternal palace, built by Time." 

At the head of the bay there is a high pyramidal 
mountain of granite, termed Rotge Hill, from the myriads 
of small birds of that name which frequent its base, 
and appear to prefer its environs to every other part of 
the harbour. "They are so numerous that we have 
frequently seen an uninterrupted line of them extending 
full half way over the bay, or to a distance of more than 
three miles, and so close together that thirty have fallen 
at one shot. This living column, on an average, might 
have been about six yards broad, and as many deep ; so 
that, allowing sixteen birds to a cubic yard, there must have 
been nearly four millions of birds on the wing at one time. 
The number I have given certainly seems large ; yet when 
it is told that the little rotges rise in such numbers as 
completely to darken the air, and that their chotuft \* <&&- 
tinctly audible at a distance of four TcaVea, V3&& cr&s»* 
will not be thought to h*ar any reduction." 
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One of their earliest excursions in this bay was an 
attempt to ascend the peak of Rotge Hill, " upon which/* 
says Captain Beechey, "may now, perhaps, be seen at the 
height of about 2000 feet, a staff that once carried a red 
flag, which was planted there to mark the greatest height 
we were able to attain, partly in consequence of the steep- 
ness of the* ascent, but mainly on account of the detached 
masses of rock which a very slight matter would displace 
and hurl down the precipitous declivity, to the utter 
destruction of him who depended upon their support, or 
who might happen to be in their path below. The latter 
part of our ascent was, indeed, much against our inclina- 
tion ; but we found it impossible to descend by the way 
we had come up, and were compelled to gain a ledge. 
which promised the only secure resting-place we could 
find at that height. I'his we were able to effect by 
sticking the tomahawks with which we were provided into 
crevices in the rock, as a support for our feet ; and some 
of these instruments we were obliged to leave where they 
were driven, in consequence of the danger that attended 
their recovery." During the vessel's detention in this 
harbour, the bay and anchorage were completely sur- 
veyed. 

When the first party rowed into this bay, it was 
in quiet possession of herds of walruses, who were so un- 
accustomed to the sight of a boat that they assembled 
about her, apparently highly incensed at the intrusion, and 
swam towards her as though they would have torn 
the planks asunder with their tusks. Their hides were so 
tough that nothing but a bayonet would pierce them. 
The wounds that were inflicted only served to increase 
their rage, and it was with much difficulty they were kept 
off with fire-arms. Subsequently the boats went better 
prepared and more strongly supported, and many of these 
monsters were killed; some were fourteen feet in length 
and nine feet girth, and of such prodigious weight 
that the boat's crew could scarcely turn them. 

The ships had not been many days at their anchorage 
when they were truly astonished at the sight of a strange 
boat pulling towards the ships, which was found to belong 
zo some Russian adventurers, who were engaged in the 
collection of peltry and monse' teeth. This is the last re- 
maining establishment at Spitzbergen still upheld by the 
merchants of Archangel. 

Although equally surprised at the sight of the vessels, 
the boat's crew took courage, and after a eateftal scrutiny, 
went on board the Dorothea ; Captaaii'BucVttxi^wft ^m* 
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kind reception, and supplied them with whatever they 
wanted; in return for which they sent on board the 
following day a side of venison in excellent condition. 
Wishing to gain some further information of these people, 
an officer accompanied them to their dwelling at the head 
of a small cove, about four mile* distant from the bay, 
where he found a comfortable wooden hut, well lined with 
moss and stored with venison, wild ducks, &c. 

It is related by Captain Beechey that it was with 
extreme pleasure they noticed in this retired spot, pro- 
bably the most northern and most desolate habitation of 
our globe, a spirit of gratitude and devotion to the Al- 
mighty rarely exercised in civilized countries. " On land- 
ing from the boat and approaching their residence, these 
people knelt upon its threshold, and offered up a prayer 
with fervour and evident sincerity. The exact nature" oi 
the prayer we did not learn, but it was no doubt one of 
thanksgiving, and we concluded it was a custom which 
these recluses were in the habit of observing on their safe 
return to their habitation. It may, at all events, be 
regarded as an instance of the beneficial effects which 
seclusion from the busy world, and a contemplation of 
the works of Mature, almost invaiiably produce upon 
the hearts of even the moat uneducated part of man- 
kind." 

On the 7th of June the expedition left the anchorage to 
renew the examination of the ice, and after steering a few 
leagues to the northward, found it precisely in the same 
state as it had been left on the 2nd. In spite of all their 
endeavours, by towing and otherwise, the vessels were 
driven in a calm by the heavy swell into the packed ice, 
and the increasing peril of their situation may be ima- 
gined from the following graphic description : — 

" The pieces at the eige of the pact were at one time 
wholly immersed in the sea, and at the next raised far 
above their natural line of flotation, while those further 
in, being more extensive, were alternately depressed 
or elevated at either extremity as the advancing ware 
forced its way along. 

"The see-saw motion which was thus produced was 
alarming, not merely in appearance, but in tact, and must 
have proved fatal to any vessel that had encountered it ; 
as floes of ice, several yards in thickness, were continually 
crashing and breaking in pieces, and the sea for miles was 
covered with fragments ground so small that they actually 
formed a thick, pasty substance— m nmrtWA \ra a jvty 
termed 'brask ice — which, extended to tito te^ib. & w 
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feet. Amidst this giddy element, our whole attention was 
occupied in endeavouring to place the bow of the vessel, 
the strongest part of her frame, in the direction of the 
most formidable pieces of ice — a manoeuvre which, though 
likely to be attended with the loss of the bowsprit, was 
yet preferable to encountering the still greater risk of 
naving the broadside of the vessel in contact with it ; for 
this would have subjected her to the chance of dipping 
her gunwale under the floes as she rolled, an accident 
which, had it occurred, would either have laid open her 
side, or have overset the vessel at once. In either case, 
the event would probably have proved fatal to all on 
board, as it would nave been next to impossible to rescue 
any person from the confuted moving mass of brash ice 
which covered the sea in every direction." 

The attention of the seamen was in some degree diverted 
from the contemplation of this scene of difficulty by the 
necessity of employing all hands at the pump, the leak 
having gained upon them. But, fortunately, towards 
morning, they got quite clear of the ice. 

Steering to the westward to reconnoitre, they fell in, 
in longitude 4° 30' E., with several whale ships, and were 
informed by them that the ice was quite compact to the 
westward, and that fifteen vessels were beset m it. Pro- 
ceeding to the northward, the ships passed, on the 11th of 
June, Cloven Cliff, a remarkable isolated rock, which 
marks the north-western boundary of Spitzbergen, and 
steered along an intricate channel between the land and ice ; 
but, next morning, their further advance was stopped, and 
the channel by which the vessels had "entered became so 
completely closed up as to preclude the possibility also of 
retreating. Lieut. Beechey proceeds to state — 

" The ice soon began to press heavily upon us, and, ta 
add to our difficulties, we found the water so shallow that 
the rocks were plainly discovered under the bottoms of the 
ships. It was impossible, however, by any exertion on 
our part, to improve the situations of the vessels. They 
were as firmly fixed in the ice as if they had formed part 
of the pack, and we could only hope that the current would 
not drift them into still shallower water, and damage them 
against the ground." 

The ships were here hemmed in in almost the same 
position where Baffin, Hudson, Poole, Captain Phipps, and 
all the earljr voyagers to this quarter had been stopped. 

As the tide turned, the pieces of ice immediately around 
the ships began to separate, and some of them to twist 
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round with a loud grinding noise, urging the vessels, 
which were less than a mile from the land, still nearei and 
nearer to the beach. 

By great exertions, the ships were hauled in to small 
bays in the floe, and secured there by ropes fixed to the 
ice by means of large iron hook's, called ice anchors. 
Shifting the ships from one part of this floe to the other, 
they remained attached to the ice thirteen days. As this 
change of position could only be effected by main force, 
the crew were so constantly engaged in this harassing 
duty, that their time was divided almost entirely between 
the windlass and the pump, until the men at length became 
so fatigued that the sicK-list was seriously augmented. 
During this period, however, the situation of the leak was 
fortunately discovered, and the damage repaired. 

An officer and a party of men who left the Dorothea to 
pay a visit to the shore, about three or four miles distant, 
lost themselves in the fog and snow, and wandered about 
for sixteen hours, until, cpiite overcome with wet, cold, and 
fatigue, they sat down in a state of despondency upon a 

?iece of ice, determined to submit their fate to Providence, 
'heir troubles are thus told — 

" To travel over ragged pieces of ice, upon which there 
were two feet of snow, and often more, springing from 
one slippery piece to the other, or, when the channels 
between them were too wide for this purpose, ferrying 
themselves upon detached fragments, was a work which 
it required no ordinary exertion to execute. 

" Some fell into the water, and were with difficulty pre- 
served from drowning by their companions ; while others,, 
afraid to make any hazardous attempt whatever, were left 
upon pieces of ice, and drifted about at the mercy of the 
winds and tides. Foreseeing the probability of a separa- 
tion, they took the first opportunity of dividing, in eaual 
shares, the small quantity of provision which they had 
remaining, as also their stock of powder and ammunition. 
They also took it in turns to fire muskets, in th^ hope of 
being heard from the ships." 

The reports of the fire-arms were heard by their ship- 
mates, and Messrs. Fife and Kirby, the Greenland ice- 
masters, ventured out with poles and lines to their assist- 
ance, and had the good fortune to fall in with the party, 
and bring them safely on board, after eighteen hours* 
absence. They determined in future to rest satisfied 
with the view of the shore which was afforded them from the 
ship, having not the slightest desire toatteiw\kto%^gt£* " 
it again by means of the ice. 
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The pressure of the ice against the vessels now became 
yery great. 

" At one time, when the Trent appeared to be so closely 
wedged up that it did not seem possible for her to be 
moved, she' was suddenly lifted four feet by an enormous 
mass of ice getting under her keel ; at another, the frag- 
ments of the crumbling floe were piled up under the bows, 
to the great danger of the bowsprit. 

" The Dorothea was in no less imminent danger, especially 
from the point of a floe, which came in contact with her 
side, where it remained a short time, and then glanced off, 
and became checked by the field to which she was moored. 
The enormous pressure to which the ship had been sub- 
jected was now apparent by the field being rent, and its 
point broken into fragments, which were speedily heaped 
up in a pyramid, thirty-five feet in height, upon the very 
summit of which there appeared a huge mass, bearing the 
impression of the planks and bolts of the vessel's bottom." 

Availing themselves of a break in the ice, the ships were 
moved to an anchorage between the islands contiguous to 
the Cloven Cliff; and on the 28th of June, anchored in 
fifteen fathoms water, near Yogel Sang.~ On the islands 
they found plenty of game, and eider ducks. 

The island of Vogel Sang alone supplied the crews with 
forty rein-deer, which were in such high condition that 
the fat upon the loins of some measured from four to six 
inches, and a carcass, ready for being dressed, weighed 
285 lbs. Later in the season, the deer were, however, so 
lean that it was rare to meet with any fat upon them at 
all. 

On the 6th of July, finding the ice had been driven to 
the northward, the ships again put to sea, and Captain 
Buchan determined to prove, by a desperate effort, what 
advance it was possible to make by dragging the vessels 
through the ice whenever the smallest opening occurred. 
This laborious experiment was performed by fixing large 
ropes to iron hooks driven into the ice, and by heaving 
upon them with the windlass, aparty removing obstructions 
in the channel with saws. But m spite of all their exertions, 
the most northerly position attained was 80° 37' N. 
Although fastened to the ice, the ships were now drifted 
bodily to the southward by the prevailing current. They 
were also much injured oy the pressure of hummocks 
and fields of ice. 

On the 10th of July, Captain Beechey tells us, the 
Trent sustained a squeeze which made her rise four feet, 
*»nd heel over five streaks ; and on the 15th and 16th, both 
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vessels suffered considerable damage. " On that occasion," 
he says, "we observed a field fifteen feet in thickness 
break up, and the pieces pile upon each other to a great 
height, until they upset, when they rolled over with a 
tremendous crash. The ice near the ships was piled up 
above their bulwarks. Fortunately, the vessels rose to the 
pressure, or they must have had their sides forced in. 
The Trent received her greatest damage upon the quarters, 
and was so twisted that the doors of all the cabins flew 
open, and the panels of some started in the frames, while 
her false sternpost was. moved three inches, and her tim- 
bers cracked to a most serious extent. The Dorothea 
suffered still more : some of her beams were sprung, and 
two planks on the lower deck were split fore and aft, and 
doubled upland she otherwise sustained serious injury in 
her hull. It was in vain that we attempted any relief; our 
puny efforts were not even felt, though continued for 
eight hours, with unabated zeal ; and it was not until the 
tide changed that the smallest effect was produced. When, 
however, that occurred, the vessels righted and settled in 
the water to their proper draught." 

From the 12th to the 19th, they were closely beset with 
ice. For nine successive days following this the crews 
were occupied, night and day, in endeavouring to extricate 
the ships, and regain the open sea. Thinking ne had given 
the ice a fair trial here, tne commander determined upon 
examining its condition towards the eastern coast of Green- 
land, and in the event of finding it equally impenetrable 
there, to proceed round the south cape of Spitzbergen, and 
make an attempt between that island and Nova Zembla. 

On the 30th of July, a sudden gale came on, and brought 
down the main body of the ice upon them, so that the 
ships were in such imminent danger that their only means 
of safety was to take refuge amongst it — a practice which 
has been resorted to by whalers in extreme cases — as their 
only chance of escaping destruction. 

The following is a description of the preparation made 
to withstand the terrible encounter, and the hair-breadth 
escape from the dangers t — 

" In order to avert the effects of this as much as pos- 
sible, a cable was cut up into thirty-feet lengths, and these, 
with plates of iron four feet square, which had been sup- 
plied to us as fenders, together with some walrus's hides, 
were hung round the vessels, especially about the bows. 
The masts, at the same time, were secured with additional 
ropes, and the hatches were battened and nailed down. 
By the time these precautions had been taken, our ap* 
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proach to the breakers only left us the alternative of either 
permitting the ships to be drifted broadside against the 
ice, and so to take their chance, or of endeavouring to 
force fairly into it by putting before the wind. At length, 
the hopeless state of a vessel placed broadside against so 
formidable a body became apparent to all, and we resolved 
to attempt the latter expedient." 

Eagerly, but in vain, was the general line of the pack 
scanned, to find one place more open than the other. All 
parts appeared to be equally impenetrable, and to present 
one unbroken line of furious breakers, in which immense 
pieces of ice were heaving and subsiding with the waves, 
and dashing together with a violence which nothing ap- 
parently but a solid body could withstand, occasioning 
such a noise that it was with the greatest difficulty the 
officers could make their orders heard by the crew. 

The fearful aspect of this appalling scene is thus sketched 
off by Captain Beechey : — 

" Ino language, I am convinced, can convey an adequate 
idea of the terrific grandeur of the effect now produced by 
the collision of the ice and the tempestuous ocean. The 
sea, violently agitated and rolling its mountainous waves 
against an opposing body, is at all times a sublime and 
awful sight ; out when, in addition, it encounters immense 
masses, which it has set in motion with a violence equal to 
its own, its effect is prodigiously increased. At one mo- 
ment it bursts upon these icy fragments and buries them 
many feet beneath its wave, and the next, as the buoyancy 
of the depressed body struggles for reascendancy, the 
water .rushes in foaming cataracts over its edges ; whilst 
every individual mass, rocking and labouring in its bed, 
grinds against and contends with its opponent, until one is 
either split with the shock or upheavea upon the surface 
of the other. Nor is this collision confined to any par- 
ticular spot ; it is going on as far as the sight can reach; and 
when from this convulsive scene below, the eye is turned 
to the extraordinary appearance of the blink in the sky 
above, where the unnatural clearness of a calm and silvery 
atmosphere presents itself, bounded by a dark hard line of 
stormy clouds, such as at this moment lowered over our 
masts, as if to mark the confines within which the efforts 
of man would be of no avail. The reader may imagine the 
sensation of awe which must accompany that of grandeur 
in the mind of the beholder." 

" If ever," continues the narrator, " the fortitude of 
««amen was fairly tried, it was assuredly not le** *o on this 
MfiQB; and X will not conceal t\& \>T\&e\fe\\. Va.'rofc- 
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nessing the bold and deeisiTe toz«e ii wLieL iLi- 
irere issued by the ©ommatder *Jut hoe 2l-T J2&3. 
Franklin) of our little Tea*., az-d zltt yr'/zirj^r^zt 
and steadiness with which thej were a&eLtei vj "J^t 
crew." 

As the labouring Teasel flew before the ru. £x* vjtl> 
neared the scene of danger. 

" Each person instanctxrelj secured his owi» fcui. said 
with his eyes fixed upon the'masts, awsr£&i ra ImasaJsa 
anxiety the moment or eonenssion. 

" It soon arrired, — the bog (Tnemtj grai^-g her wtr 
through the light ice, came in Tiokas crjuae* wch tii 
main oody. In an instant we all lest wsr Coring; the 
masts bent with the impetus, aad the eraecbg timbers 
from below bespoke a pressure which was eal?:J.t;»ed to 
awaken our serious apprehenricas. The TesMr" m^wed 
under the shock, and for a moment bwznzd v„- r*?^_ -. bs: 
the next ware, curling up under her COTnier. drvr*: Ler 
about her own length wittrin the margin r A tz& vx. vi&re 
she gare one roll, and was immed-aiely thrvwi brvhdtjd* 
to the wind by the sueeeedmz ware, which bet: fnra'^ihlr 
against her stern, and brought her lee-fide is vjurjx'fi wr.a 
the main body, learing her wea£her-*ide exjOb»?d fct ths* 
same time to apiece of vat atom twice her enrt diau^utiscif- 
This unfortunate occurrence prereavsd tb*r Tw*e. x««»i»- 
trating sufficiently far into the ice to e«*pfc iL* *tott of 
the gale, and placed her in a srraatijzi where *:** was 
assailed on all sides by battering-rami . if I emit uht the 
expression, everj one of which oont*ifted tue «at~ epaee 
which she occupied, and dealt surh tmr»r^-^tb^ tiiywe^Juat 
there appeared to be sparsely *z*t jrjs*Jjl±zr */. btri^j \&g 
from foundering- literacy ^>i8ed frvm jju*s% to p**>y*. w* 
had nothing left but pataentJy to a,bid& ii*e ibku*: : 5vr we 
could scarcely ke?p oar feer/anM-a >e« reader fciy *****> 
ance to the TesseL The m:rta:o- indeed, wtt «* gr*«i- rid&t 
the ship's bell, which in the heaxi**: gale of *;ni iihi jwrver 
struck of itself, now tolled so e'/zttii^aib-T, ^L.«s ^: * a* <>t'#t*i 
to be muffled, for the purpose ^ e&ca.;;:ng tn> uvpie^fcil 
association it was ealeolatod to yr^du'^. 

" In anticipation of the worn, we d*r-ensuw;d to *i Mrm^t 
placing the launch upon the ice under t*ue >ee s *.r.*d juvmed 
into her such prorisxtns ax*d rtor*;* at £oul3 «l t^e «*vtt**vt 
be got at. Serious doutai were rewAtUr eaV£rt«jJM?4 *^ 
the boat being able to lire a^aongrt the <r/yf u«»d #ia** *</ 
which we were encompabw>d; jet as this ^ppear^d V> l^i 
our only re&ge, we duagto it wisL al\ \W t6ia«/wa«ia> *# ^ 
list resource." 
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being so mouldy that they were obliged to leave it behind. 
Arrangements were now made for their journey north- 
ward. Sixteen Canadian voyageurs were engaged, and a 
Chipewyan woman and two interpreters were to be taken 
on worn Great Slave Lake. The whole stock of provision 
they could obtain before starting was only sufficient for 
one day's supply, exclusive of two barrels of flour, three 
cases of preserved meats, some chocolate, arrow-root, and 
portable soup, which had been brought from England, and 
were kept as a reserve for the journey to the coast in the 
following season; seventy pounds of deer's flesh and a 
little barley were all that the Company's officers could give 
them. The provisions were distributee!, among three canoes, 
and the party set off in good spirits on the 18th of July, 
They had to make an inroad very soon on their preserved 
meats, for they were unfortunate in their fishing. On the 
24th of July, nowever, they were successful in shooting a 
buffalo in the Salt River, after giving him fourteen balls. 
At Moose Deer Island they got supplies from the Hud- 
son's Bay and North West Companies' officers, and on the 
27th set out again on their journey, reaching Fort Provi- 
dence by the 29th. 

Shortly after they had an interview with a celebrated and 
influential Indian chief, named Akaitcho,who was to furnish 
them with guides. Another Canadian voyageur was here 
engaged, and the party now consisted of the officers 
already named, Mr. Fred. Wentzel, clerk of the N, W. 
Fur Company, who joined them here, John Hepburn the 
English seaman, seventeen Canadian voyageurs, (one of 
whom, named Michel, was an Iroquois,) and three Indian 
interpreters, besides the wives of three of the voyageurs 
who nad been brought on for the purpose of making 
clothes and shoes for the men at the winter establish- 
ment. The whole number were twenty-nine, exclusive 
of three children. I give the list of those whose names 
occur most frequently in the narrative : J. B. Belanger, 
Peltier, Solomon Belanger, Samandre, Benoit, Perrault, 
Antonio Fontano, Beauparlant, Vaillant, Credit, Adam 
St. Germain, interpreter ; Augustus, and Junius, Esqui- 
maux interpreters. They had provisions for ten days' con- 
sumption, besides a little chocolate and tea, viz., two casks 
of flour, 200 dried rein-deer tongues, some dried moose 
meat, portable soup, and a little arrow-root. A small extra 
canoe was provided for the women, and the journey for the 
Coppermine Biver was commenced on the 2nd of August. 
The party met with many hardships — were placed on 
short diet-— and some of the Canadians \>xoVLe omV\t&o c^«ol 
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rebellion, refusing to proceed further. However, they 
were at last calmed, and arrived on the 20th of August at 
Fort Enterprise on Winter Lake, which, by the advice of 
their Indian guides, they determined on making their 
winter quarters. The total length of the voyage from 
Chipewyan was 553 miles ; and after leaving Fort Provi- 
dence they had 21J miles of portage to pass over. As the 
men had to traverse each portage four times with a load 
of 180 lbs., and return three times light, they walked in 
the whole upwards of 150 miles. 

In consequence of the refusal of Akaitcho and his party 
of Indians to guide and accompany them to the sea, 
because, as they alleged, of the approach of winter, 
and the imminent danger, Capt. Franklin was obliged 
to abandon proceeding that season down the river, and 
contented himself with despatching, on the 29th, Mr. 
Back and Mr. Hood, in a light canoe, with St. Germain as 
interpreter, eight Canadians, and one Indian, furnished 
with eight days' provisions — all that could be spared. 

They returned on the 10th of September, after having 
reached and coasted Point Lake. In the meantime, 
Franklin and Richardson, accompanied by J. Hepburn and 
two Indians, also made a pedestrian excursion towards the 
same quarter, leaving on the 9th of September, and re- 
turning on the 14th. The whole. narty spent a long 
winter of ten months at Fort Enterprise, depending upon 
the fish they could catch, and the success of their Indian 
hunters, for food. 

On the 6th of October, the officers quitted their tents 
for a good log house which had been built. The clay with 
which the walls and roof were plastered had to be tem- 
pered before the fire with water, and froze as it was 
daubed on ; but afterwards cracked in such a manner as to 
admit the wind from every quarter. Still the new abode, 
with a good fire of fagots in the capacious clay-builfc 
chimney, was considered quite comfortable when compared 
with the chilly tents. 

The rein-deer are found on the banks of the Coppermine 
River early in May, as they then go to the sea coast to 
bring forth their young. They usually retire from the 
coast in July and August, rut in October, and sheltrr 
themselves in the woods during winter. Before the middfc- 
of October, the carcases of 100 deer had been secured in 
their store-house, together with 1000 lbs. of suet, and some 
dried meat ; and eighty deer were stowed away at various 
distances from their house, en cachL This placing provi- 
sions " en cacheV' is merely burying and pre teciing it from 
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wolves and other depredators by heavy loads of wood or 
stone. 

On the 18th of October, Mr. Back and Mr. Wentzel, 
accompanied by two Canadian voyageurs, two Indians and 
their wives, set out for Fort Providence to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for transporting the stores they expected 
from Cumberland House, and to see if some further 
supplies might not be obtained from the establishments on 
Slave Lake. Despatches for England were also forwarded 
by them, detailing the progress of the expedition up to this 
date. By the end of the month the men had also com- 

Eleted a house for themselves, 34 feet by 18. On the 
6th of October, Akaitcho, and his Indian party of hunters, 
amounting with women and children to torty souls, came 
in, owing to the deer having migrated southwards. This 
added to the daily number to be provided for, and by this 
time their ammunition was nearly expended. 

The fishing failed as the weather became more severe, 
and was given up on the 5th of November. About 1200 
white fish, of from two to three lbs., had been procured 
during the season. The fish froze as they were taken from 
the nets, becoming in a short time a solid mass of ice, so 
that a blow or two of the hatchet would easily split them 
•open, when the intestines might be removed m one lump. 
If thawed before the fire, even after being frozen for nearly 
two days, the fish would recover their animation. 

On the 23rd of November, they were gratified by the' 
appearance of one of the Canadian voyageurs who had set 
out with Mr. Back. His locks were matted with snow, 
and he was so incrusted with ice from head to foot, that 
they could scarcely recognise him. He reported that they 
had had a tedious and fatiguing iourney to Fort Provi- 
dence, and for some days were destitute of provisions. 
Letters were brought from England to the preceding 
April, and quickly was the packet thawed to get at the 
contents. The newspapers conveyed the intelligence of 
the death of George III. The advices as to the ex- 
pected stores were disheartening ; of ten bales of 90 lbs. 
each, five had been left by some mismanagement at the 
Grand Hapid on the Sattiatchawan. On the 28th of 
November, St. Germain the interpreter, with eight Cana- 
dian voyageurs, and four Indian hunters, were sent off to 
bring up the stores from Fort Providence. 

On the 10th of December, Franklin managed to get rid of 
Akaitcho and his Indian party, by representing to them the 
foapoMribility of maintaining them. The leader, however, 
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left them his aged mother and two female attendants ; and 
old Keskarrah, the guide, with his wife and daughter, 
remained behind. This daughter, who was designated 
" Green Stockings" from her dress, was considered a great 
beauty by her tribe, and, although but sixteen, had 
belonged successively to two husbands, and would pro- 
bably have been the wife of many more, if her mother had 
not required her services as a nurse. 

Mr. Hood took a good likeness of the younjj lady, but 
her mother was somewhat averse to her sitting for it, 
fearing that "her daughter's likeness would induce the 
Great Chief who resided in England to send for the 
original !" 

The diet of the party in their winter abode consisted 
almost entirely of rein-deer meat, varied twice a week by 
fish, and occasionally by a little flour, but they had no 
vegetables of any kind. On Sunday morning they had a 
cup of chocolate ; but their greatest luxury was tea, which 
they regularly had twice a day, although without sugar. 
Candles were formed of rein-deer fat and strips of cotton 
shirts ; and Hepburn acquired considerable skill in the 
manufacture of soap from the wood-ashes, fat, and salt. 
The stores were anxiously looked for, and it was hoped 
they would have arrived by New Year's Day (1821), so as 
to have kept the festival. As it was, they could only 
receive a little flour and fat, both of which were considered 
great luxuries. 

On the 15th, seven of the men arrived with two kegs ot 
rum, one barrel of powder, sixty pounds of ball, two rolls 
of tobacco, and some clothing. 

" They had been twenty-one days on their march from 
Slave Lake, and the labour they under went was sufficiently 
evinced by their sledge collars having worn out the 
shoulders of their coats. Their loads weighed from sixty 
to ninety pounds each, exclusive of their bedding and . 
provisions, which at starting must have been at least as 
much more. We were much rejoiced at their arrival, and 
proceeded forthwith to pierce the spirit cask, and issue to 
each of the household the portion of rum which had been 
promised on the first day of the year. The spirits, which 
were proof, were frozen ; but after standing at the fire for 
some time they flowed out, of the consistence of honey. 
The temperature of the liquid, even in this state, wmm 
low as instantly to convert into ice the moisture whitfc 
condensed on the surface of the dram-glass. ThefKngBCttlsj 
adhered to the glass, and would dWbUwTMweVttgfri y s jft l 

d2 
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frozen had they been kept in contact with it ; yet each of 
the voyagers swallowed his dram without experiencing 
the slightest inconvenience, or complaining of tooth-ache.'* 

It appeared that the Canadians had tapped the rum* 
cask on their journey, and helped themselves rather 
freely. 

On the 27th, Mr Wentzel and St. Germain arrived, 
with two Esquimaux interpreters who had been engaged, 
possessed of euphonious names, representing the belly and 
the ear, but which had been Anglicised into Augustus and 
Junius, being the months they had respectively arrived at 
Fort Churchill. The former spoke English. They brought 
four dogs with them, which proved of great use during 
the season in drawing in wood for fuel. 

Mr. Back, at this time, the 24th of December, had gone 
on to Chipewyan to procure stores. On the 12th of 
February, another party of six men was sent to Fort 
Providence to bring up the remaining supplies, and 
these returned on the 5th of March. Many of the cachis 
of meat which had been buried early in the winter were 
found destroyed by the wolves, and some of these animals 
prowled nightly about the dwellings, even venturing upon 
the roof of their kitchen. The rations were reduced from 
eight to the short allowance of five ounces of animal food 
per day. 

On the 17th of March, Mr. Back returned from Fort 
Chipewyan, after an absence of nearly five months, 
during which he had performed a journey on foot of more 
than eleven hundred miles on snow shoes, with only the 
slight shelter at night of a blanket and deer skin, with the 
thermometer frequently at 40° and once at 57°, and very 
often passing several days without food. 

Some very interesting traits of generosity on the part 
of the Indians are recorded by Mr. Back. Often they 
gave up and would not taste of fish or birds which they 
caught with the touching remark, " We are accustomed to 
starvation, and you are not." 

Such passages as the following often occur in his nar- 
rative — " One of our men caught a fish, which, with the 
assistance of some weed scraped from the rocks (tripe de 
roche) which forms a glutinous substance, made us a tole- 
rable supper ; it was not of the most choice kind, yet good 
enough for hungry men. While we were eating it, I 
perceived one of the women busily employed scraping an 
old skin, the contents of which her husband presented us 
with. They consisted of pounded meat, fat, and a greater 
foportion of Indian's and deer a "hear tWa &\\krc, and. 
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though such, a mixture may not appear very alluring to an 
English stomach, it was thought a great luxury after three 
days' privation in these cheerless regions of America." 

To return to the proceedings at Fort Enterprise. Oa 
the 23rd of March, tne last of the winter's stock: of deer's 
meat was expended, and the party were compelled to 
consume a little pounded meat, which had been saved for 
making pemmican. The nets scarcely produced any fish, 
and their meals, which had hitherto been scanty enough, 
were now restricted to one in the day. 

The poor Indian families about the house, consisting 
principally of sick and infirm women and children, suffered 
even more privation. They cleared away the snow on the 
site of the Autumn encampments to look for bones, deer's 
feet, bits of hide, and other offal. " When (savs Frank- 
lin) we beheld them gnawing the pieces of nide, and 
pounding the bones for the purpose of extracting some 
nourishment from them by boiling, we regretted our 
inability to relieve them, but little thought that we should 
ourselves be afterwards driven to the necessity of eagerly 
collecting these same bones a second time from the dung- 
hill." 

On the 4th of June, 1821, a first party set off from the 
winter quarters for Point Lake and the Coppermine River, 
under the charge of Dr. Richardson, consisting, in all, 
voyageurs and Indians, of twenty-three, exclusive of 
children. Each of the men carried about 80 lbs., besides 
his own personal baggage, weighing nearly as much more. 
Some of the party dragged their loads on sledges, others 
preferred carrying their burden on their backs. On the 
13th, Dr. Richardson sent back most of the men ; and on 
the 14th Franklin despatched Mr. Wentzel and a party 
with the canoes, which had been repaired. Following the 
water-course as far as practicable to Winter Lake, Frank- 
lin followed himself with Hepburn, three Canadians, two 
Indian hunters, and the two Esquimaux, and ioined Dr. 
Richardson on the 22nd. On the 25th they all resumed 
their journey, and, as they proceeded down the river, 
were fortunate in killing occasionally several musk oxen. 

On the 15th they got a distinct view of the sea from the 
summit of a hill ; it appeared choked with ice and full of 
islands. About this time they fell in with small parties of 
Esquimaux. 

On the 19th Mr. Wentzel departed on his return for 
Slave Lake, taking with him four Canadians, who had 
been discharged for the purpose of Te&uc&asitafc fcTOs&fir 
ture of provision as much as possible, «h<9l <te«^«&aAL 
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be forwarded to England. He tu also instructed to 
enue the Tndi*n« to deposit a relay of provisions at Foci 
Enterprise, ready for the party should ther return that 
way. The remainder of the partv, including officers, 
amounted to twenry persons. The distance that had been 
traversed from Fort Enterprise to the mouth of the river 
was about 334 miles, and the canoes had to be dragged 
nearly 120 miles of this. 

Two conspicuous capes were named by Franklin after 
Hearne and Mackenzie ; and a river which falls into the 
sea, to the westward of the Coppermine, he called after 
his companion, Bichardson. 

On the 21st of July, franklin and his party embarked 
in their two canoes to navigate the Polar Sea to the east- 
ward, having with them provisions for fifteen days. 

On the 25th they doubled a bluff cape, which was named 
after Mr. Barrow, of the Admiralty. An opening on its 
eastern side received the appellation of Inman Harbour, 
and a group of islands were called after Professor Jameson. 
Within the next fortnight, additions were made to their 
stock of food by a few deer and one or two bears, which 
were shot. Being less fortunate afterwards, and with no 
prospect of increasing their supply of provision, the daily 
allowance to each man was limited to a handful of pern- 
mican and a small portion of portable soup. 

On the morning of the 5th of August they came to the 
mouth of a river clocked up with shoals, which Franklin 
named after his friend and companion Back. 

The time spent in exploring Arctic and Melville Sounds 
and Bathurst Inlet, and the failure of meeting with Esqui- 
maux from whom provisions could be obtained, precluded 
any possibility of reaching Repulse Bay, and therefore hav- 
ing but a day or two's provision left, Franklin considered 
it prudent to turn back after reaching Point Turnagain, 
having sailed nearly 600 geographical miles in tracing 
the deeply indented coast of Coronation Gulf from the 
Coppermine River. On the 22d Aug. the return voyage was 
commenced, the boats making for Hood's River by the 
way of the Arctic Sound, and being taken as far up the 
Btream as possible. On the 31st it was found impossible 
to proceed with them farther, and smaller canoes were 
made, suitable for crossing any of the rivers that might 
obstruct their progress. The weight carried by each man 
was about 90 lbs., and with this they progressed at the 
rate of a mile an hour, including rests. 

On the 5th of September, having nothing to eat, the 
tot piece of pemmicaa and a mAXa an^re-TooN. Wiv^ 
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formed a scanty supper, and being without the meant of 
making a fire, they remaiued in bed all day. A severe 
snow-storm lasted two days, and the snow even drifted 
into their tents, covering their blankets several inches. 
" Our suffering (says Franklin) from cold, in a comfort- 
less canvass tent in such weather, with the temperature at 
20°, and without fire, will easily be imagined; it was, 
however, less than that which we felt from hunger." 

Weak from fasting and their garments stiffened with the 
frost, after packing their frozen tents and bedclothes the 
poor travellers again set out on the 7th. 

After feeding almost exclusively on several species of 
Gyrophora, a lichen known as tripe de roche, which 
scarcely allayed the pangs of hunger, on the 10th " they 
got a good meal by killing a musk ox. To skin and 
cut up the animal was the work of a few minutes. The 
contents of its stomach were devoured upon the spot, and 
the raw intestines, which were next attacked, were pro- 
nounced by the most delicate amongst us to be excellent." 

Wearied and worn out with toil and suffering, many of 
the party got careless and indifferent. One of the canoes 
was broken and abandoned. With an improvidence 
scarcely to be credited, three of the fishing-nets were 
also thrown away, and the floats burnt. 

On the 17th they managed to allay the pangs of hunger 
by eating pieces of singed hide, and a littto tripe de 
roche. This and some mosses, with an occasional soli- 
tary partridge, formed their invariable food; on very 
many days even this scanty supply could not be obtained, 
and their appetites became ravenous. 

Occasionally they picked up pieces of skin, and a 
few bones of aeer wnicn had been devoured by the wolves 
in the previous spring. The bones were rendered friable 
by burning, and now and then their old shoes were added 
to the repast. 

On the 26th they reached a bend of the Coppermine, 
which terminated in Point Lake. The second canoe had 
been demolished and abandoned by the bearers on the 
23rd, and they were thus left without any means of water 
transport across the lakes and river. 

On this day the carcass of a deer was discovered in the 
cleft of a roct, into which it had fallen in the spring. It 
was putrid, but little less acceptable to the poor starving 
travellers on that account ; and a fire being kindled a large 
portion was devoured on the spot, affording an unexpected 
breakfast. 

On the let of October one of ihe \>orty, ffaa \m&\*m* 
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out hunting, brought in the antlers and backbone ot 
another deer, which had been killed in the summer. The 
wolves and birds of prey had picked them clean, but 
there still remained a quantity of the spinal marrow, 
which they had not been able to extract. This, although 
putrid, was esteemed a valuable prize, and the spine being 
divided into portions was distributed equally. " After 
eating the marrow (says Franklin), which was so acrid as 
to excoriate the lips, we rendered the bones friable by 
burning, and ate them also." 

The strength of the whole party now began to 
fail, from the privation and fatigue wnich they endured. 
Franklin was in a dreadfully debilitated state. Mr. Hood 
was also reduced to a perfect shadow, from the severe 
bowel-complaints which the tripe de roche never failed to 
give him. Back was so feeble as to require the support of 
a stick in walking, and Dr. Richardson had lameness 
superadded to weakness. 

A rude canoe was constructed of willows, covered with 
canvass, in which the party, one by one, managed to reach 
in safety the southern bank of the river on the 4th 
of October, and went supperless to bed. On the follow- 
ing morning, previous to setting out, the whole party ate 
the remains of their old shoes, and whatever scraps of 
leather they had, to strengthen their stomachs for the 
fatigue of the day's journey. 

Mr. Hood now broke down, as did two or three more of 
the party, and Dr. Richardson kindly volunteered to 
remain with them, while the rest pushed on to Fort 
Enterprise for succour. Not being atle to find any tripe 
de roche, they drank an infusion of the Labrador tea- 
plant (Ledrum palustre, var. decumbens), and ate a few 
morsels of burnt leather for supper. This continued to 
be a frequent occurrence. 

Others of the party continued to drop down with 
fatigue and weakness, until they were reduced to five per- 
sons, besides Franklin. When they had no food or 
nourishment of any kind, they crept under their blankets, 
to drown, if possible, the gD awing pangs of hunger and 
fatigue by sleep. At length they reached Fort Enter- 
prise, ana to their disappointment and grief found it a 
perfectly desolate habitatior There was no deposit of 
provision, no trace of the Indians, no letter from Mr. 
Wentzel to point out where the Indians might be found. 
" It would be impossible (says Franklin) to describe our 
sensations after entering this miserable abode, and dis- 
covering how we had been neglected: the whole party 
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shed tears, not so much for our own fate as for that of om 
friends in the rear, whose lives depended entirely on out 
sending immediate relief from this place." A note, how. 
ever, was found here from Mr. Back, stating that he had 
reached the house by another route two days before, and 
was going in search of the Indians. If he was unsuccess- 
ful in finding them, he purposed walking to Fort Provi- 
dence, and sending succour from thence, out he doubted 
whether either he or his party could perform the journey 
to that place in their present debilitated state. Franklin 
and his small party now looked round for some means of 
present subsistence, and fortunately discovered several 
deer skins, which had been thrown away during their 
former residence here. The bones were gathered from 
the heap of ashes ; these, with the skins and the addition of 
tripe de roche, they considered would support life tolerably 
well for a short time. The bones were quite acrid, and 
the soup extracted from them, quite putrid, excoriated the 
mouth if taken alone, but it was somewhat milder when 
boiled with the lichen, and the mixture was even deemed 
palatable with a little salt, of which a cask had been left 
here in the spring. They procured fuel by pulling up the 
flooring of the rooms, and water for cooking by melting 
the snow. 

Augustus arrived safe after them, just as they were 
sitting round the fire eating their supper of singed skin. 

Late on the 13th, Belanger also reached the house, with 
a note from Mr. Back, stating that he had yet found no 
trace of the Indians. The poor messenger was almost 
speechless, being covered with ice and nearly frozen to 
death, having fallen into a rapid, and for the third time 
since the party left the coast narrowly escaped drowning. 
After being well rubbed, having had his dress changed, 
and some warm soup given him, ne recovered sufficiently 
to answer the questions put to him. 

Under the impression that the Indians must be on their 
way to Fort Providence, and that it would be possible to 
overtake them, as they usually travelled slowly with their 
families, and there being likewise a prospect of killing 
deer about Reindeer Lake, where they haa been usually 
found abundant, Franklin determined to take the route 
for that post, and sent word to Mr. Back by Belanger to 
that effect on the 18th. 

On the 20th Oct. Franklin set out in company with Benoit 
and Augustus to seek relief, having patched three pairs of 
snow shoes, and taken some singed skin for their support. 
Peltier and Samandre had volunteered to remain at the 
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house with Adam, who was too ill to proceed. They were 
bo feeble as scarcely to be able to move. Augustus, the 
Esquimaux, tried for fish, without success, so thai their 
only fare was skin and tea. At night, composing them- 
selves to rest, they lay close to each other for warmth, but 
found the night bitterly cold, and the wind pierced through 
their famished frames. 

On resuming the journey next morning, Franklin had 
the misfortune to break his snow-shoes, by falling between 
two rocks. This accident prevented him from keeping 
pace with the others, and in the attempt he became quite 
exhausted; unwilling to delay their progress, as the 
safety of all behind depended on their obtaining early 
assistance and immediate supplies, franklin resolved to 
turn back, while the others pushed on to meet Mr. Back, 
or, missing him. they were directed to proceed to Fort Pro- 
vidence. Franklin found the two Canadians he had left at 
the house dreadfully weak and reduced, and so low-spirited 
that he had great difficulty in rallying them to any exertion. 
As the insides of their mouths had become sore from 
eating the bone-soup, they now relinquished the use of it, 
and boiled the skin, which mode of dressing was found 
more palatable than frying it. They had pulled down 
nearly all their dwelling for fuel, to warm themselves and 
eook their scanty meals. The tripe de rocke, on which 
they had depended, now became entirely frozen; and 
what was more tantalizing to their perishing frames, was 
the sight of food within reach, which they could not pro- 
cure. " We saw (says Franklin) a herd of rein-deer 
sporting on the river, about half a mile from the house ; 
they remained there a long time, but none of the party 
felt themselves strong enough to go after them, nor was 
there one of us who could have fired a gun without rest- 
ingit. 

Whilst they were seated round the fire this evening, 
discoursing about the anticipated relief, the sound of voices 
was heard, which was thought with joy to be that of the 
Indians, but, to their bitter disappointment, the debilitated 
frames and emaciated countenances of Dr. Richardson and 
Hepburn presented themselves at the door. They were 
of course gladly received, although each marked the 
ravages which famine, care, and fatigue had made on the 
other. The Doctor particularly remarked the sepulchral 
tone of the voices of his friends, which he requested them 
to make more cheerful if possible, unconscious that his 
cwn partook of the same key. 
Mepburn having shot a paxtrid^,^\)i<^w«&\sB« < Q^D&\A 
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the house, Dr. Eichardson tore out the feathers, and 
having held it to the fire a few minutes, divided it into six 
portions. Franklin and his three companions ravenously 
devoured their shares, as it was the first morsel of flesh any 
of them had tasted for thirty-one days, unless, indeed, 
the small gristly particles which they found adhering to 
the pounded bones* may be termed flesh. Their spirits 
were revived by this small supply, and the Doctor endea- 
voured to raise them still higher by the prospect of Hep- 
burn's being able to kill a deer next day, as they had seen, 
and even fired at, several near the house. He endeavoured* 
too, to rouse them into some attention to the comfort of 
their apartment. Having brought his Prayer-book and 
Testament, some prayers, psalms, and portions of scrip- 
ture, appropriate to their situation, were read out by Dr. 
Eichardson, and they retired to their blankets. 

Early next morning, the Doctor and Hepburn went 
out in search of game ; but though they saw several 
herds of deer, and fired some shots, they were not so for- 
tunate as to kill any, bein<j too weak to hold their guns 
steadily. The cold compelled the former to return soon, 
but Hepburn perseveringly persisted until late in the 
evening. 

" My occupation (continues Franklin) was to search for 
skins under the snow, it being now our object immediately 
to get all that we could ; but I had not strength to drag in 
more than two of those which were within twenty yards of 
the house, until the Doctor came and assisted me. We 
made up our stock to twenty-six; but several of them 
were putrid, and scarcely eatable, even by men suffering 
the extremity of famine. Peltier and Samandre continued 
very weak and dispirited, and they were unable to cut 
firewood. Hepburn had, in consequence, that laborious 
task to perform after he came back late from hunting." 
To the exertions, honesty, kindness, and consideration of 
this worthy man, the safety of most of the party is to be 
attributed. And I may here mention that Sir John 
Franklin, when he became governor of Van Diemen's Land, 
obtained for him a good civil appointment. This deserv- 
ing man, I am informed by Mr. Barrow, is now in Eng- 
land, having lost his office, which, I believe, has been 
abolished. It is to be hoped something will be done for 
him by the government. 

After their usual supper of singed skin and bone soup, 
Dr. Richardson acquainted Franklin with the events that 
had transpired since their parting, parAicriLNcW trifck "&& 
nffWing- ciroamstances attending the des&i <A mx»*^A, 
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and Michel, the Iroquois ; the particulars of which I shall 
now proceed to condense from his narratiTe. 

After Captain Franklin had bidden them farewell, having 
no tripe de rocke they drank an infusion of the country 
tea plant, which was grateful from its warmth, although it 
afforded no sustenance. They then retired to bed, and 
kept to their blankets all next day, as the snow drift 
was so heavy as to prevent their lighting a fire with the 
green and frozen willows, which were their only fuel. 

Through the extreme kindness and forethought of a 
lady, the party, previous to leaving London, had been 
furnished with" a small collection of religious books, of 
which (says Richardson) we still retained two or three of 
the most portable, and they proved of incalculable benefit 
to us. 

*• We read portions of them to each other as we lay in 
bed, in addition to the morning and evening service, and 
found that they inspired us on each perusal with so strong 
a sense of the Omnipresence of a beneficent God, that our 
situation, even in these wilds, appeared no longer destitute; 
and we conversed not only with calmness, but with cheer- 
fulness, detailing with unrestrained confidence the past 
events of our lives, and dwelling with hope on our future 
prospects." How beautiful a picture have we here repre - 
8ented, of true piety and resignation to the Divine Will 
inducing patience and submission under an unexampled 
load of misery and privation. 

Michel thelroquois joined them on the 9th Oct., having, 
there is strong reason to believe, murdered two of the 
Canadians who were with him, Jean Baptiste Belanger and 
Perrault, as thev were never seen afterwards, and he gave 
so many rambling and contradictory statements of his 
proceedings, that no credit could be attached to his story. 

The travellers proceeded on their tedious journey by 
alow stages. Mr. Hood was much affected with dimness 
of sight, giddiness, and other symptoms of extreme debi- 
lity, which caused them to move slowly and to make fre- 
quent halts. Michel absented himself all day of the 10th, 
and onlv arrived at their encampment near the pines late 
on the llth. 

He reported that he had been in chase of some deer 
which passed near his sleeping place in the morning, and 
although he did not come ud witn them, yet that he found 
a woli which had been killed by the stroke of a deer's 
horn, and had brought a part of it. 
Hichardson adds — "We im^ucVft^ \te\xeved this story 
tfcaa, but afterwards became aware — irom cgre wnwta a w fc^ 
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the details of which may be spared — that it mutt have 
been a portion of the body of Belanger or Perrault. A 
question of moment here presents itself— namely, whether 
he actually murdered these men, or either or them, or 
whether he found the bodies in the snow. Captain 
Franklin, who is the best able to judge of this matter, 
from knowing their situation when he parted from them, 
suggested the former idea, and that both these men had 
been sacrificed; that Michel, haying already destroyed 
Belanger, completed his crime by Perrault's death, in 
order to screen himself from detection." 

Although this opinion is founded only on circumstances, 
and is unsupported by direct evidence, it has been judged 
proper to mention it, especially as the subsequent conduct 
of the man showed that he was capable of committing such 
a deed. It is not easy to assign any other adequate mo- 
tive for his concealing from Eichardson that Perrault had 
turned back; while his request, over-night, that they would 
leave him the hat' ,T iet, and his cumbering himself with it 
when he went out in the morning, unlike a hunter, who 
makes use only of his knife when he kills a deer, seem to 
indicate that he took it for the purpose of cutting up some- 
thing that he knew to be frozen. 

Michel left them early next day, refusing Dr. Richard- 
son's offer to accompany him, and remained out all day. 
He would not sleep in the tent with the other two at night. 
On the 13th, there being a heavy gale, they passed the day 
by their fire, without mod. Next day, at noon, Michel 
set out, as he said, to hunt, but returned unexpectedly in 
a short time. This conduct surprised his companions, and 
his contradictory and evasive answers to their questions 
excited their suspicions still further. He subsequently re- 
fused either to nunt or cut wood, spoke in a very surly 
manner, and threatened to leave them. When reasoned 
with by Mr. Hood, his anger was excited, and he replied 
it was no use hunting — there were no animals, and they had 
better kill and eat him. 

" At this period," observes Dr. Richardson, " we avoided 
as much as possible conversing upon the hopelessness of 
our situation, and generally endeavoured to lead the con- 
versation towards our future prospects in life. The fact is, 
that with the decay of our strength, our minds decayed, 
and we were no longer able to bear the contemplation of 
the horrors that surrounded us. Yet we were calm and 
resigned to our fate; not a murmur escaped us, and we 
were punctual and fervent in our addresses to fo* %rcgt«Bk& 
Bang." 
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tion of each other's emaciated figures ; but the ghastly 
countenances, dilated eye-balls, and sepulchral voices of 
Captain Franklin and those with him were more than we 
could at first bear." 

Thus ends the narrative of Richardson's journey. 

To resume the detail of proceedings at the Fort. On 
the 1st of November two of the Canadians, Peltier and 
Samandre, died from sheer exhaustion. 

On the 7th of November they were relieved from their 
privations and sufferings by the arrival of three Indians, 
bringing a supply of dried meat, some fat, and a few 
tongues, which nad been sent off by Back with all haste 
from Akaitcho's encampment on the 5th. These Indians 
nursed and attended them with the greatest care, cleansed 
the house, collected fire-wood, and studied every means 
for their general comfort. Their sufferings were now at an 
end. On the 26th of November they arrived at the 
encampment of the Indian chief, Akaitcho. On the 6th 
of December, Belanger and another Canadian arrived, 
bringing further supplies, and letters from England, from 
Mr. Back, and their former companion, Mr. Wentzel. 

The despatches from England announced the successful 
termination of Captain Parry's voyage, and the promotion 
of Captain Franklin, Mr. Back, and of poor Mr. Hood. 

On the 18th thev reached the Hudson's Bay Company's 
establishment at iloose Deer Island, where they joined 
their friend Mr. Back. They remained at Fort Chlpewyan 
until June of the following year. 

It is now necessarv to relate the story of Mr. Back's 
journey, which, like the rest, is a sad tale of suffering and 
privation. 

Having been directed on the 4th of October, 1821, to 
proceed with St. Germain, Belanger, and Beauparlant to 
Fort Enterprise, in the hopes of obtaining relief for the 
party, he set out. Up to the 7th they met with a little 
tripe dc roche, but this failing them they were compelled 
to satisfy, or rather allay, the cravings of hunger, by eating 
a gun-cover and a pair of old shoes. The grievous dis- 
appointment experienced on arriving at the house, and 
finding it a deserted ruin, cannot be told. 

"Without the assistance of the Indians, bereft of every 
resource, we felt ourselves (says Mr. Back) reduced to 
the most miserable state, which was rendered still worse 
from the recollection that our friends in the rear were as 
miserable as ourselves. For the moment, however, 
hunger prevailed, and each began to gnaw the scraps of 
putrid and frozen meat and sVm. Vkafc ^etfc \y«^ Joawfc* 
without waiting to prepare tftiera." kftw^^wwww^ 
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afterwards made, and the neck and bones of a deer 
found in the house were boiled and devoured. 

After resting a day at the house, Mr. Back pushed on 
with his companions in search of the Indians, leaving a 
note for Captain Franklin, informing him if he failed in 
meeting with the Indians, he intended to push on for the 
first trading establishment — distant about 130 miles — and 
send us succour from thence. On the 11th he set out on 
the journey, a few old skins having been first collected to 
serve as food. 

On the 13th and 14th of October they had nothing what- 
ever to eat. Belanger was sent off with a note to Franklin. 
On the 15th they were fortunate enough to fall in with a 
partridge, the bones of which were eaten, and the remain- 
der reserved for bait to fish with. Enough tripe de roche 
was, however, gathered to make a meal. Beauparlant 
now lingered behind, worn out by extreme weakness. On 
the 17th a number of crows, perched on some high pines, 
led them to believe that some carrion was near; and 
on searching, several heads of deer, half buried in the 
snow and ice, without eyes or tongues, were found. An 
expression of " Oh, merciful God, we are saved," broke 
from them both, and with feelings more easily imagined 
than described, they shook hands, not knowing what to 
say forjoy. 

St. Germain was sent back to bring up Beauparlant, 
for whose safety Back became very anxious, but he found 
the poor fellow frozen to death. 

The night of the 17th was cold and clear, but they 
could get no sleep. " From the pains of having eaten, 
we suffered (observes Back) the most excruciating tor- 
ments, though I in particular did not eat a quarter of 
what would have satisfied me ; it might have been from 
having eaten aguantity of raw or frozen sinews of the legs of 
deer, which neither of us could avoid doing, so great was 
our hunger." 

On the following day Belanger returned famishing with 
hunger, and told of tne pitiable state of Franklin and his 
reduced party. Back, both this day and the next, tried'to 
urge on his companions towards the object of their 
journey, but he could not conquer their stubborn deter- 
minations. They said they were unable to proceed from 
weakness; knew not the wav; that Back wanted to expose 
them again to death, and in fact loitered greedily about 
the remnants of the deer till the end of the month. «« It 
was not without the greatest difficulty tVatlco^^^wani. 
the men from eating every scrap fhey fooiA'- ^fofircug&.^O&SFj 
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were well aware of the necessity there was of being eco- 
nomical in our present situation, and to save whatever 
they could for our journey, yet they could not resist the 
temptation; and whenever my back was turned they seldom 
failed to snatch at the nearest piece to them, whether cooked 
or raw. Having collected with great care, and by self- 
denial, two small packets of dried meat or sinews sufficient 
(for men who knew what it was to fast) to last for eight 
days, at the rate of one indifferent meal per day, they set 
out on the 30th. On the 3rd of November they came on 
the track of Indians, and soon reached the tents of 
Akaitcho and his followers, when food was obtained, and 
assistance sent off to Franklin. 

In July they reached York Factory, from whence they 
had started three yearsbefore,and thus terminateda journey 
of 5550 miles, during which human courage and patience 
were exposed to trials such as few can bear with fortitude, 
unless, as is seen in Franklin's interesting narrative, arising 
out of reliance on the ever-sustaining care of an Almighty 
Providence. 

Parry's First Voyage, 1819—1820. 

The Admiralty having determined to continue the pro- 
gress of discovery in the Arctic seas, Lieut. W. E. Parry, 
who had been second in command under Capt. Boss, in 
the voyage of the previous year, was selected to take 
charge of a new expedition, consisting of the JSecla and 
Ghiper. The chief object of this voyage was to pursue 
the survey of Lancaster Sound, and decide on the proba- 
bility of a north-west passage in that direction; failmg in 
which, Smith's and Jones's Sounds were to be explored, 
with the same purpose in view. 

The respective officers appointed to the ships, were— 

Hecla, 375 tons : 

Lieut, and Commander — W. E. Parry. 

Lieutenant— Fred. W. Beechey. 

Captain— E. Sabine, B.A., Astronomer. 

Purser— W. H. Hooper. 

Surgeon— John Edwards. 

Assistant-Surgeon— Alexander Fisher. 

Midshipmen— James Clarke Boss, J. Nias, W. J. Dealy, 

Charles Palmer, John Bushnan. 
Greenland Pilots— J. Allison, master; G. Crawford, 

mate. 
44 Petty Officers, Seamen, &c. 

Total complement, ^A% 
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Griper, 180 tonf : 

Lient. and Commander — Matthew Liddon. 

Lieutenant — H. P. Hoppner. 

Assistant-Surgeon — C. J. Beverley. 

Midshipmen— -A. Reid, A. M. Skene, W. N. Griffiths. 

Greenland Pilots — George Fyfe, master; A. Elder, 

mate. 
28 Petty Officers, Seamen, &c. 

. Total complement, 36. 

The ships were raised upon, strengthened, and well 
found in stores and provisions for two years. On the 
11th of May, 1819, they got away from the Thames, and 
after a fair passage fell in with a considerable Quantity of 
ice in the middle of Davis Straits about the 20tn of June; 
it consisted chiefly of fragments of icebergs, on the out- 
skirts of the glaciers that form along the shore. After a 
tedious passage through the floes of ice, effected chiefly by 
heaving and warping, they arrived at Possession Bay on 
the morning of the 31st of July, being just a month earlier 
than they were here on the previous year. As many as fifty 
whales were seen here in the course of a few hours. On 
landing, they were not a little. astonished to find their own 
footprints of the previous year still distinctly visible in 
the snow. During an excursion of three or four miles into 
the interior, a fox, a raven, several ring-plovers and snow- 
buntings, were seen, as also a bee, from which it may be 
inferred that honey is to be procured even in these wild 
regions. Vegetation flourishes remarkably well here, con- 
sidering the high latitude, for wherever there was moisture 
tufts and various ground plants grew in considerable 
abundance. 

Proceeding on from hence into the Sound, they verified 
the opinion which had previously been entertained by 
many of the officers, that the Croker Mountains had no 
existence, for on the 4th of August the ships were in 
loner. 86° 56' W., three degrees to the westward of where 
land had been laid down by Boss in the previous year. 
The strait was named after Sir John Barrow, and was 
found to be pretty clear ; but on reaching Leopold Island, 
the ice extended in a compact body to the north, through 
which it was impossible to penetrate. Bather than remain 
inactive, waiting for the dissolution of the ice, Parry 
determined to try what could be done by ■hapmg. hit 
course to the southward, through the vw?p&&n& \xkk 
now named Begent Inlet. About toe ttV ofc &»«ufc,'<fl& 

b2 
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consequence of the local attraction, the ordinary com- 

E asses became useless from their great variation, and the 
innacles were removed from the deck to the carpenter's 
store-room as useless lumber, the azimuth compasses 
alone remaining; and these became so sluggish in their 
motions, that they required to be very nicely levelled, 
and frequently tapped before the card traversed. The 
local attraction was very great, and a mass of iron-stone 
found on shore attracted the magnet powerfully. The 
ships proceeded 120 miles from the entrance. 

On the 8th of August, in lat. 72° 13' N., and long. 
90° 29' W., (his extreme point of view Parry named Cape 
Kater), the Hecla came to a compact barrier of ice extend- 
ing across the inlet, which rendered one of two alternatives 
necessary, either to remain here until an opening took 
place, or to return again to the northward. The latter 
course was determined on. Making, therefore, for the 
northern shore of Barrow's Strait, on the 20th a narrow 
channel was discovered between the ice and the land. On the 
22nd, proceeding due west, after passing several bays and 
headlands, they noticed two large openings or passages, 
the first of which, more than eight leagues in width, he 
named Wellington Channel. To various capes, inlets, and 

Soups of islands passed, Parry assigned the names of 
otham, Barlow, Cornwallis, Bowen, Byam Martin, 
Griffith, Lowther, Bathurst, &c. On the 28th a boat was 
sent on shore at Byam Martin Island with Capt. Sabine, 
Mr. J. C. Boss, and the surgeons, to make observations, 
and collect specimens of natural history. The vegetation 
was rather luxuriant for these regions; moss in particular 
crew in abundance in the moist valleys and along the 
banks of the streams that flowed from the hills. The 
ruins of six Esquimaux huts were observed. Tracks of 
rein-deer, bears, and musk oxen were noticed, and the 
skeletons, skulls, and horns of some of these animals were 
found. 

On the 1st of September, they discovered the large and 
fine island, to which Parry has given the name of Melville 
Island after the First Lord of the Admiralty of that day. 
On the following day, two boats with a party of officers 
were despatched to" examine its shores. Some rein-deer 
and musk oxen were seen on landing, but being startled 
by the sight of a dog. it was found impossible to get near 
them. There seemed here to be a great quantity of the 
animal tribe, for the tracks of bears, oxen, and deer were 
BumerouB, and the horns, skin, and skulk were also found. 
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The borrows of foxes and field-mice were observed; 
several ptarmigan were shot, and flocks of enow-bunting, 

§eese, and ducks, were noticed, probably commencing 
leir migration to a milder climate. Along the beach 
there was an immense number of small shrimps, and 
various kinds of shells. 

On the 4th of September, Parry had the satisfaction of 
crossing the meridian of 110° W. in the latitude of 74° 
44' 20 , by which the expedition became entitled to the 
reward of 5000Z., granted by an order in Council upon the 
Act 58 Geo. HE., cap. 20, entitled "An Act for more 
effectually discovering the longitude at sea, and encou- 
raging attempts to find a northern passage between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and to approach the North 
Pole." This fact was not announced to the crews until 
the following day ; to celebrate the event they gave to 
a bold cape of the island then in sight the name of 
Bounty Cape ; and so anxious were they now to press for- 
ward, that they began to calculate the time when they should 
reach the longitude of 130° W., the second place specified 
by the order m Council for reward. On the afternoon of 
the 5th, the compactness of the ice stopped them, and 
therefore, for the first time since leaving England, the 
anchor was let go, and that in 110° W. longitude. 

A boat was sent on shore on the 6th to procure turf or 
peat for fuel, and, strangely enough, some small pieces of 
tolerably good coal were found in various places scattered 
over the surface. A party of officers that went on shore 
on the 8th killed several grouse on the island, and a 
white hare ; a fox, some field mice, several snow-bunting, a 
snowy owl, and four musk oxen were seen. Ducks, in 
small flocks, were seen along the shore, as well as several 
glaucous gulls and tern ; and a solitary seal was observed. 

As the ships were coasting along on the 7th, two herds 
of musk oxen were seen grazing, at the distance of about 
three-quarters of a mile from the beach : one herd con- 
sisted of nine, and the other of five of these cattle. They 
had also a distant view of two rein-deer. 

The average weight of the hares here is about eight 
pounds. Mr. Fisher the surgeon, from whose interesting 
journal I quote, states that it is very evident that this 
island must be frequented, if not constantly inhabited, by 
musk oxen in great numbers, for their bones and horns 
are found scattered about in all directions, and the greatest 
part of the carcase of one was discovered, on. oufc occaKtfs^. 
The skulls of two carnivorous animals, a 'WcAi wao- * ^T 02 ** 
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Oa the coming of the lOth. Mr. George FrJa, the master 

ett* with a party of ex asem b fcia^iac to the Griper, 
ded wi:h s rieV of «i*"r-.y aa ernlntrcg trip of some 
fifteen or twenty miles imo the iaserior. They oaly took 
nroTifioa* for a day with them. Great ■inawmau was 
nb that they did not lecarn ; and when two dajB elapsed, 
fears began to be entertained for their safety, and it was 
thooght the v matt bare lost their war. 

Messrs. Ifceid (midshipmanX BereHer (assistant-sur- 
geon), and Wakeham (dak), volunteered to go in search. 
5f their wiiadng mewmttf, bat themselves lost their 
war ; guided by the rorkets, fires, and lights exhibited, 
ther returned br ten at nifht, almost exhausted with, cold 
and fatigue, bat without intelligence of their friends. 
Foot relief parties were thereforeorganized, and sent oat 
on the morning of the 13th to prosecute the search, and 
one of them fell in with and brought back fear of the wan- 
derers, and another the remaining three before nightfall. 

The feet of most of them were much frost-bitten, and 
they were all wearied and worn out with their wanderings. 
It appears they had lost their way the evening of the day 
they went out. With regard to* food, they were by no 
means badly off, for they managed to kill as many grouse 
as they could eat. 

They found fertile valleys and level plains in the interior, 
abounding with grass and moss ; also a lake of fresh water, 
about two miles long by one broad, in which were several 
species of trout. Thev saw several herds of rein-deer on 
the plains, and two elk; also many hares, but no musk 
oxen. Some of those, however, who had been in search 
of the stray party, noticed herds of these cattle. 

The winter now began to set in, and the packed ice was 
so thick, that fears were entertained of being locked up in 
an exposed position on the coast ; it was, therefore, thought 
most prudent to put back, and endeavour to reuah the 
harbour which had been passed some days before. The 
vessels now got seriously buffeted among the floes and 
hummocks of ice. The Griper was forced aground on the 
beach, and for some time was in a very critical position, 
lieutenant Liddon having been confined to his cabin by 
a rheumatic complaint, was pressed at this juncture by 
Commander Parry to allow nxmae\£ to ta removed to the 
BMb, but he nobly refused, stating VhsVna ita»&&V»'~to& 
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last to leave the ship, and continued giving orders. The 
beach being sand, the Ortper was got off without injury. 

On the 23rd of September they anchored oil' the mouth 
of the harbour, and the thermometer now fell to 1°. The 
crew were set to work to cut a channel through the ice to 
the shore, and in the course of three days, a canal, two and a 
half miles in length, was completed, through which the vessel 
was tracked. The ice was eight or nine inches thick. An 
extra allowance of preserved meat was served out to the 
men, in consideration of their hard labour. The vessels 
were unrigged, and everything made snug and secure for 
passing the winter. Captain l?arry gave the name of the 
North Georgian Islands to this group, after his Majesty, 
King George III., but this has since been changed to the 
Parry Islands. 

Two reindeer were killed on the 1st of October, and 
several white bears were seen. On the 6th a deer was 
killed, which weighed 170 pounds. Seven were seen on 
the 10th, one of which was killed, and another severely 
wounded. Following after this animal, night overtook 
several of the sportsmen, and the usual signals of rockets, 
lights, Ac. were exhibited, to guide them back. One, John 
Pearson, a marine, had his nands so frost-bitten that he 
was obliged, on the 2nd of November, to have the four 
fingers of his left hand amputated. A wolf and four rein- 
deer were seen on the 14th. A herd of fifteen deer were 
seen on the 15th ; but those who saw them could not bring 
down any, as their fowling-pieces missed fire, from the 
moisture freezing on the locks. On the 17th and 18th 
herds of eleven and twenty respectively, were seen, and a 
small one was shot. A fox was caught on the 29th, which 
is described as equally cunning with his brethren of the 
temperate regions. 

To make the long winter pass as cheerfully ae possible, 
plays were acted, a school established, and a newspaper 
set on foot, certainly the first periodical publication that 
had ever issued from the Arctic regions. The title of this 
journal, the editorial duties of which were undertaken by 
Captain Sabine, was " The Winter Chronicle, or New 
Georgia Gazette." The first number appeared on the 1st 
of November. 

On the evening of the 5th of November the farce of 
" Miss in her Teens" was brought out, to the great 
amusement of the ships' companies, and, considering the 
local difficulties and disadvantages under which thenar^ 
formers laboured, their first essay, act»TOAii%\oVaft^ttR«Bk 
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report, did them infinite credit. Two hours were spent 
very happily, in their theatre on the quarter-deck, notwith- 
standing the thermometer outside the ship stood at zero, 
and within as low as the freezing point, except close to 
the stores, where it was a little higher. Another play was 
performed on the 24th, and so on every fortnight. The 
men wore employed daring the day in banking up the 
ships with snow. 

6n the 23rd of December, the officers performed "The 
Mayor of Garratt," which was followed by an after-piece, 
written by Captain Parry, entitled the " iforth-West Pas- 
sage, or the V oyage Finished." The sun having long 
since departed, the twilight at noon was so clear that 
books in the smallest print could be distinctly read. 

On the 6th of January, the farce of " Bon Ton" was 
performed, with the thermometer at 27° below zero. The 
cold became more and more intense. On the 12th it was 
51° below zero, in the open air; brandy froze to the 
consistency of honey; when tasted in this state it left 
a smarting on the tongue. The greatest cold experienced 
was on the 14th January, when the thermometer fell to 
54° below zero. On the 3rd of February, the sun was first 
visible above the horizon, after eighty-four days' absence. 
It was seen from the maintop of the ships, a height of 
about fifty-one feet above the sea. 

On the forenoon of the 24th a fire broke out at the 
storehouse, which was used as an observatory. All 
hands proceeded to the spot to endeavour to subdue the 
ilames, out having only snow to throw on it, and the mats 
with which the interior was lined being very dry, it was 
found impossible to extinguish it. The snow, "however, 
covered the astronomical instruments and secured them 
from the iire, and when the roof had been pulled down 
the lire had burned itself out. Considerable as the fire 
was, its influence ov heat extended but a very short 
distance, for several of the officers and men were 
frost-bitten, and confined from their efforts for several 
weeks. John Smith, of the Artillery, who was Captain 
Sabine's servant, and who, together with Sergeant 
Martin, happened to be in the house at the time the fire 
broke out, suffered much more severely. In their anxiety 
to save the dipping needle, which was standing close to 
the stove, and or which they knew the value, they imme- 
diately ran out witk it ; ana Smith not having time to put 
flO his gloves, had his fingers in half an hour so benumbed, 

* the animation so completely &us^en.fo&, \2&»fc on his 

f taken on bonr by Mt. £torac&»* ^Wm^\sa 
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bands plunged into a basin of cold water, the surface of 
the water was immediately frozen by the intense cold 
thus suddenly communicated to it ; and notwithstanding 
the most humane and unremitting attention paid him 
by the medical gentlemen, it was found necessary, some 
time after, to resort to the amputation of a part of four 
fingers on one hand, and three on the other. 

Parrv adds, " the appearance which our faces presented 
at the fire was a curious one ; almost every nose and cheek 
having become quite white with frost bites, in five minutes 
after being exposed to the weather, so that it was deemed 
necessary for the medical gentlemen, together with some 
others appointed to assist them, to go constantly round 
while the men were working at the fire, and to rub with 
snow the parts affected, in order to restore animation." 

The weather got considerably milder in March ; on the 
6th the thermometer got up to zero for the first time since 
the 17th of December. Tne observatory house on shore 
was now rebuilt. 

The vapour, which had been in a solid state on the 
ship's sides, now thawed below, and the crew, scraping 
off the coating of ice, removed on the 8th of March 
above a hundred bucketsfull each, containing from five to 
six gallons, which had accumulated in less than a month, 
occasioned principally from the men's breath, and the 
steam of victuals at meals. 

The scurvy now broke out among the crew, and prompt 
measures were taken to remedy it. Captain Parry took 
great pains to raise mustard and cress in his cabin for the 
men's use. 

On the 30th of April the thermometer stood at the 
freezing point, which it had not done since the 12th of 
September last. On the 1st of May the sun was seen at 
midnight for the first time that season. 

A survey was now taken of the provisions, fuel, and 
stores; much of the lemon juice was found destroyed 
from the bursting of the bottles by the frost. Having 
been only victualled for two years, and half that period 
having expired, Captain Parry, as a matter of prudence, 
reduced all hands to two-thirds allowance of all sorts of 
provisions, except meat and sugar. 

The crew were now set to work in cutting away the ice 
round the ships : the average thickness was found to be 
Seven feet. Many of the men who had keen out on 
excursions began to suffer much from snow bhndness. 
The sensation when first experienced, \s (teacrafck ^^j^** 
that felt when dust or sand gels into Vk» *!**» *™ 
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were, however, cured in the course of two or three day* 
by keeping the eyes covered, and bathing them occasion- 
ally with sugar of lead, or some other cooling lotion. 

To prevent the recurrence of the complaint, the men 
were ordered to wear a piece of crape or some substitute 
for it over the eyes. 

The channel round the ships was completed by the 17th 
of May, and they rose nearly two feet, having been kept 
down by the pressure of the ice round them, although 
lightened during the winter by the consumption of food 
and fuel. On the 24th they were astonisned by two 
showers of rain, a most extraordinary phenomenon in 
these regions. Symptoms of scurvy again appeared 
among the crew; one of the seamen who had been 
recently cured, having imprudently been in the habit 
of eating the fat skimmings, or " slush," in which salt 
meat had been boiled, and which was served out for their 
lamps. As the hills in many places now became exposed 
and vegetation commenced, two or three pieces of ground 
were dug up and sown with seeds of radishes, onions, 
and other vegetables. Captain Parry determined before 
leaving to make an excursion across the island for the 
purpose of examining its size, boundaries, productions, 
&c. Accordingly on the 1st of June an expedition was 
organized, consisting of the commander, Captain Sabine, 
Mr. Fisher, the assistant-surgeon, Mr. John Nias, mid- 
shipman of the Hecla, and Mr. Eeid, midshipman of the 
Griper, with two sergeants, and five Beamen and marines. 
Three weeks' provisions were taken, which together with 
two tents, wood for fuel, and other articles, weighing in 
all about 800 lbs., was drawn on a cart prepared: for the 
purpose by the men. 

Each of the officers carried a knapsack with his own 
private baggage, weighing from 18 to 24 lbs., also his 
gun and ammunition. The party started in high glee, 
under three hearty cheers from their comrades, sixteen of 
whom accompanied them for five miles, carrying their 
knapsacks and drawing the cart for them. 

They travelled by night, taking rest by day, as it was 
found to be warmer for sleep, and they haa only a covering 
of a single blanket each, besides the clothes they had on. 

On the 2nd they came to a small lake, about half a mile 
long, and met with eider ducks and ptarmigan j seven 
of the latter were shot. From the top of a range of hills 
at which they now arrived, they could see the masts of the 
■fcips in Winter Harbour with the naked eye, at about 
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ten or eleven miles distant. A vast plain was alio 
extending to the northward and westward. 

The party breakfasted on biscuit and a pint of gruel 
each, made of salep powder, which was found to be a very 
palatable diet. Bemdeer with their fawns were met 
with. 

They derived great assistance in dragging their cart by 
rigging upon it one of the tent blankets as a sail, a truly 
nautical contrivance, and the wind favouring them, they 
made great progress in this way. Captain Sabine being 
taken ill with a bowel complaint, had to be conveyed 
on this novel sail carriage. They, however, had some 
ugly ravines to pass, the crossings of which were very 
tedious and troublesome. On the 7th the party came to a 
large bay, which was named after their ships, Hecla and 
Griper Bay. The blue ice was cat through by hard work 
with boarding pikes, the only instruments they had, and 
afterdiggingfourteen and a half feet the water rushed up; it 
was not very salt, but sufficient to satisfy them that it was 
the ocean. An island seen in the distance was named after 
Captain Sabine ; some of the various points and capes 
were also named after others of the party. Although tnis 
shore was found blocked up with such heavy ice, there 
appear to be times when there is open water here, for 
a piece of fir wood seven and a half feet long, and about 
the thickness of a man's arm, was found about eighty 
yards inland from the hummocks of the beach, and about 
thirty feet above the level of the sea. Before leaving 
the shore, a monument of stones twelve feet high was 
erected, in which were deposited, in a tin cylinder, an 
account of their proceedings, a few coins, and several 
naval buttons. The expedition now turned back, shaping 
its course in a more westerly direction, towards some 
high blue hills, which had long been in sight. On many 
days several ptarmigans were shot. The horns and tracts 
of deer were very numerous. 

On the 11th they came in sight of a deep gulf, to which 
Lieutenant Lid don's name was given; the two capes at 
its entrance being called after Beechey and Hoppner. In 
the centre was an island about three-quarters of a mile in 
length, rising abruptly to the height of 700 feet. The 
shores of the gulf were very rugged and precipitant, and 
in descending a steep hill, the axle-tree of their cart 
broke, and they had to leave it behind, taking the body 
with them, however, for fuel. The wheels, which were 
left on the spot, may astonish some future adventurer 
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who discovers them. The stores, &c., were divided among 
the officers and men. 

Making their way on the ice in the gulf, the island in 
the centre was explored, and named after Mr. Hooper, the 
purser of the Secla. It was found to be of sandstone, and 
very barren, rising perpendicularly from the sea on the 
west side. Four fat geese were killed here, and a great 
many animals were seen around the gulf; some attention 
being paid to examining its shores, &c., a fine open 
valley was discovered, and the tracks of oxen and deer 
were very numerous ; the pasturage appeared to be ex- 
cellent. 

On the 13th, a few ptarmigan and a golden plover were 
killed. No less than thirteen deer in one herd were seen, 
and a musk ox for the first time this season. 

The remains of six Esquimaux huts were discovered 
about 300 yards from the beach. Vegetation now began 
to flourish, the sorrel was found far advanced, and a 
species of saxifrage was met with in blossom. They 
reached the ships on the evening of the 15th, after a 
journey of about 180 miles. 

The ships' crews, during their absence, had been occu- 
pied in getting ballast in and re-stowing the hold. 

Shooting parties were now sent out m various directions 
to procure game. Dr. Fisher gives an interestingaccount 
of nis ton days' excursion with a couple of men. The deer 
were not so numerous as they expected to find them. 
About thirty were seen, of which his party killed but 
two, which were very lean, weighing only, when skinned 
and cleaned, 50 to GO lbs. A couple of wolves were seen, and 
some foxes, with a great many hares, four of which were 
killed, weighing from 7 to 8 lbs. The aquatic birds seen 
were — brent geese, king ducks, long-tailed ducks, and arctic 
a;id glaucous gulls. The land birds were ptarmigans, 
plovers, sanderlings. and snow buntings. The geese were 
pivlty numerous for the first few days, but got wild and 
wary on being disturbed, keeping in the middle of lakes out 
of gun-shot. About a dozen were, however, killed, and fif- 
teen |)tnrmi<rans. These birds are represented to be so 
stupid that all seen may be shot. Dr. Fisher was surprised 
on his return on the 29th of June, after his ten days* 
absence, to find how much vegetation had advanced; 
tho land being now completely clear of snow, was covered 
^ith tho purplo-eoloured saxifrage in blossom, with mosses, 

[ with sorrel, and the grass was two to three inches long. 
two wcro sent out twice a week, to co\ta& W\a wrcm* 
M fow minutes onough, could. \>e igvQGaxQdLtoiB&k&* 
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salad for dinner. After being mixed with vinegar it was 
regularly served out to the men. The English garden 
seeds that had been sown got on but slowly, and did not 
yield any produce in time to be used. 

On the 31st of June Wm. Scott, a boatswain's mate, 
who had been afflicted with scurvy, diarrhoea, &c, died, 
and was buried on the 2nd of July — a slab of sandstone 
bearing an inscription, carved by Dr. Fisher, being erected 
over his grave. 

From observations made on the tide during two months, 
it appears that the greatest rise and fall here is four feet four 
inches. A large pile of stones was erected on the 14th of 
July, upon the most conspicuous hill, containing the usual 
notices, coins, &c, and on a large stone an inscription was 
left notifying the wintering of the ships here. 

On the 1st of August the ships, which had been pre- 
viously warped out, got clear of the harbour, and found 
a channel, both eastward and westward, clear of ice, about 
three or four miles in breadth along the land. 

On the 6th they landed on the island, and in the course 
of the night killed fourteen hares and a number of glau- 
cous gulls, which were found with their young on the top 
of a precipitous insulated rock. 

On the 9th the voyagers had an opportunity of observ- 
ing an instance of the violent pressure that takes place 
occasionally by the collision of neavy ice. " Two pieces 
(says Dr. Fisher) that happened to come in contact close 
to us pressed so forcibly against one another that one of 
them, although forty-two feet thick, and at least three 
times that in length and breadth, was forced up on its edge 
on the top of another piece of ice. But even this is 
nothing when compared with the pressure that must have 
existed to produce the effects that we see along the shore, 
for, not only heaps of earth and stones several tons weight 
are forced up, but hummocks of ice, from fifty to sixty feet 
thick, are piled up on the beach. It is unnecessary to 
remark that a ship, although fortified as well as wood and 
iron could make her, would have but little chance of with- 
standing such overwhelming force." 

This day a musk ox was shot, which weighed more than 
700 lbs. ; the carcass, when skinned and cleaned, yielding 
421 lbs. of meat. The flesh did not taste so very strong of 
musk as had been represented. 

The ships made but slow progress, being still thickly 
beset with floes of ice, 40 or 50 feet thick, and had to make 
fast for security to hummocks of ice ou tna \jbmSi. 

Oq the 15th And 16th they -were off fo» wa»tf**fc 
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point of the island, but a survey of the locality from the 
precipitous cliff of Cape Dundas, presented the same 
interminable barrier of ice as far as the eye could reach. 
A bold high coast was sighted to the south-west, to which 
the name of Bank's Land was given. 

Captain Parry states that on the 23rd the ships received 
by far the heaviest shocks they had experienced during the 
voyage, and performed six miles of the most difficult navi- 
gation he had ever known among ice. 

Two musk bulls were shot on the 24th by parties who 
landed, out of a herd of seven which were seen. They 
were lighter than the first one shot — weighing only about 
360 lbs. From the number of skulls and skeletons of these 
animals met with, and their capabilities of enduring the 
rigour of the climate, it seems probable that they do not 
migrate southward, but winter on this island. 

Attempts were still made to work to the eastward, but 
on the 25th, from want of wind, and the closeness of the 
ice, the ships were obliged to make fast again, without 
having gained above a mile after several hours labour. A 
fresh breeze springing up on the 26th opened a passage 
along shore, and the shins made sail to the eastward, and 
in the evening were off tlieir old quarters in Winter Har- 
bour. On the following evening, after a fine run, they 
were off the east end of Melville Island. Lieut. Parry, 
this day, announced to the officers and crew that after due 
consideration and consultation, it had been found useless 
to prosecute their researches farther westward, and there- 
fore encloavours would be made in a more southerly direc- 
tion, failing in which, the expedition would return to 
England, ltogent Inlet and the southern shores generally, 
wore found so blocked up with ice, that the return to 
England was on the 80th of August publicly announced. 
This day, Navy Board and Admiralty Inlets were passed, 
and on tho 1st of September the vessels got clear of Bar- 
row Strait, and reached Baffin's Bay on the 5th. They 
foil in with a whaler belonging to Hull, from whom they 
learnt the news of tho doath of George the Third and the 
Duko of Kent, and that eleven vessels having been lost 
in tho wo last year, fears were entertained for their safety. 
J. ho l<rwndship y anothor Hull whaler, informed them that 
in company with tho IVuelove she had looked into Smith's 
Sound that summer. Tho Alexander, of Aberdeen, one 
of tho ships omployed on the former voyage of discovery 
to these teas, had also entered Lancaster Sound. After 
A ^uomng At Clyde's River, whew they met a good-natured 

» or .Esquimaux, the snips made fl»Y«&fc <& ^k&c ^rc; 
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across the Atlantic, and after a somewhat boisterous pat- 
sage, Commodore Parry landed at Peterhead on the 30th 
of October, and, accompanied by Captain Sabine and Mr. 
Hooper, posted to London. 

Pabry's Second Voyage, 1821—1823. 

The experience which Capt. Parry had formed in his 
previous voyage, led him to entertain the opinion that a 
communication might be found between Regent Inlet 
and Roe's Welcome, or through Repulse Bay, and thence to 
the north-western shores. The following are his remarks : 
" On an inspection of the charts I think it will also appear 
probable that a communication will one day be found to 
exist between this inlet (Prince Regent's) and Hud- 
son's Bay, either through the broad and unexplored 
channel c?Jled Sir Thomas Roe's Welcome, or through 
Repulse Bay, which has not yet been satisfactorily 
examined. It is also probable that a channel will be found 
to exist between the western land and the northern coast 
of America." Again, in another place, he says, " Of the 
existence of a North- West Passage to the Pacific it is now 
scarcely possible to doubt, and from the success which 
attended our efforts in 1819, after passing through Sir 
James Lancaster's Sound, we were not unreasonable in 
anticipating its complete accomplishment. But the season 
in which it is practicable to navigate the Polar Seas does 
not exceed seven weeks. From all that we observed it 
seems desirable that ships endeavouring to reach the 
Pacific Ocean by this route should keep if possible on the 
coast of America, and the - lower in latitude that coast 
may be found, the more favourable will it prove for the 
purpose; hence Cumberland Strait, Sir Tnomas Roe's 
Welcome, and Repulse Bay appear to be the points most 
worthy of attention. I cannot therefore but consider that 
any expedition equipped by Great Britain with this view 
ought to employ its Best energies in attempting to pene- 
trate from the eastern coast of America along its northern 
shore. In consequence of the partial success which has 
hitherto attended our attempts, the whalers have already 
extended their views, and a new field has been opened 
for one of the most lucrative branches of our commerce, 
and what is scarcely of less importance, one of the most 
valuable nurseries for seamen which Great Britain pos- 
sesses." — Parry's First Voyage, vol. ii. p. 240. m 

Pleased with his former zeal and enterprise, and in 
order to give him an opportunity oi ta&&& ^» ^^^ * 
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his observations, a few months after he returned home, 
the Admiralty gave Parry the command of another expe- 
dition, with instructions to proceed to Hudson's Strait, and 
penetrate to the westward until in Repulse Bay, or on 
some other part of the shores of Hudson's Bay to the 
north of Wager Biver, he should reach the western coast 
of the continent. Failing in these quarters, he was to keep 
along the coast, carefully examining every bend or inlet, 
which should appear likely to afford a practicable passage 
to the westward. 

The vessels commissioned, with their officers and crews, 
were the following. Several of the officers of the former 
expedition were promoted, those who had been on the last 
voyage with Parry I have marked with an asterisk : — 

Fury. 

Commander — *W. E. Parry. 

Chaplain and Astronomer — Bev. Geo. Fisher (was in 

the Dorothea, under Capt. Buchan, in 1818.) 
Lieutenants— * J. Nias and *A. Beid. 
Surgeon — *J. Edwards. 
Purser — *W. H. Hooper. 
Assistant-Surgeon — J. Skeoch. 
Midshipmen — *J. C. Boss, *J. Bushnan, J. Henderson, 

F. B. M. Crozier. 
Greenland Pilots — *J. Allison, master ; *G. Crawfurd, 

mate. 
47 Petty Officers, Seamen, &c. 

Total complement, 60. 

Hecla. 

Commander— G. F. Lyon. 
Lieutenants— *H. P. Hoppner and *C. Palmer. 
Surgeon— *A. Fisher. 
Purser — J. Germain. 
Assistant-Surgeon — A. M'Laren. 
Midshipmen— *W. N. Griffiths, J. Sherer, C. Bichard?, 
E. J. Bird. 

Greenland Pilots-*G. Fife, master; *A. Elder, mate, 
46 .Fetty Officers, Seamen, &c. 

Total complement, 58. 

Lieutenant Lyon, the second in command, had obtained 
aome reputation from his travels in Tripoli, Mourzouk, 
and other parts of Northern Africa, and was raised to tho 
*ak of Commander on his appointment to the Hecla, and 
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received his promotion as Captain, when the expedition 
returned. 

The ships were accompanied as far as the ice by the 
Nautilus transport, freighted with provisions and stores, 
which were to oe transhipped as soon as room was found 
for them. 

The vessels got away from the little Nore early on the 
8th of May, 1821, but meeting with strong gales off the 
Greenland.coast, and a boisterous passage, did not fall in 
with the ice until the middle of June. 

On the 17th of June, in a heavy gale from the south- 
ward, the sea stove and carried away one of the quarter 
boats of the Hecla. On the following day, in lit. 60? 
53' N., long. 61° 39' W., they made the pack or main 
body of ice, having many large bergs in ana near it. On 
the 19th, Resolution Island, at the entrance of Hudson 
Strait, was seen distant sixty-four miles. Capt. Lyon 
states, that during one of the watches, a large fragment 
was observed to fall from an iceberg near the Hecla, 
which threw up the water to a great height, sending 
forth at the same time a noise like the report of a great 
gun. From this period to the 1st of July, the ships 
were occupied in clearing the Nautilus of her stores pre- 
paratory to her return home, occasionally made fast to a 
berg, or driven out to sea by gales. On the 2nd, after 
running through heavy ice, they again made Resolution 
Island, and shaping their course for the Strait, were soon 
introduced to the company of some unusually large ice- 
bergs. The altitude of one was 258 feet above the surface 
of the sea; its total height, therefore, allowing one-seventh 
only to be visible, must have been about 1806 feet ! This 
however is supposing the base under water not to spread 
beyond the mass above water. The vessels had scarcely 
drifted past this floating mountain, when the eddy tide 
carried them with great rapidity amongst a cluster 
of eleven bergs of huge size, and having a beautiful 
diversity of form. The largest of these was 210 feet 
above the water. The floe ice was running wildly at the 
rate of three miles an hour, sweeping the vessels past the 
bergs, against any one of which they might have received 
incalculable injury. An endeavour was made to make 
the ships fast to one of them, (for all of them were aground), 
in order to ride out the tide, but it proved unsuccessful, 
and the Fwry had much difficulty in sending a boat for 
some men who were on a small berg, making holes for 
her ice anchors. They were therefore vwegfe ^m«» «ik 

F 
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soon beset. Fifty-four icebergs were counted from die 
mast-head. 

On the 3rd they made some progress through rery heavy 
floes ; but on the tide turning, the loose ice flew together 
with snch rapidity and noise, that there was barely time 
to secure the ships in a natural dock, before the two streams 
met, and even then they received some heavy shocks. 
Water was procured for use from the pools in the floe to 
which the snips were made fast ; and this being the first 
time of doing so, afforded great amusement to the novices, 
who, even when it was their period of rest, preferred pelt- 
ing each other with snow-balk, to going to bed. Buffeting 
with eddies, strong currents, and dangerous bergs, they 
were kept in a state of anxiety and danger, for a week or 
ten days. On one occasion, with the prospect of b2ing 
driven on shore, the pressure they experienced was so 
great, that five hawsers, six inches thick, were carried 
away, and the best b jwer anchor of the Hecla was wrenched 
from the bows, and broke off at the head of the shank, with 
as much ease as if, instead of weighing upwards of a ton, 
it had been of crockery ware. For a week they were 
embayed by the ice, and during this period they saw three 
strange ships, also beset, under Resolution Island, which 
they contrived to join on the 16th of July, making fast to a 
floe near them. They proved to be the Hudson's Bay 
Company's traders, Prhtce of Wales and Eddystone, with 
the Lord Wellington, chartered to convey 160 natives of 
Holland, who were proeeedinjrto settle on Lord Selkirk's 
estate, at the Bed Biver. " Whilst nearing these vessels 
(says Lyon), we observed the settlers waltzing on deck, for 
above two hours, the men in old-fashioned grey jackets, 
and the women wearing long-eared mob caps, like those used 
by the Swiss peasants. As we were surrounded by ice, 
and the thermometer was at the freezing point, it may be 
supposed that this ball, al vero fresco, afforded us much 
amusement." The Hudson's Bay ships had left England 
twenty days after the expedition. 

The emigrant ship had been hampered nineteen days 
amongst the ice, before she joined the others ; and as this 
navigation was new to her captain and crew, they almost 
despaired of ever getting to their journey's end, so varied 
and constant had been their impediments. The Butch- 
men had, however, behaved very philosophically during 
this period, and seemed determined on being merry, in 
toite of the weather and the dangers. Several marrngef 
*-tf taken place, (the surgeon, wna ^aa raxm^ymg 
&* to the colony, officiating us dfeTg^raax^ *&^ "s&sssg 
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more were in agitation ; each happy couple always deferriig 
the ceremony until a fine day allowed of an craning ball, 
which was only terminated by a fresh breeze, or a fall of 
enow. (Lyons Private Journal, p. 11.) On the 17th the 
ships were separated by the ice, and they saw no more of 
their visitors. On the 21st they were only off the Lower 
Savage Islands. In the evening they saw a very force 
bear lying on a piece of ice, and two boats were instantly 
sent off in chase. They approached very close before 
he took to the water, when he swam rapidly, and made 
long springs, turning boldly to face his pursuers. It was 
with difficulty he was captured. As these animals, although 
very fat and bulky, sink the instant they die, he was 
lashed to a boat, and brought alongside the ship. On 
hoisting him in, they were astonished to find that hie 
weight exceeded sixteen hundred pounds, being one of the 
largest ever killed. Two instances, only, of larger bean 
being shot are recorded, and these were by Barentz's crew, 
in his third voyage, at Cherie Island, to which they gave 
the name of Bear Island. The two bears killed then 
measured twelve and thirteen feet, while this one only 
measured eight feet eight inches, from the snout to the 
insertion of the tail. The seamen ate the flesh without 
experiencing any of those baneful effects which old navi- 
gators attribute to it, and which are stated to have made 
three of Barentz's people " so sick that we expected they 
would have died, and their skins peeled off from head to 
foot." Bruin was very fat, and having procured a tub of 
blubber from the carcass, it was thrown overboard, and 
the smell soon attracted a couple of walruses, the first that 
had been yet seen. 

They here fell in with a numerous body of the Esqui- 
maux, who visited them from the shore. In less than an 
hour the ships were beset with thirty " kayaks," or men's 
canoes, and five of the women's large boats, or " oomiaks." 
Some of the latter held upwards of twenty women. A 
most noisy but merry barter instantly took place, the crew 
being as anxious to purchase Esquimaux curiosities, as the 
natives were to procure iron and European toys. 

** It is quite out of my power (observes Captain Lyon) 
to describe the shouts, yells, and laughter of the savages, 
or the confusion which existed for two or three hours. 
The females were at first very shy, and unwilling to °°*&e 
on the ice, but bartered everything from their boats. Thy 
timidity, however, soon wore off, and they, in^ the end, 
became as noisy and boisterous aa ^3aft 1D " B \. ^ * 
scarcely -possible (he adds) to conoexro «#>% >■ 

t2 
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ugly or disgusting than the countenances of the old 
women, who had inflamed eyes, wrinkled skin, black teeth, 
and, in fact, such a forbidding set of features as scarcely 
could be called human; to which might be added their 
dress, which was such as gave them the appearance of 
aged ourang-outangs. Frobisher's crew may Be pardoned 
for having, m such superstitious times as a.d. 15/6 : taken 
one of these ladies for a witch, of whom it is said, *' The 
old wretch whom our sailors supposed to be a witch, had 
her buskins pulled off, to see if sne was cloven-footed ; and 
being very ugly and deformed, we let her go/ " 

In bartering they have a singular custom of ratifying 
the bargain, by licking the article all over before it is put 
away in security. Captain Lyon says he frequently shud- 
dered at seeing the children draw a razor over their tongue, 
as unconcernedly as if it had been an ivory paper-knife. 
I cannot forbear quoting here some humorous passages 
from his journal, which stand out in relief to the scientific 
and nautical parts of the narrative. 

" The strangers were so well pleased in our society, 
that they showed no wish to leave us, and when the 
market had quite ceased, they began dancing and playing 
with our people, on the ice alongside. This exercise set 
many of their noses bleeding, and discovered to us a most 
nasty custom, which accounted for their gory faces, and 
which was, that as fast as the blood ran down, they scraped 
it with the fingers into their mouths, appearing to con- 
sider it as a refreshment, or dainty, if we might judge by 
the zest with which they smacked their lips at eacn 
supply." * * # 

" In order to amuse our new acquaintances as much as 
possible, the fiddler was sent on the ice, where he instantly 
found a most delightful set of dancers, of whom some of 
the women kept pretty good time. Their only figure con- 
sisted in stamping ana jumping with all their might. Our 
musician, who was a lively fellow, soon caught the infec- 
tion, and began cutting capers also. In a short time every 
one on the floe, officers, men, and savages, were dancing 
together, and exhibited one of the most extraordinary 
sights I ever witnessed. One of our seamen, of a fresh, 
ruddy complexion, excited the admiration of all the young 
females, wno patted his face, and danced around him 
wherever he went. 

" The exertion of dancing so exhilarated the Esquimaux, 
that they had the appearance of being boisterously drunk, 
*d played many extraordinary \>T&ak&. Amongst others, 
ft Arourite joke to ran. wily "beYanii \ta* fefcuat&k* wA 
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shouting loudly in one ear, to give them at the same time 
a very smart slap on the other. While looking on, I was 
sharply saluted in this manner, and, of course, was quite 
startled, to the great amusement of the bystanders : our 
cook, who was a most active and unwearied jumper, 
became so great a favourite, that every one boxed nis ears 
so soundly, as to oblige the poor man to retire from 
such boisterous marks of approbation. Amongst other 
sports, some of the Esquimaux rather roughly, but with 
great good humour, challenged our people to wrestle. 
One man, in particular, who had thrown several of his 
countrymen, attacked an officer of a very strong make, 
but the poor savage was instantly thrown, and with no 
very easy fall; yet, although every one was laughing 
at him, he bore it with exemplary good humour. The 
same officer afforded us much diversion by teaching a 
large party of women to bow, curtsey, shake hands, turn 
their toes out, and perform sundry other polite accom- 
plishments; the whole party, master and pupils, pre- 
serving the strictest gravity. 

" Towards midnight all our men, except the watch on 
eck, turned in to their beds, and the fatigued and hungry 
Esquimaux returned to their boats to take their supper, 
which consisted of lumps of raw flesh and blubber 
of seals, birds, entrails, &c. ; licking their fingers with 
great zest, and with knives or fingers scraping the blood 
and grease which ran down their chins into their 
mouths." 

Many other parties of the natives were fallen in with 
during the slow progress of the ships, between Salisbury 
and Nottingham Islands, who were equally as eager 
to beg, barter, or thieve ; and the mouth was the gene- 
ral repository of most of the treasures they received; 
needles, pins, nails, buttons, beads, and other small et- 
ceteras, being md^scriminately stowed away there, but 
detracting in nowise from their volubility of speech. On 
the 13th of August the weather being calm and fine, 
narwhals or sea-unicorns were very numerous about the 
ships, and boats were sent, but without success, to strike 
one. There were sometimes as many as twenty of these 
beautiful fish in a shoal, lifting at times their immense 
horn above the water, and at others, showing their glossy 
backs, which were spotted in the manner of coach dogs m 
England. The length of these fish is abotit ^ e * leet » 
exclusive of the horn, which averages five or s^mor^ 

v Captain Parry landed and slept ou ^f^gT^^ 
Bis boat's crew caught in hoVca ou $*> ^*^ ^ H5M!a, 
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mXLvJkm, or young coal-fish, to serve for two aedi lor the 
whole ship's company. During the right white whales 
were seen lying in hundreds dose to the rocks, probably 
feeding on tie Hillocks. After carefully examining; Duke 
of York Bay, the ships got into the Frozen Strait of 
Middleton on the morning of the 20th, and an anxious 
day was closed by passing an opening to the southward, 
which was found to be Sir Thomas Jtoe *s Welcome, and 
hearing to for the night off a bay to the north-west. 
The ships got well in to Repulse Bay on the 22nd, and a 
careful examination of its shores was made by the boats. 

Captains Parry and Lvon, with several officers from 
each ship, landed and explored the northern shores, while 
a boat examined the head of the bay. The waters of 
a long cove are described by Captain Lyon as being abso- 
lutely hidden by the quantities of young eider ducks, 
which, under the direction of their mothers, were ™»lring 
their first essays in swimming. 

Captain Lyon with a boat's crew made a trip of a 
couple of days along some of the indents of the bay, 
and discovered an inlet, which, however, on being entered 
subsequently by the ships, proved only to be the dividing 
channel between an island and the mainland, about six 
miles in length by one in breadth. Proceeding to die north- 
ward by Hurd's channel, they experienced a long rolling 
ground swell setting against them. On the 28th, ascend- 
ing a steep mountain, Captain Lyon discovered a noble 
bay, subsequently named Gore Bay, in which lay a few 
islands, and towards this they directed their course. 

Captain Parry, who had been two days absent with 
boats exploring the channel and shores of the strait* 
returned on the 29th, but set off again on ihs same day 
wit h six boats to sound and examine more minutely. 
When Parry returned at night, Mr. Griffiths, of the 
JEhcla, brought on board a large doe, which he had killed 
while swimming (amongst large masses of ice) from isle 
to isle ; two others and a fawn were procured on shore by 
the Fury's people. The game laws, as they were laid 
down on the former voyage while wintering at Melville 
Island, were once more put in force. These "enacted 
that for the purpose of economizing the ship's provisions, 
all deer or musk-oxen killed should be served out in lieu 
of the usual allowance of meat. Hares, ducks, aid other 
■irds were not at this time to be included. As an encou- 
*oment to sportsmen, the head, le^a, and offal of the 
r animals were to be the ^um^?. <& \)aa&fc ^V<& 
**d the carcases fox the general ©k^lT "In <&* 
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animals of this day (observes Lyon) we were convinced 
Jhat our sportsmen had not forgotten the latitude to which 
their perquisites might legally extend, for the necks were 
made so long as to encroach considerably on the vertebra 
of the back ; a manner of amputating the heads which. 
had been learnt during the former voyage, and, no doubt, 
would be strictly acted up to in the present one." 

Whilst the snips on the 30th were proceeding through 
this strait, having to contend with heavy wind and wud 
ice, which with an impetuous tide ran against the rooks 
with loud crashes, at the rate of five knots in the centra 
stream; four boats towing astern were torn away by the 
ice, and, with the men in them, were for some time in 
great danger. The vessels anchored for the night in » 
small nook, and weighing at daylight on the 31st they 
stood to the eastward, but Gore &y was found closely 
packed with ice, and most of the inlets they passed were 
also beset. 

A prevalence of fog, northerly wind, and heavy ice in floes 
of some miles in circumference, now carried the ships, in spite 
of constant labour and exertions, in three days back to the 
very spot in Fox's Channel, where a month ago they had 
commenced their operations. It was not till the 5th of 
September that they could again get forward, and then by 
one of the usual changes in the navigation of these seas, 
the ships ran well to the north-east unimpeded, at the rate 
of six knots an hour, anchoring for the night at the month 
of a large opening, which was named Lyon Inlet. The 
next day they proceeded about twenty-five miles up this 
inlet, which appeared to be about eight miles broad. 
Captain Parry pushed on with two boats to examine the 
head of the inlet, taking provisions for a week. He 
returned on the 14th, having failed in finding any outlet to 
the place he had been examining, which was very extensive, 
full of fiords and rapid overfalls of the tide. He had 
.procured a sufficiency of game to afford his people a hot 
supper every evening, which, after the constant labour of 
the day, was highly acceptable. He fell in also with a 
small party of natives who displayed the usual thieving 
propensities. 

Animal food of all kinds was found to be very plentiful 
in this locality. A fine salmon trout was brought down by 
one of the officers from a lake in the mountains. The crew 
of the Hecla killed in a fortnight four deer, forty liarea, 
eighty-two ptarmigan, fifty ducks, three divers, tb ^J °**> 
three ravens, four seals, ermines, »«m^» ?7^«« 
Two of the seals killed weTe immena* wsxa»» *\ ^ 
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bearded species (Phoca barbata), very fat, weighing about 
eight or nine cwt., the others were the common species 
\P. vitulina.) 

Captain Parry again left in boats on the 15th to examine 
jnore carefully the land that had been passed so rapidly on 
the 5th and 6th. Not finding him return on the 24th, 
Captain Lyon ran down the coast to meet him, and by 
burning blue lights fell in with him at ten that night. 
It appeared he had been frozen up for two days on the 
second evening after leaving. When he got clear he ran 
down to, and sailed round, Gore Bay, at that time per- 
fectly clear of ice, but by the next morning it was quite 
filled with heavy pieces, which much impeded his return. 
Once more he was frozen up in a small bay, where he was 
detained three days ; when finding there was no chance 
of getting out, in consequence of the rapid formation of 
young ice, by ten hours' severe labour, the boats were 
carried over a low point of land, a mile and a half wide, 
and once more launched. 

On the 6th of October the impediments of ice continuing 
to increase, being met with in all its formations of sludge 
or young ice, pancake ice and bay ice, a small open bay 
within a little cape of land, forming the S. E. extremity of 
an island off Lyon Inlet, was sounded, and being found 
to be safe anchorage the ships were brought in, and, from 
the indications which were setting in, it was finally deter- 
mined to secure them there for the winter ; by means of 
a canal half a mile long, which was cut, they were taken 
further into the bay. The island was named Winter Isle. 

Preparations were now made for occupation and amuse- 
ment, so as to pass away pleasantly the period of detention. 
A good stock of theatrical dresses and properties having 
been laid in by the officers before leaving England, 
arrangements were made for performing plays fortnightly, 
as on their last winter residence, as a means of amusing 
the seamen, and in some degree to break the tedious 
monotony of their confinement. As there could be no 
desire, or hope of excelling, every officer's name was 
readily entered on the list of dramatis persona, Captain 
Lvon kindly undertaking the difficult office of manager. 
J. hose ladies (says Lyon) who had cherished the growth 
ot their beards and whiskers, as a defence against the 
inclemency of the cliamte, now generously agreed to do 
away with such unfeminine ornaments, and everything 
bade fair for a most stylish theatre. 

it a curiosity, I may here put ou. xeccrcd tha ^lay-bill for 
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the evening. I have added the ship to which each officer 
belonged. 

THEATEE EOYAL, 

WINTEB ISLE. 



The Public are respectfully informed that this little, yet 
elegant, Theatre will open for the season on Friday 
next, the 9th of November, 1821, when will be per- 
formed Sheridan's celebrated Comedy of 

THE BIVALS. 

Sir Anthony Absolute . Captain Parry (Fury). 

Captain Absolute . . Captain Lyon (Hecla). 

Sir Lucius 0? Trigger . Mr. Crozier (Fury). 

Faulhland .... Mr. J. Edwards (JFury). 

Acres Mr. J. Henderson (jfury). 

Fag Lieut. Hoppner (Hecla). 

David Lieut. Beia (Fury). 

Mrs. Malaprop . . . Mr. C. Richards (Hecla). 

Julia Mr. W. H. Hooper (Fury). 

Lydia Languish . . Mr. J. Sherer (Hecla). 

Lucy Mr. W. Mogg (clerk of Hecla). 



Songs by Messrs. C. Palmer (Hecla) and J. Henderson 
will be introduced in the course of the evening. 



On the 17th of December a shivering set of actors per- 
formed to a great-coated, yet very cold audience the 
comedy of the "Poor Gentleman." A burst of true Eng- 
lish feeling was exhibited during the performance of this 
play. In the scene where Lieut. Worthington and Corporal 
Foss recount in so animated a manner then* former achieve- 
ments, advancing at the same time, and huzzaing for 
" Old England," the whole audience, with one accord, rose 
and gave three most hearty cheers. They then sat down, 
and the play continued uninterrupted. 

On Christmas Eve, in order to keep the people quiet 
and sober, two farces were performed, and the phantasma- 
goria (which had been kindly presented anonymously to 
the ships before leaving by a lady) exhibited, so that the 
night passed merrily away. .. 

The coldness of the weather proved no bar to tne per- 
fonnance of a play at the appointed time, u ^ m ^* 
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the seamen the purpose was answered, but it was a cruel 

task for the performers. " In our green-room (says Lyon), • 
which was as much warmed as any other part of the 
Theatre, the thermometer stood at 16°, and on a table 
which was placed over a stove, and about six inches above 
it, the coffee froze in the cups. For my sins, I was obliged 
to be dressed in the height of the fashion, as Dick Dow- 
las, in the " Heir at Law," and went through the last 
scene of the play with two of my fingers frost-bitten! Let 
those who have witnessed and admired the performances 
of a Young, answer if he could possibly have stood so 
cold a reception." 

Captain JParry also states in his Journal, " Among the 
recreations which afforded the highest gratification to 
several among us, I may mention the musical parties we 
were enabled to muster, and which assembled on stated 
evenings throughout the winter, alternately in Commander 
Lyon's cabin and in my own. More skilful amateurs in 
music might well have smiled at these, our humble con- 
certs, but it will not incline them to think less of the 
science they admire, to be assured that, in these remote and 
desolate regions of the globe, it has often furnished us with 
the most pleasurable sensations which our situation was 
capable of affording; for, independently of the mere grati- 
fication afforded to the ear by music, there is, perhaps, 
scarcely a person in the world really fond of it, in whose 
mind its sound is not more or less connected with * his far 
listant home.' There are always some remembrances 
which render them inseparable, and those associations are 
not to be despised, which, while we are engaged in the 
performance of our duty, can still occasionally transport 
ns into the social circle of our friends at home, in spite of 
the oceans that roll between us." But their attention was 
not confined to mere amusements. Much to the credit of 
the seamen, an application was made in each ship for per- 
mission to open an evening school, which was willingly 
acceded to. Almost every man could read and some 
could write a little, but several found that, from long 
disuse, it was requisite to begin again. 

Mr. Halse volunteered to superintend the classes in the 
Fwry; while Benjamin White, a seaman, who had been 
educated at Christ s Hospital, officiated as schoolmaster in 
the Hecla, and those best qualified to assist aided in the 
instruction of their shipmates, who made rapid progress 
under their tuition. On Christmas Day, Captain Lyon 
**faf that he received sixteen <wpie& from men, who two 
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months before scarcely knew their letters. These little 
specimens were all well written, and sent with as much 
pride as if the writers had been good little schoolboys, 
instead of stout and excellent seamen. 

An observatory was erected on shore, for carrying on 
magnetical, astronomical, and other scientific operations. 
Foxes were very plentiful about the ships; fifteen were 
caught in one trap in four hours on the night of the 25th 
of October, and above one hundred were either trapped or 
killed in the course of three months, and yet there seemed 
but little diminution in their numbers. Captain Lyon 
sayB he found them not bad eating, the flesh much 
resembling that of kid. A pack of thirteen wolves came 
occasionally to have a look at the ships, and on one occa- 
sion broke into a snow-house alongside, and walked off 
with a couple of Esquimaux dogs confined there. Bears 
now and then also made their appearance. 

A very beautiful ermine walked on board the Hecla one 
day, and was caught in a small trap placed on the deck, 
certainly the first of these animals which was ever taken 
alive on board a ship 400 yards from the land. The 
ravenous propensities of even some of the smallest 
members of Ate animal kingdom are exemplified by the 
following extract: — 

" We had for some time observed that in the fire-hole, 
which was kept open in the ice alongside, a countless mul- 
titude of small shrimps were constantly rising near the 
surface, and we soon found that in twenty-four hours they 
would clean, in the most beautiful manner, the skeletons." 

After attending Divine service on Christmas Day, the 
officers and crews sat down to the luxury of joints of 
English roast beef,, which had been kept untainted by 
being frozen, and the outside rubbed with salt. Cranberry 
pies and puddings, of every shape and size, with a full 
allowance of spirits, followed, and, probably the natural 
attendance of headaches succeeded, for the next morning 
it was deemed expedient to send all the people for a run on 
the ice, in order to put them to rights ; but thick weather 
coming on it became necessary to recal them, and, post- 
poning the dinner hour, they were all danced sober by 
one o'clock, the fiddler being, fortunately, quite as he 
should be. During this curious ball, a witty fellow 
attended as an old cake woman, with lumps of frozen 
snow in a bucket ; and such was the demand for his pies 
on this occasion, that he was obliged to replenish prettv 
frequently. The year had now drawn to * <&>*>> «&A> *"> 
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enjoyed excellent health, and were blessed with good 
spirits, and zeal for the renewal of their arduous exertions 
in the summer. 

No signs of scurvy, the usual plague of such voyages, 
had occurred, and by the plans of Captain Parry, as 
carried out on the former voyage, a sufficiency of mustard 
and cress was raised between decks to afford all hands a 
salad once, and sometimes twice a week. The cold now 
became intense. Wine froze in the bottles. Port was 
congealed into thin pink laminae, which lay loosely, and 
occupied the whole length of the bottle. White wine, on 
the contrary, froze into a solid and perfectly transparent 
mass, resemblingamber. 

On the 1st of February the monotony of their life was 
varied by the arrival of a large party of Esquimaux, and an 
interchange of visits thenceforward took place with this 
tribe, which, singularly enough, were proverbial for their 
honesty. Ultimately, however, they began to display 
some thievish propensities, for on one evenmg in March a 
most shocking theft was committed, which was no less 
than the last piece of English corned beef from the mid- 
shipmen's mess. Had it been an 181b. carronade, or 
even one of the anchors, the thieves would have been 
welcome to it; but to purloin English beef in such 
a country was unpardonable. 

On the 15th of March Captain Lyon, Lieutenant 
Palmer, and a party of men, left the ship, with provisions, 
tents, &c., in a large sledge, for an excursion of three or 
four days, to examine the land in the neighbourhood of 
the ships. 

The first night's encampment was anything but com- 
fortable. Their tent they found so cold, that it was 
determined to make a cavern in the snow to sleep in ; and 
digging this afforded so good an opportunity of warming 
themselves, that the only shovel was lent from one to the 
other as a particular favour. After digging it of sufficient 
size to contain them all in a sitting posture, by means of 
the smoke of a fire they managed to raise the temperature 
to 20°, and, closing the entrance with blocks of snow, crept 
into their blanket bags and tried to sleep, with the plea- 
sant reflection that their roof might fall in and bury them 
all, and that their one spade was the only means of 
liberation after a night's drift of snow. 

They woke next morning to encounter a heavy gale and 

% and found their sledge so embedded in the snow 

they could not get at it, and in the attempt their 

«nd extremities were most painfully frost-bitten. 
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The thermometer was at 32° below zero : they could not, 
moreover, see a yard of the road ; jet to remain appeared 
worse than to go forward — the last plan was, therefore, 
decided on. The tent, sledge, ana luggage were left 
behind, and with only a few pounds of bread, a little rum, 
and a spade, the party again set out ; and in order to depict 
their sufferings, I must take up the narrative as relatea by 
the commander himself. 

" Not knowing where to go, we wandered amongst the 
heavy hummocks of ice, and suffering from cold, fatigue, 
and anxiety, were soon completely bewildered. Several of 
our party now began to exhibit symptoms of that horrid 
kind of insensibility which is the prelude to sleep. They 
all professed extreme willingness to do what tney were 
told in order to keep in exercise, but none obeyed ; on 
the contrary, they reeled about like drunken men. The 
faces of several were severely frost-bitten, and some had 
for a considerable time lost sensation in their fingers and 
toes ; yet they made not the slightest exertion to rub the 
parts affected, and even discontinued their general 
custom of warming each other on observing a discolora- 
tion of the skin. Mx. Palmer employed the people in 
building a snow wall, ostensibly as a shelter from the 
wind, but in fact to give them exereies, when standing 
still must have proved fatal to men in our circumstance*. 
My attention was exclusively directed to Sergeant Speck- 
man, who, having been repeatedly warned that his note 
was frozen, had paid no attention to it, owing to the state 
of stupefaction into which he had fallen. The frost-bite 
had now extended over one side of his face, which was 
frozen as hard as a mask ; the eyelids were stiff, and one 
corner of the upper lip so drawn up as to expose the te*tb 
and gums. My nands being still warm, I had th* har- 
ness of restoring the circulation, after which J u**;d **, ::;y 
endeavours to keep the poor fellow in to/aI/ju ; h.\ ts. 
complained sadly of giddiness and dimness of *>%t*t f and 
was so weak as to be unable to walk without aftt'istance. 
His case was so alarming, that I expected every moment 
he would lie down, never to rise again. 

" Our prospect now became every moment more gloomv, 
and it was but too probable that four of our party would 
. be unable to survive another hour. Mr. Palmer, however, 
endeavoured, as well as myself, to cheer the people up, but 
it was a faint attempt, as we had not a single hope to give 
them. Every piece of ice, or even of small rock or ftone, 
was now supposed to be the ships, and we 1 ^« I $!£ dlffi - 
culty in preventing the men from running to the — 
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objects which attracted them, and consequently losing 
themselves in the drift. In this state, while Mr. Palmer 
was running round us to warm himself, he suddenly pitched 
on a new beaten track, and as exercise was indispensable, 
we determined on following it, wherever it might lead us. 
Having taken the sergeant under my coat, he recovered a 
little, and we moved onwards, when to our infinite joy w© 
found that the path led to the ships." 

As the result of this exposure, one man had two of his 
fingers so badly frost-bitten as to lose a good deal of the 
flesh of the upper ends, and for many days it was feared 
that he would be obliged to have them amputated*. Quar- 
ter-master Carr, one of those who had been the most 
hardy while in the air, fainted twice on getting below, and 
every one had severe frost-bites in different parts of the 
body, which recovered after the usual loss of skin in these 
cases. 

One of the Esquimaux females, by name Igloolik, who 
plays a conspicuous part in the narrative, was a general 
favourite, being possessed of a large fund of useful informa- 
tion, having a good voice and ear for music, being an 
excellent sempstress, and having such a good idea of the 
hydrography and bearings of the neighbouring sea-coasts, 
as to draw charts which guided Parry much m his future 
operations, for he found her sketches to be in the main cor- 
rect. She connected the land from their winter-quarters to 
the north-west sea, rounding and terminating the northern 
extremity of this part of America, by a large island, and a 
strait of sufficient magnitude to afford a safe passage for 
the ships. This little north-west passage, observes Lyon, 
set us all castle-building, and we already fancied the worst 
part of our voyage over ; or, at all events, that before half 
the ensuing summer was past,we should arrive at Akkoolee, 
the Esquimaux settlement on the western shore. Half- 
way between that coast and Repulse Bay, Igloolik drew 
on her chart a lake of considerable size, having small 
streams running from it to the sea, on each side ; and the 
correctness of this information was fully proved by Kae 
in his recent expedition in 1846. 

On the 13th of April their Esquimaux friends took their 
departure for other quarters; towards the end of the 
month the crews completed the cutting of trenches round 
the vessels, in order that they might rise to their proper 
bearings previous to working in tne holds, and the ships 
floate cflike corks on their native element, after their long 
i mpn§onm eut of 191 days. As the season appeared to be 

V^Ofing, another land expedition. -*%a tatoT?autt& oa* 
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and Captain Lyon and lieutenant Palmer, attended by 
a party of eight men, set off on the 8th of May, taking 
with them twenty days' provisions. Each man drew on a 
sledge 126 lbs., and the officers 95 lbs. a-piece. 

"Xoaded as we were (says the leader), it was with thf 
greatest difficulty we maae our way amongst and oyer the 
hummocks, ourselves and sledges taking some very un- 
pleasant tumbles. It required two hours and a half to 
cross the ice, although the distance was not two miles, and 
we then landed on a small island, where we passed the 
night." 

Several islands and shoals in the strait were named 
Bird's Isles. At noon on the 11th, they camped at the 
head of a fine bay, to which the name of Blake was given. 
In spite of all the care which had been taken by using 
crape shades, and other coverings for the eyes, five of the 
party became severely afflicted with snow blindness. Before 
evening two of the sufferers were quite blinded by the 
inflammation. Their faces, eyes, and even heads, oeing 
much swollen, and very red. Bathing would have afforded 
relief, but the sun did not produce a drop of water, and 
their stock of fuel being limited, they could only spare 
enough wood to thaw snow for their mid-day draught. 

As the morning of the 12th brought no change in the 
invalids, another day was lost. Towards evening, by 
breaking pieces of ice, and placing them in the full glare 
of the sun, sufficient water was obtained, both for drink- 
ing and for the sick to bathe their faces, which afforded 
them amazing relief, and on the morrow they were enabled 
to resume their journey. At noon the sun was sufficiently 
powerful to afford the travellers a draught of water with- 
out having to thaw it, as had hitherto been the case. 

For nearly three days after this, they were imprisoned 
in their low tent by a snow-storm, but on the morning of 
the 18th, they were enabled to sally out to stretch their 
legs, and catch a glimpse of the sun. After examining 
many bays and indentations of the coast, the party returned 
to the ships on the evening of the 21st. A canal was now 
cut through the ice, to get the ships to the open water, in 
length 2400 feet, and varying in breadth from 60 to 197 
feet. The average thickness of the ice was four feet, but 
in some places it was as much as twelve feet. This ^~ v 
arduous task had occupied the crews for fifteen days* from 
six in the morning to eight in the evening ; hjit tney 
laboured at it with the niateat spirit ^^^XS 
and it was condudedon^e ^^%^SS£S 
and men began, to take leave of tnett *™«» us*™- «w 
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Sromenades, particularly the " garden" of each ship, which 
ad become favourite lounges during their nine months' 
detention. A few ill-fated bunting came near enough to 
be shot, and were instantly roasted for a farewell supper, 
and bright visions of active exertions on the water on the 
morrow were universally entertained. But the night dis- 
pelled all these airy castles, for with the morning's dawn 
they found that the whole body of ice astern of the ships 
had broke adrift, filled up the hard-wrought canal, and 
imprisoned them as firm as ever. 

I>eath now for the first time visited the crews. James 
Pringle, a seaman of the Hecla, fell from the mast-head to 
the (feck, and was killed on the 18th of May. Wm. Souter, 
quarter-master, and John Reid, carpenter s mate, belong- 
ing to the Furv, died on the 26th and 27th, of natural 
causes. Towards the end of June, the sea began to clear 
rapidly to the eastward, and the bay ice soon gave way as 
far as where the ships were lying, and on the 2nd of July 
they put to sea with a freslx breeze, after having been 
frozen in for 267 days. 

In making their way to the northward, they were fre- 
quently in much danger. On the 3rd, the ice came down 
on the Hecla with such force as to carry her on board the 
Fury , by which the Hecla broke her "best bower anchor, 
and cut lier waist-boat in two. On the 4th, the pressure 
of the ice was so great as to break the Hecla adrift from 
three hawsers. Four or five men were each on separate 
pieces of ice, parted from the ships in the endeavour to 
run out a hawser. A heavy pressure closing the loose ice, 
unexpectedly gave them a road on board again, or they 
must have been carried away by the stream to certain 
destruction. On the 8th, the Hecla had got her stream- 
cable out, in addition to the other hawsers, and made fast 
to the land ice, when a very heavy ar d extensive floe took 
the ship on her broadside, and being backed by another 
large body of ice, gradually lifted her stem as if by the 
action of a wedge. 

" The weight every moment increasing, obliged us," 
says Captain Lyon, " to veer on the hawsers, whose fric- 
tion was so great as nearly to cut through the bitt-heads, 
and ultimately to set them on fire, so that it became requi- 
site for people to attend with buckets of water. The pres- 
sure was at length too powerful for resistance, and the 
stream-cable, witn two six and one five-inch hawsers, all 
gave way at the same moment, three others soon follow- 
ing them. The sea was too Ml of ice to a&ow the ship to 
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drive, and the only way in which she could yield to the 
enormous weight which oppressed her, was by leaning 
over on the land ice, while ner stem at the same time was 
entirely lifted to above the height of five feet out of the 
water. The lower deck beams now complained very much, 
and the whole frame of the ship underwent a trial which 
would have proved fatal to any less strengthened vessel. 
At the same moment, the rudder was unhung with a sudden 
jerk, which broke up the rudder-case, and struck the 
driver-boom with great force." 

From this perilous position she was released almost by 
a miracle, and the rudder re-hung. 

The ships at last reached the island which had been so 
accurately described to them by the Esquimaux lad} r — 
Igloolik, where they came upon an encampment of 120 
Esquimaux, in tents. Captains Parry and Lyon and 
other officers made frequent exploring excursions along 
the shores of the Fury and Hecla s{rait, and inland. On 
the 26th of August the ships entered this strait, which 
was found blocked up with flat ice. The season had also 
now assumed so wintry an aspect that there seemed but 
little probability of getting much farther west: knowing of 
no harbour to protect the ships, unless a favourable change 
took place, they had the gloomy prospect before them of 
wintering in or near this frozen strait. Boating and land 
parties were dispatched in several directions, to report upon 
the different localities. 

On the 4th of September, Captain Lyon landed on an 
island of slate formation, about six miles to the westward 
of the ships, which he named Amherst Island. The result 
of these expeditions proved that it was impracticable, 
either by boats or water conveyance, to examine any part 
of the land south-west of Igloolik, in consequence oi the 
ice. 

Mr. Reid and a boat-party travelled about sixty miles 
to the westward of Amlierst Island, and ascertained the 
termination of the strait. On a consultation with the 
officers, Captain Parry determined to seek a berth near 
to Igloolik, in which to secure the ships for the winter. 
They had now been sixty-five days struggling to get for- 
ward, but had only in that time reached forty miles to the 
westward of Igloolik. The vessels made the best of their 
way to the natural channel between this island and the 
land, but were for some time drifted with the ice, losv\^ 
several anchors, and it was only by \iard. 'wotY Va. cqMqbnp 
channels th&t they were brougnt into safer c$v\si\«**Tk!W 
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the land. Some fine teams of dogs were here purchased 
from the Esquimaux, which were found very serviceable 
in tw a-THng excursions on sledges. 

Their second Christmas Bay in this region had now 
arrived, and Jjyon. informs ns — 

" Captain I*arry dined with me, and was treated with a 
superb display of mustard and cress, with about fifty 
onions, rivalling a fine needle in size, which I had reared 
m boxes round my cabin stove. All our messes in either 
ship were supplied with an extra pound of real English 
fresh beef, which had been hanging at our quarter for 
eighteen months. We could not afford to leave it for a 
farther trial of keeping, but I have no doubt that double 
the period would not have quite spoiled its flavour." 

This winter proved much more severe than the former. 
Additional clothing was found necessary. The stove-fun- 
nels collected a q uantity of ice within them, notwithstand- 
ing fires were kept, up night and day, so that it was 
frequently requisite to take them down in order to break 
and melt the ice out of them. 

Nothing was seen of the sun for forty-two days. • 

On the 15th of April, Mr. A. Elder, Greenland mate of 
the Eecla, died of dropsy : he had been leading man with 
Parry on Boss's voyage, and for his good conduct was 
made mate of the Griper, on the last expedition. 

On the 6th of September, 1823, Mr. Geo. Fife, the pilot, 
also died of scurvy. 

After taking a review of their m*ovisions, and the proba- 
bility of having to pass a third winter here, Captain Farry 
determined to send the Hecla home, taking from her au 
the provision that could be spared. Little or no hopes 
could be entertained of any passage being found to the 
westward, otherwise than by the strait now so firmly 
closed with ice; but Parry trusted that some interesting 
additions might be made to the geography of these dreary 
regions, by attempting a passage to the northward or east- 
ward, in hopes of finding an outlet to Lancaster Sound or 
Prince Begent's Inlet. 

On the 21st of April, 1823, they began transshipping the 
provisions ; the teams of dogs being found most useful for 
this purpose. Even two anchors of 22 cwt. each, were 
drawn by these noble animals at a quick trot. 

Upon admitting daylight at the stern windows of 

the Hecla, on the 552nd, the gloomy, sooty cabin 

fbowed to no great advantage, no less than ten buckets of 

wawere taken from the aaanea «n&o\& ofc ^&& ttecfeAa&aok 

Aran which latter some enp«xe $£&&.<&& ssA \^\3ro&ss&fc 

only liberated by clio^Vng- 
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On the 7th of June, Captain Lyon, with a party of men, 
set off across the Melville Peninsula, to endeavour to get 
a sight of the western sea, of which they had received de- 
scriptive accounts from the natives, but owing to the diffi- 
culties of travelling, and the ranges of mountains they met 
with, they returned unsuccessful, after being out twenty 
days. Another inland trip of a fortnight followed. 

On the 1st of August, the Hecla was reported ready for 
sea. Some symptoms of scurvy having again made their 
appearance in the ships, and the surgeons reporting that 
it would not be prudent to continue longer, Captain Parry 
reluctantly determined to proceed home with both ships. 
After being 319 days in their winter quarters, the ships 
got away on the 9th of August. 

A conspicuous landmark, with despatches, was set up 
on the mainland for the information of Franklin, should 
he reach this quarter. 

On reaching Winter Island, and visiting their last year's 

farden, radishes, mustard and cress, and onions were 
rought off, which had survived the winter and were still 
alive, seventeen months from the time they were planted, 
a very remarkable proof of their having been preserved by 
the warm covering of snow. 

The ships, during the whole of this passage, were driven 
by the current more than three degrees, entirely at the 
mercy of the ice, being carried into every bight, and 
swept over each point, without the power of helping them- 
selves. 

On the 1st of September, they were driven up Lyon 
Inlet, where they were confined high up till the 6th, 
when a breeze sprung up, which took them down to 
within three miles of Winter Island ; still it was not until 
the 12th that they got thoroughly clear of the indraught. 
The danger ana suspense or these twelve days were 
horrible, and Lyon justly observes that he would prefer 
being frozen up during another eleven months' winter, to 
again passing so anxious a period of time. 

" Ten of the twelve nights were passed on deck, in 
expectation, each tide, of some decided change in our 
affairs, either by being left on the rocks, or grounding in 
such shoal water, that the whole body of the ice must 
have slid over us. But, as that good old seaman Baffin 
expresses himself, • God, who is greater than either ice 
or tide, always delivered us V" 

For thirtv-five davs the ships had been beset, and mths* 

jjiod hSF&re* with the f**°2*»^ 
inr exertion on their part, and also wrttoflWtt * >*&&aF! 
J o2 
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if extricating themselves. On the 23rd of September 
fiey once more got into the swell of the Atlantic, and on 
tie 10th of October arrived at Lerwick, in Shetland. 

Iljlvebing's Voyage to Spitzbergek and Green- 
land, 1823. 

Ik 1823, Oapt. Sabine, E.A., who had been for some 
time engaged in magnetic observations, and also in experi- 
ments to determine the configuration of the earth, by 
means of pendulum vibrations in different latitudes, having 
perfected his observations at different points, from the 
Equator to the Arctic Circle, suggested to the Royal Society, 
through Sir Humphry Davy, the importance of extending 
similar experiments into higher latitudes towards the Pole. 
Accordingly, the Government placed at his disposal H.M.S. 
Griper, 120 tons, Commander Clavering, which was to 
convey him to Spitsbergen, and thence to the east coast of 
Greenland. 

The Griper sailed from the Nore on the 11th of May, 
and proceeded to Hammerfest, or Whale Island, near the 
North Cape in Norway, which she reached on the 4th of 
June, and Capt. Sabine having finished his shore observa- 
tions by the 23rd, the vessel set sail for Spitzbergen. She 
fell in with ice off Cherry Island, in lat. 75° 5', on the 
27th, and on the 30th disembarked the tents and instru- 
ments on one of the small islands round Hakluyt's Head- 
land, near the eightieth parallel. Capt. Clavering, mean- 
while, sailed in the Griper due north, and reached the 
latitude of 80° 20', where being stopped by close packed 
ice, he was obliged to return. 

On the 24th of July they again put to sea, directing 
their course for the highest known point of the eastern 
coast of Greenland. They met with many fields of ice, 
and made the land, which had a most miserable desolate 
appearance, at a point which was named Cape Borlase 
Warren. Two islands were discovered, and as Capt. 
Sabine here landed and carried on his observations, they 
were called Pendulum Islands. From an island situate in 
-at. 75° 12', to which he cave the name of Shannon Island, 
Clavering saw high land, stretching due north as far as 
lat. 76°. 

On the 16th of August, Clavering landed with a party of 
three officers and sixteen men on the mainland, to examine 
the shores. The temperature did not sink below 23°, and 

r ilept for nearly a fortm^it \taey ^ere on shore with 
tent-cloak and blanket Sox a wven&%, V\^m\A^&« 
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ing any inconvenience from the cold. A tribe of twelve 
Esquimaux was met with here. They reached in their 
journey a magnificent inlet, about fifty miles in circum- 
ference, which was supposed to be the same which Gale 
Hamkes discovered in 1664, and which bears his name. 
The mountains round its sides wwe 4000 to 5000 feet high. 
On the 29th of August, they returned on board, and 
having embarked the tents ana instruments, the ship again 
set sad on the 31st, keeping the coast in view to Cape 
Parry, lat. 72J°. The cliffs were observed to be several 
thousand feet high. On the 13th of September, as the 
ice in shore began to get very troublesome, the ship 
stood out to sea, and after encountering a very heavy 
gale, which drove them with great fury to the southward, 
and it not being thought prudent to make for Iceland, a 
station in about the same latitude on the Norway coast 
was chosen instead by Capt. Sabine. They made the 
land about the latitude of Cnristiansound. On the 1st of 
October the Griper struck hard on a sunken rock, but 
got off undamaged. 

On the 6th they anchored in Drontheim Fiord, where 
they were received with much kindness and hospitality, 
and after the necessary observations had been completed 
the ship proceeded homewards, and reached Deptford on 
the 19th of December, 1823. 

Lyon's Voyage in the Gbipeb. 

In 1824 three expeditions were ordered out, to carry on 
simultaneous operations in Arctic discovery. To Uapt. 
Lyon was committed the task of examining and complet- 
ing the survey of the Melville Peninsula, the adjoining 
straits, and the shores of Arctic America, if possible as far 
as Franklin's turning point. Capt. Lyon was therefore 
gazetted to the Griper gun-brig, which had taken out 
Uapt. Sabine to Spitsbergen in the previous year. The fol- 
lowing officers and crew were also appointed to her:— 

Griper. 

Captain— G. F. "Lyon. 
lieutenants — P. Manico and F. Harding. 
Assistant-Surveyor— E. £T. Kendal 
Purser— J. Evans. 
Assistant-Surgeon — W. Leyson. 
Midshipman — J. Tom. 
34 Petty officers, seamen, &c. 
Total complement, 41. 
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It was not till the 20th. of June that the Gfriper got 
away from England, being a full month later than the 
usual period of departure, and the vessel was at the best 
bat an old tub in ner sailing properties. A small tender, 
called the Snap, was ordered to accompany her with stores 
as far as the ice, and having been relieved of her supplies, 
she was sent home on reaching Hudson's Straits. 

The Griper made but slow progress in her deeply laden 
state, her crowded decks being continually swept by heavy 
seas, and it was not until the end of August that she 
rounded the southern head of Southampton Island, and 
stood up towards Sir Thomas Roe's Welcome. On reach- 
ing the entrance of this channel they encountered a terrific 
gale, which for a long time threatened the destruction of 
both ship and crew. Drifting with this, they brought up 
the ship with four anchors, in a bay with five fathoms and 
a half water, in the momentary expectation that with 
the ebb tide the ship would take the ground, as the 
sea broke fearfully on a low sandy beach just astern, 
and had the anchors parted nothing could have saved 
the vessel. Neither commander nor crew had been in bed 
for three nights, and although little hope was entertained 
of surviving the gale, and no boat could live in such a sea, 
the officers and crew performed their several duties with 
their accustomed coolness. Each man was ordered to put 
on his warmest clothing, and to take charge of some use- 
ful instrument. The scene is best described in the words 
of the gallant commander : — 

** Each, therefore, brought his bag on deck, and dressed 
himself; and in the fine athletic forms which stood exposed 
before me, I did not see one muscle quiver, nor the 
slightest sign of alarm. Prayers were read, and they then 
all sat down in groups, sheltered from the wash of the -sea 
by whatever they could find, and some endeavoured to 
obtain a little sleep. Never perhaps was witnessed a finer 
scene than on the deck of my little ship, when all hope of 
life had left us. Noble as the character of the British 
sailor is always allowed to be in cases of danger, yet I did 
not believe it to be possible that among forty-one persons 
not one repining word should have been ottered. Each 
was at peace with his neighbour and all the world ; and I 
am firmly persuaded that the resignation which was then 
shown to the will of the Almighty, was the means of 
obtaining His mercy. God was merciful to us, and the 
tide, almost miraculously, fell no lower." The appropriate 
name of the Bay of God's Mercy has been -given to this 
*pot on the charts by Capt. Lyosu 
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Proceeding onward up the Welcome, they encountered, 
about a fortnight later, another fearful storm. On the 
12th of September, when off the entrance of Wager Inlet, 
it blew so hard for two days, that on die 13th the ship 
was driven from her anchors, and carried away by the 
fury of the gale, with every prospect of being momentarily 
dashed to pieces against any hidden rock ; but the same 
good Providence which had so recently befriended them, 
again stood their protector. On consulting with his 
officers, it was unanimously resolved, that in the crippled 
state of the ship, without any anchor, and with her com- 
passes worse than useless, it would be madness to continue 
the voyage, and the ship's course was therefore shaped for 
England. 

I may observe, that the old Griper is now laid up as a 
hulk in Chichester Harbour, furnishing a residence and 
depdt for the coast guard station. 

Parby's Thied Voyage. 

In the spring of 1824 the Admiralty determined to give 
Capt. Parry another opportunity of carrying out the great 
problem wnich had so long been sought after, of a north- 
west passage to the Pacific, and so generally esteemed 
was this gallant commander that he had but to hoist his 
pennant, when fearless of all danger, and in a noble spirit 
of emulation, his former associates rallied around him. 

The same two ships were employed as before, but Parry 
now selected the Mecla for his pennant. The staff of 
officers and men was as follows : — 

JSecla, 

Captain— W. E. Parry. 

Lieutenants — J. L. Wynn, Joseph Sherer, and Henry 
Foster. 

Surgeon — Samuel Neill, M.D. 

Purser — W. H. Hooper. 

Assistant- Surgeon — W. Bowland. 

Midshipmen— J. Brunton, F. B. M.Crozier, C. Jtichaxdf» 
and H. N. Head. 

Greenland Pilots — J. Allison, master; and CL Cham- 
pion, mate. 

49 Petty Officers, Seamen, and Marines. 

Total complement, 62. 
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Fury. 

Commander— H. P. Hoppner. 

Lieutenants — H. T. Austin and J. C. Boss. 

Surgeon — A. M'Laren. 

Purser — J. Hake. 

Assistant-Surgeon — T. Bell. 

Midshipmen— B. Westropp, C. 0. Waller, and E. Bird. 

Clerk— W. Mogg. 

Greenland Pilots — G. Crawford, master ; T. Donaldson, 

mate. 
48 Petty Officers, Seamen, and Marines. 

Total complement, 60. 

The William Harris, transport, was commissioned to 
accompany the ships to the ice with provisions. Among 
the promotions made, it will be seen, were Lieut. Hoppner 
to the rank of Commander, and second in command of the 
expedition. Messrs. J. Sherer and J. C. Boss to be lieu- 
tenants, and J. Halse to be Purser. The attempt on this 
occasion was to be made by Lancaster Sound through 
Barrow's Strait to Prince Regent Inlet. The ships 
sailed on the 19th of May, 1824, and a month afterwards 
fell in with the body of the ice in lat. 60f °. After trans- 
shipping the stores to the two vessels, and sending home 
the transport, about the middle of July they were close 
beset with the ice in Baffin's Bay, and " from this time 
(says Parry) the obstructions from the quantity, magni- 
tude, and closeness of the ice, were sucn as to keep our 
people almost constantly employed in heaving, warping, 
or sawing through it ; and yet with so little success that, 
at the close of July, we had only penetrated seventy miles 
to the westward. ' After encountering a severe gale on 
the 1st of August, by which masses of overlaying ice were 
driven one upon the other, the Hecla was laid on her 
broadside by a strain, which Parry says must inevitably 
have crushed a vessel of ordinary strength ; they got clear 
of the chief obstructions by the first week in September. 
During the whole of August they had not one day suffi- 
ciently free from rain, snow, or sleet, to be able to air the 
bedding of the ship's company. 

They entered Lancaster Sound on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, and with the exception of a solitary berg or two 
found it clear of ice. A few days after they, however, fell 
in with the young ice, which increasing daily in thickness, 
the ships became beset, and by i\ie crcrtent Nfhich set to 
"t* east at the rate of three milea m^iova, ^as^ ^«a ws&. 
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drifted back to the eastward of Admiralty Inlet, and on 
the 23rd they found themselves again off Wollaston 
Island, at the entrance of Navy Board Inlet. By perse- 
verance, however, and the aid of a strong easterly breeze, 
they once more managed to recover their lost ground, and 
on the 27th reached the entrance of Port Bowen on the 
eastern shore of Prince Kegent Inlet, and here Parry 
resolved upon wintering ; this making the fourth winter 
this enterprising commander had passed in these inhos- 
pitable seas. 

The usual laborious process of cutting canals had to be 
resorted to, in order to get the ships near to the shore in 
secure and sheltered situations. Parry thus describes the 
dreary monotonous character of an Arctic winter : — 

" It is hard to conceive any one thing more like another 
than two winters passed in the higher latitudes of the 
Polar regions, except when variety happens to be afforded 
' by intercourse with some other branch of the whole family 
of man. Winter after winter, nature here assumes an 
aspect so much alike, that cursory observation can scarcely 
detect a single feature of variety. The winter of more 
temperate climates, and even in some of no slight severity, 
is occasionally diversified by a thaw, which at once gives 
variety and comparative cheerfulness to the prospect. But 
here, when once the earth is covered, all is dreary mono- 
tonous whiteness, not merely for days or weeks, but for 
more than half a year together. Whichever way the eye 
is turned, it meets a picture calculated to impress upon 
the mind an idea of inanimate stillness, of that motionless 
torpor with which our feelings have nothing congenial ; of 
anything, in short, but life. In the very silence there is 
a deadness with which a human spectator appears out of 
keeping. The presence of man seems an intrusion on the 
dreary solitude of this wintry desert, which even its native 
animals have for awhile forsaken." 

During this year Parry tells us the thermometer re- 
mained below zero 131 days, and did not rise above that 
point till the 11th of April. The sun, which had been 
absent from their view 121 days, again blessed the crews 
with his rays on the 22nd oK February. During this 
long imprisonment, schools, scientific observations, walk- 
ing parties, &c, were resorted to, but "our former 
amusements," says Parry, " being almost worn threadbare, 
it required some ingenuity to devise any plan that should 
possess the charm of novelty to recommend ik A nappy 
idea was, however, hit upon by Ck)iDJQQaaAOT^Djawt, £ 
whose suggestion a monthly bal nuuqvi "*%* »»*&* ^ ^«* 
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great diversion of both officers and men, to the wan&er of 
120. The popular commander entered gaSy into 
their recreations, and thus speaks of these Polar mas- 
querades r— 

" It is impossible that any idea conld have proved more 
happy, or more exactly suited to our situation. Admirably 
dressed characters of various descriptions readily toot 
their parts, and many of these were supported with a 
degree of spirit and genuine good humour which would 
not have disgraced a more refined assembly; while the 
latter might ndt have been disgraced by copying the good 
order, decorum, and inoffensive cheerfulness which, our 
humble masquerades presented. It does especial credit 
to the dispositions and good sense of our men, that though 
all the officers entered fully into the spirit of these amuse- 
ments, which took place once a month alternately on board 
of each ship, no instance occurred of anything that could 
interfere with the regular discipline, or at all weaken the 
respect of the men towards their 'superiors. Ours were 
masquerades without licentiousness — carnivals without 



excess." 



Exploring parties were sent out in several directions. 
Commander Hoppner and his party went inland, and after 
a fortnight's fatiguing journey over a mountainous, barren, 
and desolate country, where precipitous ravines 600 feet 
deep obstructed their passage, travelled a degree and three- 
quarters — to the latitude of 73° 19' — but saw no appear- 
ance of sea from thence. 

Lieutenant Sherer with four men proceeded to the 
southward, and made a careful survey of the coast as far 
as 72£°, but had not provisions sufficient to go round Cape 
Kater, the southernmost point observed in their former 
voyage. 

Lieutenant J. C. Boss, with a similar party, travelled to 
the northward, along the coast of the Inlet, and from the 
hills about Cape York, observed that the sea was perfectly 
open and free from ice at the distance of twenty-toro miles 
from the ships. 

After an imprisonment of about ten months, by great 
exertions the ships were got clear from the iee, and on the 
20th of July, 1825, upon the separation of the floe across 
the harbour, towed out to sea. Parry then made for the 
western shore of the Inlet, being desirous of examining 
the coast of North Somerset for any channel that might 
occur, a probability which later discoveries in that quarter 
have proved to be without foundation. On the 28th, when 

31 in with the western shore, the Hedcu, » spite of every 
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exertion, was "beset by floating ice, and after breaking two 
large ice anchors in endeavouring to heave in shore, wis 
obliged to give np the effort and drift with the ice until 
the 30th. On the following day, a heavy gale came on, 
in which the Hecla carried away three hawsers, while 
the Fury was driven on shore, but was hove off at high 
water. Both ships were now drifted by the body of the 
ice down the Inlet, and took the ground, the Fury being so 
nipped and strained that she leaked a great deal, and tour 
pumps kept constantly at work did not keep her clear of 
water. They were floated off at high water, but, late on 
the 2nd of August, the huge masses of ice once more farced 
the Fury on shore, and the Hecla narrowly escaped. Qa 
examining Jaer and getting her off, it was found that she 
must be nove down and repaired ; a basin was therefore 
formed for her reception and completed by the 16th, a 
mile further to the southward, within three icebergs 
grounded, where there were three or four fathoms of 
water. Into this basin she was taken on the 18th, and her 
stores and provisions being removed, she was hove down, 
but a gale of wind coming on and destroying the masses 
of ice which sheltered her, it became necessary to re-em- 
bark the stores, &c, and once more put to sea ; but the 
unfortunate vessel had hardly got out of her harbour 
before, on the 21st, she was again driven on shore. After 
a careful survey and examination, it was found necessary 
to abandon her : Parry's opinion being thus expressed — 
" Every endeavour of ours to get her off, or if got off, to 
float her to any known place of safety, would be at once 
utterly hopeless in itself, and productive of extreme risk to 
our remaining ship." 

The loss of this ship, and the crowded state of the 
remaining vessel, made it impossible to think of continuing 
the Toyagje for the purposes of discovery. 

" The incessant labour, the constant state of anxiety, 
and the frequent and imminent danger into which the sur- 
viving ship was thrown, in the attempts to save her com- 
rade, which were continued for twenty-five days, destroyed 
every reasonable expectation hitherto cherished of the 
ultimate accomplishment of this object." 

Taking advantage of a northerly wind, on the 27th the 
BJecia stretched across the Inlet for the eastern coast, 
meeting with little obstruction from the ice, and anchored 
in JNeuTs Harbour, a short distance to the southward of 
their winter quarters, Port Bowen, where the ship was 
got ready for crossing the Atlantic. 

The ifock put to sea on the S 1st of Aug^fit, and enter 
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ing Barrow's Strait on the 1st of September, found it 
perfectly clear of ice. In Lancaster Sound a very large 
number of bergs were seen ; but they found an open sea 
in Baffin's Bay, till, on the 7th of September, when in lati- 
tude 72° 30', they came to the margin of the ice, and soon 
entered a clear channel on its eastern side. From thirty 
to forty large icebergs, not less than 200 feet in height, 
were sighted. 

On the 12th of October, Captain Parry landed at Peter- 
head, and the Hecla arrived at Sheerness on the 20th. 
But one man died during this voyage — John Page, a sea- 
man of the Furv— who cued of scurvy, in NeilTs Harbour, 
on the 29th of August. 

This voyage cannot but be considered the most unsuc- 
cessful of the three made by Parry, whether as regards 
the information gleaned on the subject of a north-west 
passage or the extension of our store of geographical or 
scientific knowledge. The shores of this Inlet were more 
naked, barren, and desolate than even Melville Island. 
With the exception of some hundreds of white whales, 
seen sporting about the most southernmost part of the Inlet 
that was visited, few other species of animals were seen. 

" We have scarcely," says Parry, " ever visited a coast 
on which so little of animal life occurs. For days to* 
gether only one or two seals, a single sea-horse, and now 
and then a flock of ducks were seen." 

He still clings to the accomplishment of the great 
object of a north-west passage. At page 184 of his official 
narrative, he says — 

"I feel confident that the undertaking, if it be deemed 
advisable at any future time to pursue it, will one day or 
other be accomplished ; for — setting aside the accidents to 
which, from their very nature, Buch attempts must be 
liable, as well as other unfavourable circumstances which 
human foresight can never guard against, or human power 
control — I cannot but believe it to oe an enterprise well 
within the reasonable limits of practicability. It may be 
tried often and fail, for several favourable and fortunate 
circumstances must be combined for its accomplishment ; 
but I believe, nevertheless, that it will ultimately be 
accomplished." 

" I am much mistaken, indeed/* he adds, " if the north- 
west passage ever becomes the business of a single summer; 
nay, I believe that nothing but a concurrence of very 
favourable circumstances is likely ever to make a single 
winter in the ice sufficient for ite fiuaoom\&&\tm&nt. But 
*B«f* Uno argument against the ^oasfty&\$ Qtfo&TOra*R&\ 
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for we now know that a winter in the ice may be passed 
not only in safety but in health and comfort." 

Not one winter alone, but two and three hare been 
passed with health and safety in these seas, under a wise 
and careful commander. 

Fsanklin's Second Expedition, 1825-26. 

Undaunted hy the hardships and sufferings he had 
encountered in ms previous travels, with a noble spirit of 
ardour and enthusiasm, Captain Franklin determined to 

?rosecute the chain of his former discoveries from the 
Coppermine river to the most western point of the 
Arctic regions. A sea expedition, under the command of 
Captain fieechey, was at the same time sent round Cape 
Horn to Bearing's Straits, to co-operate with Parry and 
Vranklin, so as to furnish provisions to the former, and 
a conveyance home to the latter. 

Captain Franklin's offer was therefore accepted by the 
government, and leaving Liverpool in February, 1825, he 
arrived at New York about the middle of March. The 
officers under his orders were his old and tried companions 
and fellow sufferers in the former journey— Dr. Richard- 
son and Lieutenant Back, with Mr. E. N. Kendal, a mate 
in the navy, who had been out in the Griper with Capt. 
Lyon, and Mr. T. Drummond, a naturalist. Four boats, 
specially prepared for the purposes of the expedition, were 
sent out by the Hudson's Bay Company's ship. 

In July, 1825, the party arrived at Fort Chipewyan. 
It is unnecessary to go over the ground and follow them 
in their northern journey ; suffice it to say, they reached 
Great Bear Lake m safety, and erected a winter dwelling 
on its western shore, to which the name of Fort Franklin 
was given. To Back and Mr. Dease, an officer in the 
Hudson's Bay Company's service, were entrusted the 
arrangements for their winter quarters. 

From here a small party set out with Franklin down the 
Mackenzie to examine the state of the Polar Sea. On the 
6th of September they got back to their companions, and 
prepared to pass the long winter of seven or eight months. 
On the 28th of June, 1826, the season being sufficiently 
advanced, and all their preparations completed, the whole 
party got away in four boats to descend the Mackenzie to 
the fcolar Sea. Where the river branches off into several 
channels, the party separated on the 3rd of July, Captain 
Franklin and Lieutenant Back, with two\m\&«!&i^&K^ 
men, having with them the faithfall^xn^^ 
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Augustas, who had been with them on the former expedi- 
tion, proceeded to the westward, while Dr. Richardson 
and Mr. Kendal in the other two boats, haying ten men 
under their command, set out in an easterly direction to 
search the Coppermine river. 

Franklin arrived at the month of the Mackenzie on the 
7th of July, where he encountered a large tribe of fierce 
Esquimaux, who pillaged his boats, and it was only by 
great caution, prudence, and forbearance, that the whole 
party were not massacred. After getting the boats afloat, 
and clear of these unpleasant visitors, Franklin pursued 
his survey, a most tedious and difficult one, for more than 
a month ; he was only able to reach a point in latitude 
70° 24/ N. longitude 149° 37 ; W., to which Back's name 
was given ; and here prudence obliged him to return, 
although, strangely enough, a boat from the Blossom was 
waiting not 160 mites west of his position to meet with 
him. The extent of coast surveyed was 374 miles. The 
return journey to Fort Franklin was safely accomplished, 
and they arrived at their house on the 21st of September, 
when they found Biehardson and Kendal had returned on 
the first of the month> having accomplished a voyage of 
about 500 miles, or 902 by the coast line, between the 
4th of July and the 8th of August. They had pushed 
forward beyond the strait named after their boats the 
Dolphin and Union. 

In ascending the Coppermine, they had to abandon 
their boats and carry their provisions and baggage. 

Having passed another winter at Fort Franklin, as soon 
as the season broke up the Canadians were dismissed, and 
the party returned to England. 

The cold experienced in the last winter was intense, 
the thermometer standing at one time at 5&° below 
zero, but having now plenty of food, a weather-tight 
dwelling, and good health, they passed it cheerfully. 
Dr. Biehardson gave a course of lectures on practical 
geology, and Mr. Drummond furnished information on 
natural history. During the winter, in a solitary hut on 
the Socky Mountains, he managed to collect 200 specimens 
of birds, animals, &c., and more than 1500 of plants. 

When Captain Franklin left England to proceed on 
this expedition he had to undergo a severe struggle 
between the feelings of affection and a sense of duty. 
His wife (he has been married twice) was then lying at 
the point of death, and indeed died the day after he left 
En g land. But with heroic for&tuofi dns to$&& hia depar- 
at the very day appomte&i e&\ara»&&&\fisa> ** ^ 
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ralued her peace and his own glory, not to delay a 
moment on her account. His feelings, therefore, may he 
inferred, but not described, when he had to elevate on 
Garry Island a silk flag which she had made and given 
him as a parting gift, with the instruction that he was 
only to hoist it on reaching the Polar Sea. 

Beechey's Voyage. — 1826-28. 

H.M. sloop Blossom, 26, Captain F. W. Beechey, sailed 
from Spithead on the 19th of May, 1825, and her instructions 
directed her, after surveying some of the islands in the 
Pacific, to be in Behring's Straits by the summer or 
autumn of 1826, and contingently in that of 1827. 

It is foreign to my purpose nere to allude to those 
parts of her voyage anterior to her arrival in the Straits. 
On the 28th of June the Blossom came to an anchor off 
the town- of Petropolowski, where she fell in with the 
Russian ship of war 3fodeste, under the command of 
Baron Wrangel, so well known for his enterprise in the 
hazardous expedition by sledges over the ice to the north- 
ward of Cape Shelatskoi, or Errinos. 

Captain Beechey here found despatches informing him 
of the return of Parry's expedition. Being beset by 
currents and other difficulties, it was not till the 5th of 
July that the Blossom got clear of the harbour, and made 
the best of her way to Kotzebue Sound, reaching the 
appointed 1 rendezvous at Chamiso Island on the 25th. 
After landing and burying a barrel of flour upon Puffin 
Rock, the most unfrequented spot about the island, the 
Blossom occupied the time in surveying and examining 
the neighbouring coasts to the north east. On the 30th 
she took her departure from the island, erecting posts or 
land-marks, and burying despatches at Cape Krusenstern, 
near a cape which he named after Franklin, near Icy Cape. 
The ship returned to the rendezvous on the evening of 
the 28th of August. The barrel of flour had been dug 
lip, and appropriated by the natives. 

On the first visit of one of these parties, they con- 
structed a chart of the coast upon the sand, of which, 
however, Captain Beechey at first took very little notice. 
"They, however, renewed their labour, and performed 
their work upon the sandy beach in a very ingenious and 
intelligible manner. The coast line was first marked out 
with a stick, and the distances regulated by the day'* 
journey. The hills and ranges of mo\uateaa& N*«tfc TMofr 
ahown br elevations of sand or stone, a&& ^&a SstaaBJ! 
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represented by heaps of pebbles, their proportions being 
duly attended to. As the work proceeded some of the 
bystanders occasionally suggested alterations, and Cap- 
tain Beechey moved one of the Diomede Islands, which 
was misplaced. This was at first objected to by the 
hydrographer, but one of the party recollecting that the 
islands were seen in one from Cape Prince of Wales, 
confirmed its new position and made the mistake quite 
evident to the others, who were much surprised that 
Captain Beechey should have any knowledge of the 
subject. When the mountains and islands were erected, 
the villages and fishing-stations were marked by a number 
of sticks placed upright, in imitation of those which are 
put up on the coast wherever these people fix their abode. 
In time, a complete hydrographical plan was drawn from 
Cape Derby to Cape Krusenstern., 

This ingenuity and accuracy of description on the part 
of the Esquimaux is worthy of particular remark, and has 
been verified by almost all tne Arctic explorers. 

The barge which had been despatched to the eastward, 
under charge of Mr. Elson, reached to lat. 71° 23' 31" N., 
and long. 156° 21' 30" W., when she was stopped by the 
ice which was attached to the shore. The farthest tongue 
of land they reached, was named Point Barrow, and is 
about 126 miles north-east of Icy Cape, being only about 
150 or 160 miles from Franklin's discoveries west of the 
Mackenzie river. 

The wind suddenly changing to south-west, the compact 
body of ice began to drift with the current to the north- 
east at the rate of 3£ miles an hour, and Mr. Elson, finding 
it difficult to avoid large floating masses of ice, was obliged 
to come to an anchor to prevent being driven back. "It was 
not long before he was so closely beset in the ice, that no clear 
water could be seen in any direction from the hills, and the 
ice continuing to press against the shore, his vessel was driven 
upon the beach, and there left upon her broadside in a 
most helpless condition ; and to aad to his cheerless pros- 
pect, the disposition of the natives, whom he found to 
increase in numbers as he advanced to the northward, was 
of a very doubtful character. At Point Barrow, where 
they were very numerous, their overbearing behaviour, 
and the thefts they openly practised, left no doubt of what 
would be the fate of his little crew, in the event of their 
falling into their power. They were in this dilemma 
several days, during which every endeavour was made to 
axtacate tie vessel out without effect, aad Mr. Elson con* 
***nplated sinking her secretly in a Yeke Vtafc'*w&MDfc,ta 
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prevent her falling into the hands of the Esquimaux, and 
then making his way along the coast in a baidar, which he 
had no doubt he should be able to purchase from the 
natives. At length, however, a change of wind loosened 
the ice, and after considerable labour and trial, in which 
the personal strength of the officers was united to that of 
the seamen, Mr. Elson, with his shipmates, fortunately 
succeeded in effecting their escape. 

Captain Beechey was very anxious to remain in Kotzebue 
Sound until the end of October, the period named in bis 
instructions, but the rapid approach of winter, the danger 
of being locked up, having only five weeks' provisions 
left, and the nearest point at which he could replenish being 
gome 2000 miles distant, induced his officers to concur with 
him in the necessity of leaving at once. A barrel of flour 
and other articles were buried on the sandy point of 
Chamiso, for Franklin, which it was hoped would escape 
the prying eyes of the natives. 

After a cruise to California, the Sandwich Islands, Ijm- 
ehoo, the Bonin Islands, &c., the Blossom returned to 
Chamiso Island on the 5th of Julv, 1827. They found 
the flour and despatches they had left the previous year 
unmolested. Lieut. Belcher was despatched in the bar^e 
to explore the coast to the northward, and the ship fol- 
lowed her as soon as the wind permitted. On the inh of 
September, when standing in for the northern shore of 
Kotzebue Sound, the ship drifting with the current took 
the ground on a sand-bant near Hotham Inlet, but the 
wma moderating, as the tide rose she went eff the sh'jal 
apparently without injury. 

After this narrow escape from shipwreck they b*at up 
to Chamiso Island, which they reached on the lOdi of 
September. Not finding the barge returned a3 expected, 
the coast was scanned, and a signal of distress found 
flying on the south-west point of Choria Pen inn ula, and 
two men waving a white cloth to attract notice. On land- 
ing, it was found that this party were the crew of the 
barge, which had been wrecked in Kotzebue Sound, and 
three of the men were also lost. 

On the 29th a collision took place with the natives, 
which resulted in three of the seamen and four of the 
marines being wounded by arrows, and one of the natives 
killed by the return fire. 

After leaving advices for Franklin as before, the Blossom 
finally left Chamiso on the 6th of October. In a haxe and 
strong wind she ran between the land and a *hoa^ ^^ » 
had to be farced through breakers a\»\n& \boxsb£& 
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danger of the ship's striking. The Blossom then made thtt- 
best of her way home, reaching England in the first week, 
of October, 1828. 

Parry's Fourth, or Polar Voyage, 1827. 

In 1826, Capt. Parry, who had only returned from his 
last voyage in the close of the preceding year, was much 
struck by the suggestions of Mr. Scoresby, in a paper read 
before the Wernerian Society, in which he sketched out 
a plan for reaching the higher latitudes of the Polar Sea, 
north of Spitzbergen, by means of sledge boats drawn 
over the smooth fields of ice which were known to prevail 
in those regions. Col. Beaufoy, F.R.S., had also suggested 
this idea some years previously. Comparing these with a 
similar plan originally proposed by Capt. Franklin, and 
which was placed in his hands by Mr. Barrow, the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, Capt. Parry laid his modified, views 
of the feasibility of the project, and his willingness to 
undertake it, before Lord Melville, the First Lord, of the 
Admiralty, who after consulting with the President and 
Council of the Eoyal Society, was pleased to sanction the 
attempt ; accordingly, his old ship, the Hecla, was fitted 
out for the voyage to Spitzbergen, the following officers (all 
of whom had been with Parry before,) and crew being 
appointed to her : — 

Hecla. 

Captain — W. E. Parry. 

Lieutenants— J. C. Boss, Henry Foster, 

E. J. Bird, F. E, M. Crozier. 
Purser — James Halse. 
Surgeon — C, J. Beverley. 

On the 4th of April, 1827, the outfit and preparations 
being completed, the Hecla left the Wore for the coast 
of Norway, touching at Hammerfest, to embark eight 
reindeer, and some moss (Cenomyce rangiferiha) sufficient 
for their support, the consumption being about 4 lbs. per- 
day, but they can go without food several days. A 
tremendous gale of wind, experienced off Hakluyt's 
Headland, and the quantity of ice with which the ship 
was in consequence beset, detained the voyagers for 
nearly a month, but on the 18th of June, a southerly wind 
dispersing the ice, they dropped anchor in a cove, on. the 
xariheni coast of SpitzbeT^n, ^\iifi\k^^^iedto offer a 
? Haran* and to v* wa tha irana <& ^&& &&$ to& 
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given. On the 20th, the boats, which had been specially 
prepared in England for this kind of journey, were got out 
and made ready, and they left the ship on the 22nd of June. 
A description of these boats may not here be out of place. 

They were twenty feet long and seven broad, flat floored, 
like ferry boats, strengthened and made elastic by sheets 
of felt tetween the planking, covered with waterproof 
canvass. A runner attached to each side of the Iceel, 
adapted them for easy draught on the ice after the manner 
of a sledge. They were also fitted with wheels, to be used 
if deemed expedient and useful. Two officers and twelve 
men were attached to each boat, and they were named 
the Enterprise and the Endeavour. The weight of each 
boat, including provisions and every requisite, was about 
3780 lbs. Iieuts. Crozier and Foster were left on board, 
and Capt. Parry took with him in his boat Mr. Beverley, 
Surgeon, while Lieut, (now Capt. Sir James) Boss, and 
Lieut, (now Commander) Bird, had charge of the other. 

The reindeer and the wheels were given up as useless, 
owing to the rough nature of the ice. Provisions for 7 1 days 
were taken — the daily allowance per man on the journey 
being 10 ozs. biscuit* 9 ozs. pemmican, 1 oz. sweetened 
cocoa powder (being enough to make a pint), and one gill 
of rum; but scanty provision in such a climate for men em- 
ployed on severe labour ; three ounces of tobacco were 
also served out to each per week. 

As fuel was too bulky to transport, spirits of wine were 
consumed, which answered all the purposes required, a pint 
twice a day being found sufficient to warm each vessel, 
when applied to an iron boiler by a shallow lamp with 
seven wicks. After floating the boats for about eighty 
miles, they came to an unpleasant mixed surface of ice and 
water, here their toilsome journey commenced, the boats 
having to be laden and unladen several times accord* 
ing as they came to floes of ice or lanes of water, and they 
were drifted to the southward by the ice at the rate of four 
or five miles a day. Parry found it more advantagcoua 
to travel by night, the snow being then harder, ana the 
inconvenience of snow blindness being avoided, while the 
party enjoyed greater warmth during the period of rest, 
and had better opportunities of drying their clothes by 
the sun, 

^ I cannot do better than quote Parry's graphic descrip* 
tion of this novel course of proceeding : — " Travelling by 
night, and sleeping by day, so completely mvertedthe 
natural order oi things that it was difficult to persuade 
ourselves of the reality. Even the officers and myself 

h2 
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who were all furnished with pocket chronometers, could 
not always bear in mind at what part of the twenty-four 
hours we had arrived ; and there were several of the men 
who declared, and I believe truly, that they never knew 
night from day during the whole excursion. 

" When we rose in the evening, we commenced our day 
by prayers, after which we took off our fur sleeping- 
dresses and put on clothes for travelling; the former being 
made of camlet lined with racoon skin, and the latter of 
strong blue cloth. We made a point of always putting on 
the same stockings and boots for travelling in, whether 
they had been dried during the day or not, and I believe 
it was only in five or six instances at the most that they 
were not either still wet or hard frozen. This indeed was 
of no consequence, beyond the discomfort of first patting 
them on in this state, as they were sure to be thoroughly 
wet in a quarter of an hour after commencing our 
journey; while, on the other hand, it was of vital 
importance to keep dry things for sleeping in. Being 
' rigged' for travelling, we breakfasted upon warm cocoa 
and biscuit, and after stowing the things in the boats, and 
on the sledges, so as to secure them as much as possible 
from wet, we set off on our day's journey, and usually 
travelled four, five, or even six hours, according to cir- 
cumstances." 

In five days, notwithstanding thejr perseverance and 
continued journeys, they found, by observation at noon, 
on the 30th, that they had only made eight miles of direct 
northing. 

At Walden Island, one of the Seven islands, and Little 
Table Island, reserve supplies of provisions were deposited 
to fall back upon in case of necessity. 

In halting early in the morning for the purposes of 
rest, the boats were hauled up on the largest piece of ice 
that offered the least chance of breaking through, or 
of coming in contact with other masses, the snow or wet 
was cleaned out and the sails rigged as awnings. " Every 
man then immediately put on dry stockings and fur 
boots, after which we set about the necessary repairs of 
boats, sledges, or clothes, and after serving the provisions 
lor the succeeding day, we went to supper. Most of the 
omcers and men then smoked their pipes, which served to 
dry the boats ana awnings very much, and usually raised 
the temperature of our lodgings 10° or 15°. This part 
ot the i twenty-four hours was often a time, and the only 
one, of real enjoyment to us ; the m^toWLtixftfe atoriesv 
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and fought all their battles o'er again, and the labours of 
the day, unsuccessful as they too often were, were for- 
gotten. A regular watch was set during our resting time 
to look out for bears, or for the ice breaking up round 
us, as well as to attend to the drying of the clothes, each 
man alternately taking this duty for one hour. We then 
concluded our day with prayers, and having put on our 
fur dresses, lay down to sleep with a degree of comfort 
which perhaps few persons would imagine possible under 
such circumstances, our chief inconvenience being, that 
we were somewhat pinched for room, and therefore 
obliged to stow rather closer than was quite agreeable." 

This close stowage may be imagined when it is remem- 
bered that thirteen persons had to sleep in a boat seven 
feet broad. After sleeping about seven hours, they were 
roused from their slumbers by the sound of a bugle from 
the cook and watchman, which announced that their cocoa 
was smoking hot, and invited them to breakfast. 

Their progress was of the most tedious and toilsome 
character, heavy showers of rain rendering the ice on many 
occasions a mass of " slush ;" on others there was from six 
to eighteen inches of snow lying on the surface. Frequently 
tho crew had to proceed on their hands and knees to 
secure a footing, and on one occasion they made such a 
snail-like progress that in two hours they only accom- 
plished 150 yards. On the 12th of July they had reached 
the latitude of 82° 14/ 28". After five hours* unceasing 
labour on the 14th, the progress was but a mile and a half 
due north, though from three to four miles had been 
traversed, and ten at least walked, having made three 
journeys a great part of the way ; launched and hauled 
up the boats four times, and dragged them over twenty- 
five separate pieces of ice. On the 18th, after eleven 
hours of actual labour, requiring for the most part tho 
exertion of the whole strength of the party, they had 
travelled over a space not exceeding four miles, of which 
only two were made good. 

J>ut on halting on the morning of the 20th, having 
by his reckoning accomplished six and a half miles 
in a N.N.W. direction, the distance traversed being ten 
miles and a half, Parry found to his mortification from 
observation at noon, tnat they were not Jive miles to the 
northward of their place at noon on the 17th, although 
they had certainly travelled twelve miles in that direction 
since then. 

On the 21st a floe of ice on which. t\i«y \uAV&gp&><tat 
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boats and sledges, broke with their weight, and all went 
through with several of the crew, who with the sledges 
were providentially saved. 

On the 23rd the farthest northerly point was reached, 
which was about 82° 45'. 

At noon on the 26th, the weather being clear, the 
meridian altitude of the sun was. obtained, "by which," 
say 8 Parry, " we found ourselves in latitude 82° 40' 23", 
so that since our last observation (at midnight on the 
22nd) we had lost by drift no less than thirteen and a half 
miles, for we were now more than three miles to the 
southward of that observation, though we had certainly 
travelled between ten and eleven due north in this 
interval ! Again, we were but one mile to the north of 
our place at noon on the 21st, though we had estimated 
our distance made good at twenty-three miles." After 
encountering every species of fatigue and disheartening 
obstacles, in peril of their lives almost every hour, Parry 
now became convinced that it was hopeless to pursue the 
journey any' further, and he could not even reach the 
eighty-third parallel; for after thirty-five days of con- 
tinuous and most fatiguing drudgery, with half their 
resources expended, and the middle of the season arrived, 
he found that the distance gained in their laborious 
travelling was lost by the drift and set of the ice with the 
southerly current, during the period of rest. After 
planting their ensigns and pennants on the 26th, and 
making it a day of rest, on the 27th the return to the 
southward was commenced. Nothing particular occurred. 
Lieutenant Boss managed to bring down with his gun a 
fat she bear, which came to have a look at the boats, and 
after gormandizing on its flesh, an excess which may be 
excused considering it was the first fresh meat they had 
tasted for many a day, some symptoms of indigestion 
manifested themselves among the party. 

On the outward journey very little of animal life 
was seen. A passing gull, a solitary rotge, two seals, 
and a couple of flies, were all that their eager eyes could 
detect. !But on their return these became more numerous. 
On the 8th of August seven or eight narwhals were seen, 
and not less than 200 rotges, a flock of these little birds 
occurring in every hole of water. On the 11th, in latitude 
81° 30', the sea was found crowded with shrimps and 
other sea insects, on which numerous birds were feeding. 
On this day they took their last meal on the ice, being 
^r miles distant from Table T&lanii, taroug urarog&tasA. 
**m days what had taken tnem ^oaa^-^a^ to *Stafe 
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■on their outward journey. On the 12th they arrived at 
this island. The bears had walked off with the relay of 
bread which had been deposited there. To an islet lying 
off Table Island, and the most northern known law 
upon the globe, Parry gave the name of Boss, for " n* 
individual," he observes, "could have exerted hi" w1 f 
more strenuously to rob it of this distinction." 

Patti ng to sea again, a storm obliged the boats to bear 
up for Walden Island. "Everything belonging to us 
(says Captain Parry) was now completely drenched by the 
spray and snow ; we had been fifty-six hours without rest, 
and forty-eight at work in the boats, so that by the time 
they were unloaded we had barely strength left to haul 
them up on the rocks. However, by dint of great exer- 
tion, we managed to get the boats above the surf; after 
which a hot supper, a blazing fire of drift wood, and • 
few hours quiet rest, restored us." 

They finally reached the ship on the 21st of August, 
After sixty-one days' absence. 

" The distance traversed during this excursion was 569 
geographical miles ; but allowing for the times we had to 
return for our baggage during the greater part of the 
journey over the ice, we estimated our actual travelling 
at 978 geographical, or 1127 statute miles. Considering 
our constant exposure to wet, cold, and fatigue, our 
stockings having generally been drenched in snow-water 
for twelve hours out of every twenty-four, I had great 
reason to be thankful for the excellent health in which, 
upon the whole, we reached the ship. There is little 
doubt that we had all become in a certain degree gradually 
weaker for some time past ; but only three men of our 
party now required medical care — two of them with badly 
swelled legs and general debility, and the other from a 
bruise, but even these three returned to their duty in a 
.short time." 

In a letter from Sir W. E. Parry to Sir John Barrow, 
•dated November 25, 1845, he thus suggests some improve- 
ments on his old plan of proceedings : — 

" It is evident (he says) that the causes of failure in our 
former attempt, in the year 1827, were principally two : 
first, and chieny, the broken, rugged, and soft state of the 
ice over which we travelled ; and secondly, the drifting of 
the whole body of ice in a southerly direction. 

" My amended plan is, to go out with a single ship to 
fipitzbergen, just as we did in the JSecla, but not so early 
in the season; the object for that yew Xknn^ |»sse$fij\& 
£nd secure winter quarters as fax norm fc& \w««^^ % YL*st 
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this purpose it would only be necessary to reach Hakluyt's 
Headland by the end of June, which would afford ample 
leisure for examining the more northern lands, especially 
about the Seven Islands, where, in all probability, a secure 
nook might be found for the ship, and a starting point for 
the proposed expedition, some forty or fifty miles in advance 
of the point where the Hecla was before laid up. The 
winter might be usefully employed in various preparations 
for the journey, as well as in magnetic, astronomical, and 
meteorological observations, of high interest in that lati- 
tude. I propose that the expedition should leave the ship 
in the course of the month of April, when the ice would' 
present one hard and Tinbroken surface, over which, as I 
confidently believe, it would not be difficult to make good 
thirty miles per day, without any exposure to wet, and 
probably without snow blindness. At this season, too, 
the ice would probably be stationary, and thus the two 
great difficulties which we formerly had to encounter 
would be entirely obviated. It might form a part of the 
plan to push out supplies previously, to the distance of 
100 miles, to be taken up on the way, so as to commence 
the journey comparatively light; and as the intention 
would be to complete the enterprise in the course of the 
month of May, before any disruption of the ice, or any 
material softening of the surface had taken place, similar 
supplies might be sent out to the same distance, to meet 
the party on their return." 

The late Sir John Barrow, in his last work, commenting 
on this, says, " With all deference to so distinguished a 
sea-officer, in possession of so much experience as Sir 
Edward Parry, there are others who express dislike of 
such a plan ; and it is not improbable that many will be 
disposed to come to the conclusion, that so long as the 
Greenland Seas are hampered with ice, so long as floes, 
and hummocks, and heavy masses, continue to be formed, 
so long as a determined southerly current prevails, so long 
will any attempt to carry out the plan in question, in like 
i manner fail. JNo laborious drudgery will ever be able to 
conquer the opposing progress of the current and the ice. 
Besides, it can hardly be doubted, this gallant officer will 
admit, on further consideration, that this unusual kind of 
disgusting and unscamanlike labour, is not precisely such 
as would be relished by the men ; and it may be said, is 
not exactly fitted for a British man-of-war's-man ; more- 
over, that it required his own all-powerful example to 
make it even tolerable." Sir John W&tefoc* rog&e&ted 
* somewhat different plan. He recomm*Tifo&NStf&\w> 
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email ships should be sent in the early spring along the 
western coast of Spitzbergen, where usually no impedi- 
ment exists, as far up as 80°. They should take every oppor- 
tunity of proceeding directly to the north, wherein about 
82° Parry has told us the large floes had disappeared, and 
the sea was found to be loaded only with loose, discon- 
nected, small masses of ice, through which ships would 
find no difficulty in sailing, though totally unfit for boats 
dragging ; and as this loose ice was drifting to the south- 
ward, he further says, that before the middle of August a 
ship might have sailed up to the latitude of 82°, almost 
without touching a piece of ice. It is not then unreason- 
able to expect that beyond that parallel, even as far as the 
Pole itself, the sea would be free of ice, during the six 
summer months of perpetual sun, through each of the 
twenty-four hours ; which, with the aid of the current, 
would, in all probability, destroy and dissipate the Polar 
ice. 

The distance from Hakluyt's Headland to the Pole — is 
600 geographical miles. Granting the ships to make only 
twenty miles in twenty-four hours, (on the supposition of 
much sailing ice to go through,) even in that case it would 
require but a month to enable the explorer to put his foot 
on the pivot or point of the axis on which the globe of the 
earth turns, remain there a month, if necessary, to obtain 
the sought- for information, and then, with a southerly cur- 
rent, a fortnight, probably less, would bring him back to- 
Spitzbergen. — Barrows voyages of Discovery t p. 316. 

In a notice in the Quarterly Review of this, one of the* 
most singular and perilous journeys of its kind ever under- 
taken, except perhaps that of Baron Wrangell upon a 
similar enterprise to the northward of Behring's Straits, it 
is observed, — " Let but any one conceive for a moment 
the situation of two open boats, laden with seventy days' 
provisions and clothing for twenty-eight men, in the midst 
of a sea covered nearly with detached masses and floes of 
ice, over which these boats were to be dragged, sometimes 
up one side of a rugged mass, and down the other, some- 
times across the lanes of water that separate them, fre- 
quently over a surface covered with deep snow, or through 
pools of water. Let him bear in mind, that the n***vhad little- 
or no chance of any other supply of provisions than that 
which they carried with them, calculated as just sufficient 
to sustain life, and consider what their situation. wo\sld> 
have been in the event, by no means an. Vrn^T^^^ ***** 
of losing any fart of their scanty stock. "Leto «Q^ ts&ft\*T 
to imagine to himself a situation of tins *k\u&, wcA \*fc ^a. 
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still have but a faint idea of the exertions which the men 
under Oapt. Parry had to make, and the sufferings and 
.privations they had to undergo." 

Capt. Parry having thus completed his fifth voyage into 
the Arctic regions, in four of which he commanded, and 
was second in the other, it may here be desirable to give 
a recapitulation of his services. 

In 1818 he was appointed Lieutenant, commanding the 
Alexander, hired snip, as second officer with his uncle, 
Commander John Ross. In 1819, still as Lieutenant, he 
was appointed to command the Hecla, and to take charge 
of the second Arctic expedition, on which service he was 
employed two years. On the 14th of November, 1820, he 
was promoted to the rank of Commander. 

On the 19th of December, 1820, the Bedfordean Gold 
Medal of the Bath and West of England Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
was unanimously voted to him. On the 30th of December 
of that year, he was appointed to the Fury, with orders to 
take command of the expedition to the Arctic Sea. With 
the sum of 500 guineas subscribed for the purpose, " the 
JSxplorer of the Polar Sea" was afterwards presented 
with a silver vase, highly embellished with devices emble- 
matic of the Arctic voyages. And on the 24th of March, 
1821, the city of Bath presented its freedom to Captain 
Parry, in a box of oak highly and appropriately orna- 
mented. On the 8th of November, 1821, he obtained his 
post-captain's rank. On the 22nd of November, 1823, ho 
was presented with the freedom of the city of Winchester ; 
and, on the 1st of December, was appointed acting- 
hydrographer to the Admiralty in the place of Capt. Hind, 
deceased. In 1824 he was appointed to the Mecla, to 
proceed on another exploring voyage. 

On the 22nd of November, 1825, Capt. Parry was for- 
mally appointed hydrographer to the Admiralty, which 
office he continued to hold until the 10th of November, 
1826. 

In December, 1825, he was voted the freedom of the 
borough of Lynn, in testimony of the Irgh sense enter- 
tained by the corporation of his meritorious and enter- 
prising conduct. 

In April, 1827, he once more took the command of his 
old ship, the Hecla, for another voyage of discovery 
towards the North Pole. On his return in the close of 
the year, having paid off the Hecla «& De^tford, he re- 
corned on the 2nd of November, "his AxrtAfe* ^\^to^cwJmsl 
*he Admiralty, which omce Taa TmS^l ms*& Vkfe^Rb. A 
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May, 1829. Having received the honour of "knighthood, 
he then resigned in favour of the present Admiral Beau- 
fort, and, obtaining permission from the Admiralty, pro- 
ceeded to New South Wales as Resident Commissioner 
to the Australian Agricultural Company, taking charge 
of their recently acquired large territory in the neighbour- 
hood of Port Stephen. He returned from Australia in 
1834. From the 7th of March, 1835, to the 3rd of Feb- 
ruary, 1836, he acted as Poor Law Commissioner in Nor- 
folk. Early in 1837, he was appointed to organize the 
Mail Packet Service then transferred to the Admiralty, 
and afterwards, in April, was appointed Comptroller of 
Steam Machinery to the Navy, which office he continued 
to hold up to December, 1846. From that period to 
the present time he has filled the post of Captain Superin- 
tendent of the Royal Naval Hospital at Haslar. 

Captain John Ross's Second Voyage, 1829-33. 

In the year 1829, Capt. Ross, the pioneer of Arctic explora- 
tion in the 19th century, being anxious once more to display 
his zeal and enterprise as wellts toretrievehisnautical repu- 
tation from those unfortunate blunders and mistakes which 
had attached to his first voyage, and thus remove the 
cloud which had for nearly ten years hung over his pro- 
fessional character, endeavoured without effect to induce 
the Government to send him out to the Polar Seas in 
charge of another expedition. The Board of Admiraltv of 
that day, in the spirit of retrenchment which pervaded their 
■councils, were, however, not disposed to recommend any 
further grant for research, even the Board of Longitude 
was abolished, and the boon of 20,000/. offered by Act of. 
Parliament for the promotion of Arctic discovery, also 
'withdrawn by a repeal of the act. 

Captain Ross, however, undaunted by the chilling indif- 
ference thus manifested towards his proposals by the Ad- 
miralty, still persevered, having devoted 3000/. out of 
his own funds towards the prosecution of the object 
he had in view. He was fortunate enough to meet with 
a public-spirited and affluent coadjutor and supporter 
in the late Sir Felix Booth, the eminent distiller, and 
that gentleman nobly contributed 17,000/. towards the 
expenses. Captain Ross thereupon set to work, and 
purchased a small Liverpool steamer named the VUstor$ % 
whose tonnage he increased to 150 tons. SShfc y«& ^to- 
yiswned for three years. Capt. Ross choae Sot Ya& *»fcKf&&. 
m command Ida nephew, CommandeT 3ai£Le&l&ofe i &,Vta>VA&» 
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been with him on Lis first Arctic expedition, and had sub- 
sequently accompanied Parry w all his voyages. The 
other officers of the vessel were — Mr. Wm. Thorn, purser; 
Mr. George M'Diarmid, surgeon; Thomas Blanky, Thos. 
Abernethy, and George Taylor, as 1st, 2nd, and 3rd mates; 
Alexander Brunton and Allan Machines as 1st and 2nd 
engineers ; and nineteen petty officers and seamen ; making 
a complement in all of 28 men. 

The Admiralty furnished towards the purposes of the 
expedition a decked boat of sixteen tons, called the Kru- 
senstern, and two boats which had been used by Franklin, 
with a stock of books and instruments. 

The vessel being reported ready for sea was visited and 
examined by the late King of the French, the Lords of 
the Admiralty, and other parties taking an interest in the 
expedition, and set sail from Woolwich on the 23rd of 
May, 1829. For all practical purposes the steam machinery, 
on which the commander had greatly relied, was found 
on trial utterly useless. 

Having received much damage to her spars, in a severe 
gale, the ship put in to the Danish settlement of Holstein- 
berg, on the Greenland coast, to refit, and sailed again to the 
northward on the 26th of June. They found a clear sea, 
and even in the middle of Lancaster Sound and Barrow's 
Strait perceived no traces of ice or snow, except what ap- 
peared on the lofty summits of some of the mountains. 
The thermometer stood at 40°, and the weather was so 
mild that the officers dined in the cabin without a fire, 
with the skylight partially open. On the 10th of August 
they passed Cape York, ana thence crossed over into Ee- 
gent Inlet, making the western coast between Seppings* 
and Elwin Bay on the 16th. 

They here fell in with those formidable streams, 
packs, and floating bergs of ice which had offered 
such obstructions to Parry's ships. From their proxi- 
mity to the magnetic pole, their compasses became 
useless as they proceeded southward. On the 13th 
they reached the spot where the Fury was abandoned, 
but no remnants of the vessel were to be seen. All 
her sails, stores, and provisions, on land, were, however, 
found; the hermetically-sealed tin canisters having kept 
the provisions from the attacks of bears ; and the flour, 
bread, wine, spirits, sugar, &c, proved as good, after 
being here four years, as on the first day they were 
packed. This store formed a very seasonable addition, 
which wbm freely made available, aaa&Stac ■vn^t^w^tkeir 
fc to two years and tenmonfcW wg^t^h&i *ti^\s£w 
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a large quantity for the wants of any future explorers. On 
the 15tR, crossing Cresswell Bay, they reached C&^ 
Garry, the farthest point which had been seen by Parry. 
They were here mucn inconvenienced and delayed by fogs 
and floating ice. While mountains of ice were tossing 
around them on every side, they were often forced to seek 
safety by mooring themselves to these formidable masses, 
and drifting with them, sometimes forward, sometimes 
backward. In this manner on one occasion no less than 
nineteen miles were lost in a few hours ; at other times 
they underwent frequent and severe shocks, yet escaped 
any serious damage. 

Captain Ross draws a lively picture of what a vessel en- 
dures in sailing among these moving hills. He reminds 
the reader that ice is stone, as solid as if it were granite ; 
and he bids him " imagine these mountains hurled through 
a narrow strait by a rapid tide, meeting with the noise of 
thunder, breaking from each other's precipices huge frag- 
ments, or rending each other asunder, till, losing their 
former equilibrium, they fall over headlong, lifting the sea 
around in breakers, and whirling it in eddies. There is 
not a moment in which it can be conjectured what will 
happen in the next; there is not one which may not be 
the last. The attention is troubled to fix on anything 
amid such confusion ; still must it be alive, that it may 
seize on the single moment of help or escape which may 
occur. Yet with all this, and it is the hardest task of all, 
there is nothing to be acted, — no effort to be made, — he 
must be patient, as if he were unconcerned or careless, 
waiting, as he best can, for the fate, be it what it may, 
which ne cannot influence or avoid." 

Proceeding southward, Ross found Brentford Bay, about 
thirty miles beyond Cape Garry, to be of considerable 
extent, with some fine harbours. Landing here, the 
British colours were unfurled, and the coast, named after 
the promoter of the expedition, was taken possession of in 
the name of the king. Extensive and commodious har- 
bours, named Ports Logan, Elizabeth, and Eclipse, were 
discovered, and a large bay, which was called Mary Jones 
Bay. By the end of September, the ship had examined 
800 miles of undiscovered coast. The winter now set in 
with severity, huge masses of ice began to close around 
them, the thermometer sank many degrees below freezing 
point, and snow fell very thick. By sawing through the 
ice, the vessel was got into a secure position to "g«»& ^Qaa 
winter, in a station which is now named on Vha TaK$**^^xt> 
Harbour. The machinery of the Bteam-engcoa ^«& tarofe 
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away with, the vessel housed, and every measure that could 
aid to the comfort of the crew adopted. They had abun- 
&&ee of fuel, and provisions that might easily be extended 
to three years. 

On the 9th of January, 1831, they were visited by a 
targe tribe of Esquimaux, who were better dressed and 
cleaner than those more to the northward. They dis- 
played an intimate acquaintance with the situation and 
bearings of the country over which they had travelled, 
and two of them drew a very fair sketch of the neigh- 
bouring coasts, with which they were familiar; thia 
was revised and corrected by a learned lady named 
Teriksin, — the females seeminff, from this and former in- 
stances, to have a clear knowledge of the hydrography and 
geography of the continent, bays, straits, and rivers 
which they had once traversed. 

On the 5th of April, Commander Ross, with Mr. Blanky, 
the chief mate, and two Esquimaux guides, set out to ex- 
plore a strait which was reported as lying to the westward, 
and which it was hoped might lead to the western sea. 
After a tedious and arduous journey, they arrived, on the 
third day, at a bay facing to the westward, and discovered, 
further inland, an extensive lake, called by the natives 
Nie-tyel-le, whence a broad river flowed into the bay. 
Their guides informed them, however, there was no 
prospect of a water communication south of their present 
position. Capt. Ross then traced the coast fifty or sixty 
miles further south. 

Several journeys were also made by Commander Ross, 
both inland and along the bays and inlets. On the 1st of 
May, from the top of a high hill, he observed a large inlet 
which seemed to lead to the western sea. In order to 
satisfy himself on this point, he set out again on the 17th 
of M!ay, with provisions for three weeks, eight dogs, and 
three companions. Having crossed the great middle lake 
of the isthmus, he reached his former station, and thence 
traced an inlet which was found to be the mouth of & 
river named by them Garry. From the high hill they 
observed a chain of lakes leading almost to Thorn's Bay, 
the Victory's station in Felix Harbour. Proceeding north- 
west along the coast, they crossed the frozen surface of 
the strait which has since been named after Sir Jamea 
Ross, and came to a large island which was called Matty; 
keeping along its northern shore, an d p assing over a 
narrow strait, which they named after Wellington, they 
found themselves on what waa ooira&stflto ta the main.- 
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land, but which the more recent discoveries of Simpson have 
shown to be an island, and which now bears the name of Sling 
William's Land. Still journeying onward, with difficulties 
continually increasing, from heavy toil and severe priva- 
tion, the dogs became exhausted with fatigue, and a burden 
rather than an aid to the travellers. 

One of their greatest embarrassments was how to dis- 
tinguish between land and sea. " When all is ice, and all 
one dazzling mass of white — when the surface of the seC 
itself is tossed up and fixed into rocks, while the land is on 
the contrary very often flat, it is not always so easy a 
problem as it might seem on a superficial view, to deter- 
mine a fact wfich appears in words to be extremely 
simple." Although then* provisions began to fall short, and 
the party were nearly worn out, Commander Eoss was most 
desirous of making as much western discovery as possible ; 
therefore, depositing everything that could be dispensed 
with, he pushed on, on the 28th, with only four days' pro- 
visions, and reached Cape Felix, the most northern 
point of this island, on the following day. The coast hero 
took a south-west direction, and there was an unbounded 
expanse of ocean in view. The next morning, after having 
travelled twenty miles farther, they reached a point, which 
Boss called Pomt Victory, situated in lat. 64° 46' 19" long. 
98° 32' 49", while to the most distant one in view, estimated 
to be in long. 99° 17' 58", he gave the name of Cape 
Franklin. However loath to turn back, yet prudence com- 
pelled them, to do so, for as they had only ten days' short 
allowance of food, and more than 200 miles to traverse. 
there could not be a moment's hesitation in adopting this 
step. A high cairn of stones was erected before leaving, 
in which was deposited a narrative of their proceedings. ^ 

The party endured much fatigue and suffering on their 
return journey ; of the eight dogs only two survived, and the 
travellers in a most exhausted state arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of the large lakes on the 8th of June, where 
^hey fortunately fell in with a tribe of natives, who 
received them hospitably, and supplied them plentifully 
with fish, so that after a day's rest they resumed their 
journey, and reached the ship on the 13th. Capt. Eoss in 
the meanwhile had made a partial survey of the Isthmus, 
and discovered another large lake, which he named after 
Lady Melville. 

After eleven months' imprisonment, their little ship 
•nee more floated buoyant on the waves, hfiffYog, \mssL 
released from her icy barrier on the W0&. ol ^5toKn3k«*% 
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but for the next few days made but little progress, teTi^r 
beaten about among the icebergs, and driven hither and 
thither by the currents. 

A change in the weather, however, took place, and on 
the 23rd they were once more frozen in, the sea in a week 
after exhibiting one clear unbroken surface. All October 
was passed in cutting through the ice into a more secure 
locality, and another dreary winter having set in, it became 
necessary to reduce the allowance of provisions. This 
winter was one of unparalleled severity, the thermometer 
falling 92° below freezing point. During the ensuing 
spring a variety of exploratory journeys were carried on, 
and in one of these Commander Koss succeeded in planting 
the British flag on the North Magnetic Pole. The position 
which had been usually assigned to this interesting spot 
by the learned of Europe, was lat. 70° N., and long. 98° 
30' W. ; but Ross, by careful observations, determined it 
to He in lat. 70° 5' 17" N., and long. 96° 46' 45" W., to the 
southward of Cape Nikolai, on the western shore of 
Boothia. But it has since been found that the centre of 
magnetic intensity is a moveable point revolving within 
the frigid zone. 

" The place of the observatory," Boss remarks, " was 
as near to the magnetic pole as the limited means which I 
possessed enabled me to determine. The amount of the 
dip, as indicated by my dipping-needle, was 89° 59', being 
thus within one minute of the vertical ; while the prox- 
imity at least of this pole, if not its actual existence where 
we stood, was further confirmed by the action, or rather 
by the total inaction, of the several horizontal needles then 
in my possession." 

Parry's observations placed it eleven minutes distant 
only from the site determined by Boss. 

'As soon," continues Boss, "as I had satisfied my own 
mind on the subject, I made known to the party this 
gratifying result of all our joint labours ; and it was then 
that, amidst mutual congratulations, we fixed the British 
flag on the spot, and took possession of the North Mag- 
netic Pole and its adjoining territory in the name of Great 
Britain and King William IV. We had abundance of 
materials for building in the fragments of limestone that 
covered the beach, and we therefore erected a cairn of 
some magnitude, under which we buried a canister con* 
taining a record of the interesting fact, only regretting 
that we had not the means of constructing a pyramid 
of more importance, and of strength, sufncieiit to with- 
Btand the assaults of time and of xn& T&aqpix&Kox, "&»& 
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it been a pyramid as large as that of Cheops, I am not 
quite sure that it would have done more than satisfy our 
ambition under the feelings of that exciting day." 

On the 28 th of August, 1831, they contrived to warp 
the Victory out into the open sea, and made sail on the 
following morning, but were soon beset with ice as on the 
former occasion, being once more completely frozen in . 
by the 27th of September. 

On the previous occasion their navigation had been 
three miles; this year it extended to four. This pro- 
tracted detention in the ice made their present position 
one of great danger and peril. As there seemed no pro- 
spect of extricating their vessel, the resolution was come to 
of abandoning her, and making the best of their way up 
the inlet to Fury Beach, there to avail themselves of the 
boats, provisions, and stores, which would assist them in 
reaching Davis Straits, where they might expect to fall in 
with one of the whale ships. 

On the 23rd of April, 1832, having collected all that 
was useful and necessary, the expedition set out, drag- 
ging their provisions and boats over a vast expanse of 
rugged ice. " The loads being too heavy to be carried at 
once, made it necessary to go backward and forward twice, 
and even oftener, the same day. They had to encounter 
dreadful tempests of snow and drift, and to make several cir- 
cuitsinorder toavoid impassable barriers. The general result 
was, that by the 12th of May they had travelled 329 miles 
to gain thirty in a direct line, having in this labour ex- 
pended a month." After this preliminary movement, they 
bade a farewell to their little vessel, nailing her colours to 
the mast. Capt. Boss describes himself as deeply affected; 
this being the first vessel he had been obliged to abandon 
of thirty-six in which he had served during the course of 
forty-two years. On the 9th of June, Commander Boss 
and two others, with a fortnight's provisions, left the 
main body, who were more heavily loaded, to ascertain the 
state of tne boats and supplies at Fury Beach. Beturning 
they met their comrades on the 25th of June, re- 
porting that they had found three of the boats washed 
away, but enough still left for their purpose, and all 
the provisions were in good condition. The remainder 
of the journey was accomplished by the whole party in a 
week, and on the 1st of July they reared a canvas man- 
sion, to which they gave the name of Somerset House, and 
enjoyed a hearty meal. 

By the 1st of August the boats "were tevi&et^L *«cr«fe- 
sble, and a considerable extent o£ open, w- Wv\^;^\sS&** 4 

s i 
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they set out, and after much buffeting among the ioe in 
their frail shallops, reached the mouth of the inlet by 
the end of August. After several fruitless attempts to 
run along Barrow's Strait, the obstructions of the ice 
obliged them to haul the boats on shore, and pitch their 
tents. Barrow's Strait was found, from repeated surveys, 
to be one impenetrable mass of ice. After lingering here 
till the third week in September, it was unanimously agreed 
that their only resource was to fall back again on the stores 
at Fury Beach, and there spend their fourth winter. They 
were only able to get half the distance in the boats, 
which were hauled on shore in Batty Bay on the 24th of 
September, and the rest of their journey continued on foot, 
the provisions being dragged on sledges. On the 7th of 
October they once more reached their home at the scene 
of the wreck. They now managed to shelter their canvas 
tent by a wall of snow, and, setting up an extra stove, made 
themselves tolerably comfortable until the increasing 
severity of the winter, and the rigour of the cold, added to 
the tempestuous weather, made them perfect prisoners, 
and sorely tried their patience. Scurvy now began to 
attack several of the party* and on the 16th of February, 
1833, Thomas, the carpenter, fell a victim to it, and two 
others died. " Their situation was becoming truly awful, 
since if they were not liberated in the ensuing summer, 
little prospect appeared of their surviving another year. 
It was necessary to make a reduction in the allowance 
of preserved meats ; bread was somewhat deficient, and 
the stock of wine and spirits was entirely exhausted. 
However, as they had caught a few foxes, which were 
considered a delicacy, and there was plenty of flour, 
sugar, soups, and vegetables, a diet could be easily ar- 
ranged sufficient to support the party." 

"While the ice remained firm, advantage was taken of 
the spring to carry forward a stock of provisions to Batty 
Bay, and this, though only thirty-two miles, occupied 
them a whole month, owing to their reduced numoers 
from sickness and heavy loads, with the journeyings to 
and fro, having to go over the ground eight times. 

On the 8th of July they finally abandoned this dep6t, 
and encamped on the 12th at their boat station in Batty 
Bay, where the aspect of the sea was watched with 
intense anxiety for more than a month. On the 15th of 
August, taking advantage of a lane of water which led to 
the northward, the party embarked, and on the following 
morning had got as far as the turning ^o\x& o£ their last 
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year's expedition. Making their way slowly among tie 
masses 01 ice with which the inlet was encumbered, on. 
the 17th they found the wide expanse of Barrow's Strait 
open before them, and navigable, and reached to within 
twelve miles of Cape York. Pushing on with renewed 
spirits, alternately rowing and sailing, on the nijjlit of the 
25th they rested in a good harbour on the eastern 
shore or Navy Board Inlet. At four on the following 
morning they were roused from their slumbers by the 
joyful intelligence of a ship being in sight, and never did 
men more hurriedly and energetically set out : but the 
elements conspiring against them, after being baffled by 
calms and currents, they had the misery to see the ship 
leave them with a fair breeze, and found it impossible to 
overtake her, or make themselres seen. A few hours 
later, however, their despair was relieved bj- the si^ht of 
another vessel which was lying to in a calm. By dint of 
hard rowing they were this time more fortunate, and 
soon came up with her ; she proved to be the Isabella, 
of Hull, the very ship in which Ross had made his iirst 
voyage to these seas. Captain Ross was told circumstan- 
tially of his own death, &c, two years previously, and ho 
had some difficulty in convincing them that it was really 
he and his party who now stood before them. So great 
was the joy with which they were received, that the 
Isabella manned her yards, and her former commander 
and his gallant band of adventurers were saluted with 
three hearty cheers. The scene on board can scarcely 
be described ; each of the crew vied with the other in 
assisting and comforting the party, and it cannot better 
be told than in Ross's own words : — 

" The ludicrous soon took place of all other feelings ; 
in such a crowd, and such confusion, all serious thought 
was impossible, while the new buoyancy of our spirits 
made us abundantly willing to be amused by the scene 
which now opened. Every man was hungry, and was to 
be fed ; all were ragged, and were to be clothed ; there 
was not one to whom washing was not indispensable, nor 
one whom his beard did not deprive of all human sem- 
blance. All, everything too, was to bo done at once : it 
was washing, dressing, shaving, eating, all intermingled'; 
it was all the materials of each jumbled together, while 
in the midst of all there were interminable questions to 
be asked and answered on both sides ; the adventures of 
the Victory, our own escapes, the politica oi^Q^aa.^ 
the news which was now iour years old, 

i 2 
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"But all subsided into peace at last. The sick were 
accommodated, the seamen disposed of, and all was done 
for us which care and kindness could perform. 

" Night at length brought quiet and serious thoughts, 
and I trust there was not a man among us who did not 
then express, where it was due, his gratitude for that 
interposition which had raised us all from a despair which 
none could now forget, and had brought us from the very 
borders of a most distant grave, to life and friends and 
civilization. Long accustomed, however, to a cold bed on 
the hard snow or the bare rock, few could sleep amid the 
comfort of our new accommodations. I was myself com- 
pelled to leave the bed which had been kindly assigned 
me, and take my abode in a chair for the night, nor did 
it fare much better with the rest. It was for time to 
reconcile us to this sudden and violent change, to break 
through what had become habit, and to inure us once 
more to the usages of our former days." 

The Isabella remained some time longer to prosecute 
the fishery, and left Davis Strait on her homeward 
passage on the 30th of September. On the 12th of 
October they made the Orkney Islands, and arrived at 
Hull on the 18th. The bold explorers, who had long been 
given up as lost, were looked upon as men risen from the 
grave, and met and escorted by crowds of sympathizers. 
A public entertainment was given to them by the towns- 
people, at which the freedom of the town was presented 
to Captain Ross, and next day he left for London, to 
report his arrival to the Admiralty, and was honoured by 
a presentation to the king at Windsor. 

The Admiralty liberally rewarded all the parties, except 
indeed Captain Boss. Commander J. O. Boss was appointed 
to the guardship at Portsmouth to complete his period, 
of service, and then received his post rank. Mr. Thorn, 
the purser, Mr. M'Diarmid, the surgeon, and the petty 
officers, were appointed to good situations in the navy. 
The seamen received the usual double pay given to Arctic 
explorers, up to the time of leaving their ship, and full 
pay from that date until their arrival in England. 

A committee of the House of Commons took up the case 
of Captain Boss early in the session of 1834, and on their 
recommendation 6000J. was granted him as a remuneration 
for his pecuniary outlay and privations. 

A baronetcy, on the recommendation of the same com- 
nn'ttee, was also conferred by his Majesty William IV. 
on Mr. Felix Booth. 
In looking back on the results of ti^No^a^T^m^fw* 
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tlal inquirer can deny to Captain Bobs the merit of haying 
effected much gooa by tracing and surveying the whole 
of the long western coast of Begent Inlet, proving 
Boothia to be a peninsula, and setting at rest the proba- 
bility of any navigable outlet being discovered from this 
inlet to the Polar Sea. The lakes, rivers, and islands 
which were examined, proved with sufficient accuracy the 
correctness of the information furnished to Parry by the 
Esquimaux. 

To Commander James Eoss is due the credit of resolv- 
ing many important scientific questions, such as the 
combination of light with magnetism, fixing the exact 
position of the magnetic pole. He was also the only 
person in the expedition competent to make observations 
in geology, natural history, and botany. Out of about 
700 miles of new land explored, Commander Eoss, in the 
expeditions which he planned and conducted, discovered 
nearly 500. He had up to this time passed fourteen 
summers and eight winters in these seas. 

The late Sir John Barrow, in his " Narrative of Voyages 
of Discovery and Research," p. 518, in opposition to Itoss's 
opinion, asserted that Boothia was not joined to the Con 
tinent, but that they were " completely divided by a navi- 
gable strait, ten miles wide and upwards, leading past 
Back's Estuary, and into the Gulf (of Boothia), of which 
the proper name is Akkolee, not Boothia ; and moreover, 
that the two seas flow as freely into each other, as Lancaster 
Sound does into the Polar Sea." This assumption has 
been since shown to be incorrect. Capt. Eoss asserts there 
is a difference in the level of these two seas. 

I may here fitly take a review of Capt. Boss's services. 
He entered the navy in 1790 ; served fifteen years as a 
midshipman, seven as a lieutenant, and seven as a com- 
mander, and was posted on the 7th of December, 1818, 
and appointed to the command of the first Arctic expedi- 
tion or this century. On his return he received many 
marks of favour from continental sovereigns, was knighted, 
and made a Companion of the Bath on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, 1834 ; made a Commander of the Sword of Sweden, 
a Knight of the Second Class of St. Anne of Prussia (in 
diamonds), Second Class of the Legion of Honour, and of 
the Bed Eagle of Prussia, and of Leopold of Belgium. 
[Received the royal premium from the Geographical Society 
of London, in 1833, for his discoveries in the Arctic. ra^D£swfc\ 
also gold medals from the GeoCTapnicsi^oc^j <& x«ro^ 
and die Boyd Societies of Sweden, Axxatna,, sxAlteBSffflB^ 
The freedom of the cities of lion&on, "Siwer^*&% «»■ 
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Bristol ; six gold snuff-boxes from Russia, Holland, Ben- 
mark, Austria, London, and Baden ; a sword valued at 10? 
guineas from the Patriotic Fund, for his sufferings, having 
been wounded thirteen times in three different actions 
during the war ; and one of the value of 200£. from the 
King of Sweden, for service in the Baltic and the "White 
Sea. On the 8th of March, 1839, he was appointed to the 
lucrative post of British consul at Stockholm, which he 
held for six years. 

Captain Back s Land Journey, 1833 — 1835. 

Four years having elapsed without any tidings being 
received of Capt. Boss and nis crew, it began to be generally 
feared in England that they had been added to the number 
of former sufferers, in the prosecution of their arduous un- 
dertaking. 

Dr. Bichardson, who had himself undergone such fright- 
ful perils in the Arctic regions with Franklin, was the Srst 
to call public attention to the subject, in a letter to the 
Geographical Society, in which he suggested a project for 
relieving them, if still alive and to be found ; and at the 
same time volunteered his services to the Colonial Secre- 
tary of the day, to conduct an exploring party. 

Although the expedition of Captain fioss was not under- 
taken under the auspices of the Government, it became a 
national concern to ascertain the ultimate fate of it, and to 
make some effort for the relief of the party, whose home 
at that time might be the boisterous sea, or whose shelter 
the snow hut or the floating iceberg. Dr. Bichardson 
proposed to proceed from Hudson's Bay, in a north-west 
direction to Coronation Gulf, where he was to commence 
his search in an easterly direction. Passing to the north, 
along the eastern side of this gulf, he would arrive at 
Point Turnagain, the eastern pomt of his own former dis- 
covery. Having accomplished this, he would continue 
his search towards the eastward until he reached Melville 
Island, thus perfecting geographical discovery in that 
quarter, and a continued coast line might be laid down 
from the Fury and Hecla Strait to Beechey Point, leaving 
only the small space between Franklin's discovery and 
that of the Blossom unexplored. The proposal was favour- 
ably received; but owing to the political state of the 
country at that time, the offer was not accepted. 

A meeting was held in November, 1832, at the rooms of 
the Horticultural Society, inl&egentottfcfc\.»to obtain funds, 
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and arrange for fitting out a private relief expedition, as the 
Admiralty and the Government were unable to do this 
officially, in consequence of Capt. Boss's expedition not 
being a public one. Sir George Cockburn took the chair, 
and justly observed that those officers who devoted their 
time to the service of science, and braved in its pursuit the 
dangers of unknown and ungenial climates, demanded the 

Smpathy and assistance of all. Great Britain had taken 
e lead in geographical discovery, and there was not one 
in this country who did not feel pride and honour in the 
fame she had attained by the expeditions of Parry and 
Franklin; but if we wished to create future Parrys and 
Franklins, if we wished to encourage British enterprise 
and courage, we must prove that the officer who is out of 
sight of his countrymen is not forgotten; that there is 
consideration for his sufferings, and appreciation of his 
spirit. This reflection will cheer him in the hour of trial, 
and will permit him, when surrounded by dangers and pri- 
vations, to indulge in hope, the greatest blessing of man. 
Capt. George Back, R.N., who was in Italy when the sub- 
ject was first mooted, hastened to England, and offered to 
lead the party, and his services were accepted. A sub- 
scription was entered into to defray the necessary expenses, 
and upwards of 60001. was raised ; of this sum, at the recom- 
mendation of Lord Goderich, the then secretary of state, 
the Treasury contributed 2000/. 

After an interview with the king at Brighton, to which 
he was specially summoned, Capt. Sack made preparations 
for his journey, and laid down nis plan of operations. In 
order to facilitate his views, and to give him greater control 
over his men, special instructions and authority were issued 
by the Colonial Office, and the Hudson's Bay Company 
granted him a commission in their service, and placed every 
assistance at his disposal throughout their territory in 
North America. 

Everything being definitively arranged, Capt. Back, 
accompanied by Dr. Richard King as surgeon and natu- 
ralist, with three men who had been on the expedition with 
Franklin, left Liverpool on the 17th of Feb. 1833, in one 
of the New York packet ships, and arrived in America 
after a stormy passage of thirty-five days. He proceeded 
on to Montreal, where he had great difficulty in prevent- 
ing two of the men from leaving nim, as their hearts began 
to fail them at the prospect of the severe journey, with id 
attendant difficulties, which they had to encounter. 

Four volunteers from the l&oy&l AxtiXtarj crat^'tasBfc 
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joined him, and some voyageurs haying been engaged, the 
party left, in two canoes, on the 25th of April. TCwo of 
bis party deserted from him in the Ottawa river. 

On the 28th of June, having obtained his complement 
of men, he may be said to have commenced his journey. 
They suffered dreadfully from myriads of sand-flies and 
musqtritoes, being 1 so disfigured by their attacks that 
their features could be scarcely recognised. Horse-flies, 
appropriately styled "bull dogs," were another dreadful 
pest, which pertinaciously gorged themselves like the leech, 
until they seemed ready to burst. 

" It is in vain to attempt to defend yourself against 
these puny bloodsuckers ; though you crush thousands of 
them, tens of thousands arise to revenge the death of their 
companions, and you very soon discover that the conflict 
which you are waging is one in which you are sure to be 
defeated. So great at last are the pains and fatigue in 
buffeting away this attacking force, that in despair you 
throw yourself, half suffocated, in a blanket, with your 
face upon the ground, and snatch a few minutes of sleep- 
less rest." Captain Back adds that the vigorous and unin- 
termitting assaults of these tormenting pests conveyed ttie 
moral lesson of man's helplessness, smce, with all our 
boasted strength, we are unable to repel these feeble atoms 
of creation. " How," he says, " can I possibly give an 
idea of the torment we endured from the sand-flies ? As 
we dived into the confined and suffocating chasms, or 
waded through the close swamps, they rose in clouds, 
actually darkening the air; to see or to speak was 
equally difficult, for they rushed at every undefended 
part, and fixed their poisonous fangs in an instant. Our 
faces streamed with blood, as if leeches had been applied, 
and there was a burning and irritating pain, followed by 
immediate inflammation, and producing giddiness, which 
almost drove us mad, and caused us to moan with pain 
and agony." 

At the Pine portage Captain Back engaged the services 
of A. B. McLeod, in the employ of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, and who had been fixed upon by Governor 
Simpson, to aid the expedition. He was accompanied by 
his wife, three children, and a servant; and had just 
returned from the Mackenzie River, with a large cargo of 
furs. The whole family were attached to the party, and 
after some detentions of a general and unimportant cha- 
racter, they arrived at Fort Chipewyan on the 29th of 
July. Fort Eesolution, on Great Slave Lake, was reached 
on the 8th of August. 
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The odd assemblage of goods and voyageurs in their en- 
campment are thus graphically described by the traveller, 
as he glanced around him. 

" At my feet was a rolled bundle in oil-cloth, containing 
some three blankets, called a bed ; near it a piece of dried 
buffalo, fancifully ornamented with long black hairs, which 
no art, alas ! can prevent from insinuating themselves be- 
tween the teeth, as you laboriously masticate the tough, 
hard flesh ; then a tolerably clean napkin, spread by way 
of table-cloth, en a red piece of canvas, and supporting a 
tea-pot, some biscuits, and a salt-cellar ; near this a tin 
plate, close by a square kind of box or safe of the same 
material, rich with a pale, greasy hair, the produce of the 
colony at Red River ; and the last the far-renowned pem- 
mican, unquestionably the best food of the country for 
expeditions such as ours. Behind me were two boxes 
containing astronomical instruments, and a sextant lying 
on the ground, whilst the different corners of the tent 
were occupied by a washing apparatus, a gun, an Indian 
6hot-pouch, bags, basins, and an unhappy-looking japanned 
pot, whose melancholy bumps and hollows seemed to 
reproach me for ir any a bruise endured upon the rocks 
and portages between Montreal and Lake Winnipeck. Nor 
were my crew less motley than the furniture of the tent. 
It consisted of an Englishman, a man from Stornaway, 
two Canadians, two Metifs or half-breds, and three Iro- 
quois Indians. Babel could not have produced a worse 
confusion of unharmonious sounds than was the conversa- 
tion they kept up." 

Having obtained at Fort Resolution all possible infor- 
mation, from the Indians and others, relative to the course 
of the northern rivers of which he was in search, he 
divided his crew into two parties, five of whom were left 
as an escort for Mr. McLcod, and four were to accompany 
himself in search of the Great Fish River, since appro- 
priately named after Back himself. 

On the 19th of August they began the ascent of the Hoar 
Frost River, whose course was a series of the most fearful 
cascades and rapids. The woods here were so thick as 
to render them almost impervious, consisting chiefly of 
stunted firs, which occasioned infinite trouble to the party 
to force their way through ; added to which, they had fi> 
clamber over fallen trees, through rivulets, and over bogs 
and swamps, until the difficulties appeared so apuallinff «& 
almost to dishearten the party trom pToaecotaaag; wsGt 
journey. The heart of Captain Back waa, "howercet, <A\«* 
§tern a, cast to be dispirited by difficulties, sto -NfYMa. w* 
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persevering explorers would have turned away discom- 
fited, and cheering on his men, like a bold and gallant 
leader, the first in the advance of danger, they arrived at 
length in an open space, where theyrested for awhile to 
recruit their exhausted strength. The place was, indeed, 
one of barrenness and desolation ; crag was piled upon crag 
to the height of 2000 feet from the base, and the course of 
the river here, in a state of contraction, was marked by an 
uninterrupted line of foam. 

However great the beauty of the scenery may be, and 
however resolute may be the will, severe toil will at length 
relax the spirits, and bring a kind of despondency upon a 
heart naturally bold and undaunted. This was found 
particularly the case now with the interpreter, who became 
a dead weight upon the party. Rapid now succeeded 
rapid ; scarcely had they surmounted one fall than an- 
other presented itself, rising like an amphitheatre before 
them to the height of fifty feet. They, however, gained 
at length the ascent of this turbulent and unfncndly river, 
the romantic beauty and wild scenery of which were 
strikingly grand, and after passing successively a series 
of portages, rapids, falls, lakes, and rivers, on the 27th 
Back observed from the summit of a high hill a 
very large lake full of deep bays and islands, and 
which has been named Aylmer Lake, after the Governor- 
General of Canada at that time. The boat was sent out 
with three men to search for the lake, or outlet of the 
river, which they discovered on the second day, and 
Captain Back himself, during their absence, also accident- 
ally discovered its source in the Sand Hill Lake, not far 
from his encampment. Not prouder was Bruce when he 
stood on the green sod which covers the source of the 
Nile, than was Captain Back when he found that he was 
standing at the source of a river, the existence of whi h 
was known, but the course of which was a problem 
no traveller had yet ventured to solve. Yielding to tha 
Pjjwirable emotion which discoverers, in the first bound 
of their transport, may be pardoned for indulging, Back 
tells us he threw himself down on the bank and drank a 
heap *; v draught of the limpid water. 
rJi ^^ occasion," he adds, "I had reserved a 

MUe grog, and need hardly say with what cheerfulness 
SL a^L 'aK amo ?ff8t the crew, whose welcome tidings 
ted [verified ike notion of Dr. Eichardson and myself, ami 

P /?!L b6 I° nd doubtthe existence of the Thlew-ee- 
*■* Gnat Huh Hirer " 

*Qth of Angoat they Ifegpxi ta toot* \ctk«x^& \\>^ 
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river, but on reaching Musk-ox Lake it was found impos- 
sible to stand the force of the rapids in their frail canoe, 
and as winter was approaching their return to the rendez- 
vous on Slave Lake was determined on. 

At Clinton Colden Lake, some Indians visited thorn 
from the Chief Akaitcho, who it will be remembered was 
the guide of Sir John Franklin. Two of these Indians 
remembered Captain Back, one having accompanied him 
to the Coppermine Biver on Franklin's first expedition. 

At the Cat or Artillery Lake they had to abandon their 
canoe, and perform the rest of the journey on foot oyer 
precipitous rocks, through frightful gorges and ravines, 
heaped with masses of granite, and along narrow ledges, 
where a false step would have been fatal. 

At Fort Reliance the party found Mr. McLeodhad, during 
their absence, erected the frame-work of a comfortable 
residence for them, and all hands set to work to com- 
plete it. After many obstacles and difficulties, it was 
finished. 

Dr. Xing joined them on the 16th of September with 
two laden bateaux. 

On the 5th of November they exchanged their cold 
tents for the new house, which was fifty feet long by 
thirty broad, and contained four rooms, besides a spacious 
hall in the centre, for the reception and accommodation 
of the Indians, to which a sort of rude kitchen was 
attached. 

As the winter advanced bands of starving Indians con- 
tinued to arrive, in the hope of obtaining some relief, as 
little or nothing was to be procured by hunting. They 
would stand around while the men were taking their 
meals, watching every mouthful with the most longing, 
imploring look, but yet never uttering a complaint. 

At other times they would, seated round the fire, occupy 
themselves in roasting and devouring small bits of their 
reindeer garments, which, even when entire, afforded 
them a very insufficient protection against a temperature 
of 102° below freezing point. 

Tbe sufferings of the poor Indians at this period are 
described as frightful. "Famine with her gaunt and 
bony arm," says Back, " pursued them at every turn, 
withered their energies, and strewed them lifeless on the 
cold bosom of the snow." It was impossible to afford 
relief out of their scanty store to all, but even small, 
portions of the mouldy pemmican intended for the dogs, 
unpalatable as it was, was gladly received, and saved many 
from perishing. " Often," adds Back, " did I share my own 
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plate with the children, whose helpless state and piteous 
cries were peculiarly distressing ; compassion for the fall 
grown may, or may not, be felt, but that heart must be 
cased in steel which is insensible to the cry of a child for 
food." 

At this critical juncture, Akaitcho made his appearance 
with an opportune supply of a little meat, which in some 
measure enabled Captain Back to relieve the sufferers 
around him, many of whom, to his great delight, went 
away with Akaitcho. The stock of meat was soon 
-exhausted, and they had to open their pemmican. The 
officers contented themselves with the short supply of 
half a pound a day, but the labouring men could not do 
with less than a pound and three quarters. The cold now 
set in with an intensity which Captain Back had never 
before experienced, — the thermometer on the 17th of 
January being 70° below zero. " Such indeed, (he says,) 
was the abstraction of heat, that with eight large logs of 
dry wood on the fire I could not get the thermometer 
higher than 12° below zero. Ink and paint froze. The 
sextant cases and boxes of seasoned wood, principally fir, 
all split. The skin of the hands became dry, cracked and 
opened into unsightly and smarting gashes, which we 
were obliged to anoint with grease. On one occasion, 
after washing my face within three feet of the fire, my 
hair was aerially clotted with ice before I had time to 
dry it." 

The hunters suffered severely from the intensity of the 
eold, and compared the sensation of handling their guns to 
that of touching red-hot iron, and so excessive was the 
pain, that they were obliged to wrap thongs of leather 
round the triggers to keep their fingers from coming into 
contact with the steel. 

The sufferings which the party now endured were great, 
and had it not been for the exemplary conduct of Akaitcho 
in procuring them game, it is to bo doubted whether any 
would have survived to tell the misery they had en- 
dured. The sentiments of this worthy savage were nobly 
•expressed — " The great chief trusts in us, and it is better 
*that ten Indians perish than that one white man should 
perish through our negligence and breach of faith." 

On the 14th of February Mr. McLeod and his family 

removed to a place half-way between the fort and the 

Indians, in order to facilitate their own support, and assist 

in procuring food by hunting. His situation, however, 

became Boon one of the greatest eintaxxra&meTLt, he and 

*i# family being surrounded "by dimcuVftea, ^xwtftsaa* «sA 
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deaths. Six of the natives near him sank under the horrors 
of starvation, and Akaitcho and his hunters were twelve 
days' march distant. • 

Towards the end of April Cant. Back began to make 
arrangements for constructing boats for prosecuting the 
expedition once more, and while so employed, on the 25tk 
a messenger arrived with the gratifying intelligence that 
Cant. Boss had arrived safely in England, confirmation of 
which was afforded in extracts from the Times and Ewald, 
and letters from the long-lost adventurers themselves. 
Their feelings at these glad tidings are thus described :— 
" In the fulness of our hearts we assembled together, and 
humbly offered up our thanks to that merciful Providence, 
who in the beautifid language of scripture hath said, 
' Mine own will I bring again, as I did sometime from the 
deeps of the sea.' The thought of so wonderful a preserva* 
tion overpowered for a time the common occurrences of 
life. Wo had just sat down to breakfast ; but our appetite 
was gone, and the day was passed in a feverish state of 
excitement. Seldom, indeed, did my friend Mr. King or 
I indulge in a libation, but on this joyful occasion 
economy was forgotten ; a treat was given to the men, 
and for ourselves the social sympathies were quicktned by 
a generous bowl of punch." Capt. Back's former inter- 
preter, Augustus, hearing that he was in the country, set 
out on foot from Hudson s Bay to join him, but getting 
separated from his two companions, the gallant little fellow 
was either exhausted by suffering and privations, or, caught 
in the midst of an open traverse in one of those terrible 
snow storms which may be said to blow almost through 
the frame, ho had sunk to rise no more, his bleached 
remains being discovered not far from the Riviere a Jean. 
" Such," says Capt. Back, " was the miserable end of poor 
Augustus, a faithful, disinterested, kind-hearted creature, 
who had won the regard, not of myself only, but I 
may add, of Sir J. Franklin and Dr. Kichardson also, by 
qualities which, wherever found, in the lowest as in the 
highest forms of social life, are the ornament and charm of 
humanity." 

On the 7th of June, all the preparations being com- 
pleted, McLeod having been previously sent on to hunt, 
and deposit casks of meat at various stages, Back set out 
with Mr. King, accompanied by four voyageurs and an 
Indian guide. The stores not required were- buried, and 
the doors and windows of the house blocked uj>. 

At Artillery Lake, Back picked up the remainder of his 
party, with the carpenters who had been employed pre- 
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paring boats. The lightest and best was chosen and 
placed on runners plated with iron, and in this manner she 
was drawn over the ice by two men and six fine dogs. 
The eastern shore of the lake was followed, as it was found 
less rocky and precipitous than the opposite one. The 
march was prosecuted by night, the air being more 
fresh and pleasant, and the party took rest in the day. 
The glare of the ice, the difficulty encountered in getting 
the boat along, the ice being so bad that the spikes of 
the runners cut through instead of sliding over it, and 
the thick snow which fell in June, greatly increased 
the labour of getting along. The cold raw wind pierced 
through them in spite of cloaks and blankets. After 
being caulked, the boat was launched on the 14th of 
June, the lake being sufficiently unobstructed to admit of 
her being towed along shore. The weather now became 
exceedingly unpleasant — hail, snow, and rain pelted them 
one after the other for some time without respite, and then 
only yielded to squalls that overturned the boat. With 
alternate spells and haltings to rest, they however gradually 
advanced on the traverse, and were really making consi- 
derable progress when pelting showers of sleet and drift 
so .dimmed and confused the sight, darkening the atmo- 
sphere, and limiting their view to only a few paces before 
them, as to render it an extremely perplexing task to keep 
their course. 

On the 23rd of June they fortunately fell in with a cache 
made for them by their avante-courier, Mr. McLeod, in 
which was a seasonable supply of deer and musk-ox flesh, the 
latter, however, so impregnated with the odour from which 
it takes its name, that the men declared they would rather 
starve three days than swallow a mouthful of it. To 
remove this unfavourable impression Capt. Back ordered 
the daily rations to be served from it for nis own mess as 
well as theirs, taking occasion at the same time to impress 
on their minds the injurious consequences of voluntary 
abstinence, and the necessity of accommodating their 
tastes to such food as the country might supply. Soon 
after another cache was met with, thus making eleven 
animals in all that had been thus obtained and secured for 
them by the kind care of Mr. McLeod. 

On the 27th they reached Sand Hill Bay, where they 

found Mr. McLeod encamped. On the 28th the boat being 

too frail to be dragged over the portage, about a quarter 

of a mile in length, was carried oodily by the crew, and 

launched safely in the Thlew-ee-choh. ot "firu^"B&?«t. After 

crossing the portage beyond M.\u&>ox *R&\a&, «tasv& fcm 
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miles in length, and having all Lis party together, Captain 
Back took a survey of his provisions for the three months 
of operations, which he found to consist of two boxes of 
maccaroni, a case of cocoa, twenty- seven bags of pem- 
mican of about 80lbs. each, and a keg with two gallons of 
rum. This he considered an adequate supply if all turned 
out sound and good. The difficulty, however, of trans- 
porting a weight of 50001bs. over ice and rocks by a cir- 
cuitous route of full 200 miles may be easily conceived, 
not to mention the pain endured in walking on some parts 
where the ice formed innumerable spikes that pierced like 
needles, and in other places where it was so black and 
decayed, that it threatened nt every step to engulf the 
adventurous traveller. These and similar difficulties could 
only be overcome by the most steady perseverance, and 
fbe most determined resolution. 

Among the group of dark figures huddled together in 
the Indian encampment around them, Capt. Back found 
his old acquaintance, the Indian beauty of whom mention 
is made in Sir John Franklin's narrative under the name 
of Green Stockings. Although surrounded with a family, 
with one urchin in her cloak clinging to her back, and 
several other maternal accompaniments, Capt. Back imme- 
diately recognised her, and called her by her name, at 
which she laughed, and said she was an old woman now, 
and begged that she might be relieved by the " medicine 
man," for she was very much out of health. However, 
notwithstanding all this, she was still the beauty of the 
tribe, and with that consciousness which belongs to all 
belles, savage or polite, she seemed by no means displeased 
when Back sketched her portrait. — (p. :.07.) 

Mr. McLeod was now sent back, taking with him ten 
persons and fourteen dogs. His instructions were to pro- 
ceed to Fort Resolution for the stores expected to be sent 
there by the Hudson's Bay Company, to uuild a house in 
some good locality, for a permanent fishing station, and to 
be again on the banks of the Fish Eiver by the middle of 
September, to afford Back and his party any assistance or 
relief they might require. 

The old Indian chief Akaitcho, hearing from the inter- 
preter that Capt. Back was in his immediate neighbourhood 
said, " I have Known the chief a long time, and I am afraid 
I shall never see him again ; I will go to him." On his 
arrival he cautioned Back against the dangers of a. mot 
which he distinctly told him the present race dl " YeSmbm e 
knew nothing of. lie also warned him. a^afauto^Sba YxftA&Mj 
of the Esquimaux, which he said was a\wa^"n*a*Yfck , w 
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the guise of friendship, observing they would attack him 
when he least expected it. " I am afraid/' continued the 
good old chief, " that I shall never see you again ; but 
should you escape from the great water, take care you are 
not caught by the winter, and thrown into a situation like 
that in which you were on your return from the Copper- 
mine, for you are alone, and the Indians cannot assist you/' 
The carpenters, with an Iroquois, not being further 
required, were dismissed to join Mr. McLeod, and on the 
8th of July they proceeded down the river. The boat was 
now launched and laden with her cargo, which, together 
with ten persons, she stowed well enough for a smooth 
river, but not for a lake or sea way. The weight was cal- 
culated at 3360 lbs., exclusive of the awning, poles, sails, 
&c, and the crew. 

Their progress to the sea was now one continued succes- 
sion of dangerous and formidable falls, rapids, and cataracts, 
which frequently made Back hold his breath, expecting to 
see the boat dashed to shivers against some protruding 
rocks amidst the foam and fury at the foot of a rapid. Tho 
only wonder is how in their frail leaky boat they ever shot 
one of the rapids. Eapid after rapid, and fall after fall, 
were passed, each accompanied with more or less danger ; 
and in one instance the boat was only saved by all hands 
jumping into the breakers, and keeping her stern up the 
stream, until she was cleared from a rock that had brought 
her up. They had hardly time to get into their places 
again, when they were carried with considerable velocity 
past a river whichjoined from the westward. After pass- 
ing no less than nve rapids within the distance of three 
miles, they came to one long and appalling one, full of 
rocks and large boulders ; the sides hemmed in by a wall 
of ice, and the current flying with the velocity and force of 
a torrent. The boat was lightened of her cargo, and Capt. 
Back placed himself on a high rock, with an anxious desire 
to see her run the rapid. He had every hope which con- 
fidence in the judgment and dexterity of his principal men 
could inspire, but it was impossible not to feel tnat one 
crash would be fatal to the expedition. Away they went 
with the speed of an arrow, and in a moment tie foam and 
rocks hid them from view. Back at last heard what 
sounded in his ear like a wild shriek, and he saw Dr. King, 
who was a hundred yards before him, make a sign with 
his gun, and then run forward. Back followed with an 
agitation vrhich may easily be conceived, when to his inex- 
presaible joy he found that the shriek. -wa» the triunrphant 
*hoop of the crew, wlio had landed *&£&y m * wmSSlVw^ 
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below. For nearly 100 miles of the distance they "Were 
impeded by these frightful whirlpools, and strong and 
heavy rapids. 

On opening one of their bags of pemmican, the ingenuity 
of the Indians at pilfering was discovered, successive 
layers of mixed sand, stones, and green meat having been 
artfully and cleverly substituted for the dry meat. Fearful 
that they might be carrying heaps of stone instead of prp- 
vision, Back had to examine carefully the remainder, which 
were all found sound and well-tasted. He began to fear, 
from the inclination of the river at one time towards the 
south, that it would be found to discharge itself in Ches- 
terfield Inlet, in Hudson's Bay, but subsequently, to his 
great joy, it took a direct course towards the north, and 
his hopes of reaching the Polar Sea were revived. The 
river now led into 'several large lakes, some studded with 
islands, which. were named successively after Sir H. Pelly, 
and Mr. Garry, of the Hudson's Bay Company ; two others 
were named Lake Macdougall and Lake Franklin. 

On the 28th of July they fell in with a tribe of about 
thirty-five very friendly Esquimaux, who aided them in 
transporting their boat over the last long and steep portage, 
to which his men were utterly unequal, and Back justly 
remarks, to their kind assistance he is mainly indebted for 
getting to the sea at all. 

It was late when they got away, and while threading 
their course between some sand-banks with a strong cur- 
rent, they first caught sight of a majestic headland in the 
extreme distance to the north, which had a coast-like 
appearance. This important promontoryBack subsequently 
named after our gracious Queen, then Princess Victoria. 

" This then," observes Back, " may be considered as the 
mouth of the Thlew-ee-choh, which after a violent and 
tortuous course of 530 geographical miles, running through 
an iron-ribbed country, without a single tree on the whole 
line of its banks, expanding into five large lakes, with clear 
horizon, most embarrassing to the navigator, and broken 
into falls, cascades, and rapids, to the number of eighty- 
three in the whole, pours its water into the Polar Sea, in 
lat. 67° I!' K, and long. 94° 30' W., that is to say, about 
thirty-seven miles more south than the Coppermine River, 
and nineteen miles more south than that of Back's Elver 
pf Franklin) at the lower extremity of Bathurst's Inlet. 
(p. 390.) 

For several days Back was able to make but slow pro- 

fress along the eastern shore, in consequence of the solid 
ody of drift-ice. A barren, rocky elevation of 800 feet 

x 
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high was named Cape Beaufort, after the present hydro- 
grapher to the Admiralty. A bluff point on the eastern side 
of the estuary, which ne considered to be the northern 
extreme, he named Cape Hay. Dean and Simpson, how- 
ever, in 1839, traced tne shore much beyond this. The 
difficulties met with here began to dispirit the men. 
For a week or ten days they had a continuation of wet, 
chilly, foggy weather, and tne only vegetation, fern and 
moss, was so wet that it would not burn ; being thus 
without fuel, during this time they had but one hot meal. 
Almost without water, without any means of warmth, or 
any kind of warm or comforting food, sinking knee-deep, 
as they proceeded on land, in the soft slush and snow, no 
wonder that some of the best men, benumbed in their 
limbs and dispirited by the dreary and unpromising pro- 
spect before them, broke out for a moment, in low niur- 
murings, that theirs was a hard and painful duty. 

Captain Back found it utterly impossible to proceed, as 
he had intended, t ) the Point Turnagain of .Franklin, and 
after vainly essaying a land expedition by three of the best 
walkers, and these having returned, after making but 
fifteen miles' way, in consequence of the heavy rains and 
the swampy nature of the ground, he came to the resolu- 
tion of returning. Reflecting, he says, on the long and 
dangerous stream they had to ascend, combining all the 
bad features of the worst livers in the country, the hazard 
of the falls and rapids, and the slender hope which re- 
mained of their attaining even a single mile further, he 
felt he had no choice. Assembling, therefore, the men 
around him, and unfurling the British nag, which was 
saluted with three cheers, he announced to them this 
determination. The latitude of this place was 68° 13' 57" N., 
and longitude 94° 58' 1" W. The extreme point seen to 
the northward on the western side of the estuary, in lati- 
tude 68° 46' K, longitude 96° 20' W., Back named Cape 
Bichardson. The spirits of many of the men, whose health 
had suffered greatly for want of warm and nourishing 
food, now brightened, and they set to work with alacrity to 
prepare for their return journey. The boat being dragged 
across, was brought to the place of their former station, 
after which the crew went back four miles for their 
h^g?^* Th e whole was safely conveyed over before the 
evening, when the water-casks were broken up to make a 
fire to warm a kettle of cocoa, the second hot meal they 
Mad had for nine days. 
On the 15th of August, they manaftfc& to make their 
"about twenty miles, on their return to ^woSkkw&% 
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through a breach in the ice, till they came to open water. 
The auficulties of the river were doubled in the ascent, 
from haying to proceed against the stream. All the ob- 
stacles of rocks, rapids, sandbanks, and long portages had 
to be faced. In some days as many as sixteen or twenty 
rapids were ascended. They found, as they proceeded, 
that many of the deposits of provisions, on which they 
relied, had been discovered and destroyed by wolves. 
On the 16th of September they met Mr. McLeod and his 
party, who had been several days at Sand Hill Bay, wait- 
ing ror them. On the 24th they reached the Ah-hel-dessy, 
where they met with some Indians. They were ultimately 
stopped by one most formidable perpendicular fall, and as 
it was found impossible to convey the boat further over so 
ragged and mountainous a country, most of the declivities 
of which were coated with thin ice, and the whole 
hidden by snow, it was here abandoned, and the party 
proceeded the rest of the journey on foot, each laden with 
a pack of about 751bs. weight. 

Xate on the 27th of September they arrived at their old 
habitation, Fort Reliance, after being absent nearly four 
months, wearied indeed, but " truly grateful for the mani- 
fold mercies they had experienced in the course of their 
long and perilous journey." Arrangements were now 
made to pass the winter as comfortably as their means 
would permit, and as there was no probability that there 
would be sufficient food in the house for the consumption 
of the whole party, all except six were sent with Mr. 
McLeod to the fisheries. The Indians brought them pro- 
visions from time to time, and their friend Akaitcho, with 
his followers, though not very successful in hunting, 
was not wanting in his contributions. This old chieftain 
was, however, no longer the same active and important 
personage he had been in the days when he rendered such 
good service to Sir John Franklin. Old age and infirmities 
were creeping on him and rendering him peevish and 
fickle. 

On the 2 1st of March following, having left directions 
with Dr. King to proceed, at the proper season, to the 
Company's factory at Hudson's Bay, to embark for Eng- 
land in their spring ships, Captain Back set out on his 
return through Canada, calling at the Fisheries to bid. 
farewell to his esteemed friend, Mr. McLeod, and arriving 
at Norway House on the 24th of June, where he settled 
and arranged the accounts due fox atorea, &» M to JJ&& 
'Hudson's Sar Company. He proceeded Vta^efcto^s* 
York, embarked for England and arwe& *& "liw«^K» 

i2 
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on the 8th. of September, after an absence of two years 
and a half. Back was honoured with an audience of his 
Majesty, who expressed his approbation of his efforts- 
first in the cause of humanity, and next in that of geo- 
graphical and scientific research. He has since been 
knighted; and in 1833, the Royal Geographical Society 
awarded him their gold medal (the Royal premium) for 
his discovery of the Great Fish River and navigating it to 
the sea on the Arctic coast. 

Dr. King, with the remainder of the party, (eight men,) 
reached England, in the Hudson's Bay Company s ship, in 
the following month, October. 

Of Captain Back's travels it has been justlv observed 
that it is impossible to rise from the perusal of them 
without being struck with astonishment at the extent of 
sufferings which the human frame can endure, and at the 
same time the wondrous display of fortitude which was 
exhibited under circumstances of so appalling a nature, 
as to invest the narrative with the character of a ro- 
mantic fiction, rather than an unexaggerated tale of actual 
reality. He, however, suffered not despair nor despon- 
dency to overcome him, but gallantly and undauntedly 
pursued his course, until he returned to his native land 
to add to the number of those noble spirits whose names 
will be carried to posterity as the brightest ornaments to 
the country which gave them birth. 

Captain Back's Voyage of the Tebbob. 

In the year 1836 Captain Back, who had only returned 
the previous autumn, at the recommendation of the Geo- 

Saphical Society, undertook a voyage in the Terror up 
udson's Strait. 

He was to reach Wager River, or Repulse Bay, and to 
make an overland journey to examine the bottom of 
Prince Regent Inlet, sending other parties to the north 
and west to examine the Strait of the Fury and Hecla, 
and to reach, if possible, Franklin's Point Turnagain. 

Leaving England on the 14th of June, he arrived on 
the 14th of August, at Salisbury Island, and proceeded up 
the Frozen Strait ; off Cape Comfort the ship got frozen 
in, and on the breaking up of the ice by one of those frequent 
convulsions, the vessel was drifted right up the Frozen 
Channel, grinding large heaps that opposed her progress 
topow&er. 

From December to March she ^as driven about by the 
fury of the storms and ice, all alternate to *&<»&* \m» 
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being utterly powerless. She thus floated till the 10th 
of July, and for three days was on her beam-ends ; but 
on the 14th suddenly righted. The crazy vessel with her 
gaping wounds was scarcely able to transport the crew 
across the stormy waters of the Atlantic, tut the return 
voyage, which was rendered absolutely necessary, was 
• fortunately accomplished safely. 

I shall now give a concise summary of Captain Sir 
George Back's Arctic services, so as to present it more 
readily to the reader. 

In 1818 he was Admiralty Mate on board the Trent, 
under Franklin. In 1819 he again accompanied him oa 
his first overland journey, and was with him in all those 
perilous sufferings which are elsewhere narrated. He 
was also as a Lieutenant with Franklin on his second 
journey in 1825. Having been in the interval promoted 
to the rank of Commander, ho proceeded, in 1833, accom- 
panied by Dr. King and a party, through Northern Ame- 
rica to the Polar Sea, in search of Captain John Ross. 
He was posted on the 30th of September, 1835, and 
appointed in the following year to the command of the 
Terror, for a voyage of discovery in Hudson's Bay. 

Messrs. Dease and Simpson's Discoveries. 

In 1836 the Hudson's Bay Company resolved upon 
undertaking the completion of the survey of the northern 
coast of their territories, forming the shores of Arctic 
America, and small portions of which were left unde- 
termined between the discoveries of Captains Back and 
Franklin. 

They commissioned to this task two of their officers, 
Mr. Thomas Simpson and Mr. Peter Warren Dease, who 
were sent out with a party of twelve men from the 
company's chief fort, with proper aids and appliances. 
Descending the Mackenzie to the sea, they reached and 
surveyed in July, 1837, the remainder of the western 
part of the coast left unexamined by Franklin in 1825, 
from his Return Beef to Cape Barrow, where the 
Blossom 1 s boats turned back. 

Proceeding on from Return Beef two new rivers were 
discovered — the Garry and the Colville ; the latter more 
than a thousand miles in length. Although it was the 
height of summer, the ground was found frozen ««*«£& 
inches below the surface, the spray £102.© on VJ&» «a 
mod rigging of their boats, and thfc ice \kj vtB&riife. 
solid in the bays, as in the depth, oi mater. 
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On the 4th. of August, having left the boats and rao- 
oeeded on by land, Mr. Simpson arrived at Elson Bay, 
which point Lieutenant Elson had reached in the Blo*xm* 
barge in 1826. 

The party now returned to winter at Fort Confidence, 
on Great Bear Lake, whence they were instructed to 
prosecute their search to the eastward next season, and 
to communicate if possible with Sir George Back's expe- 
dition. 

They left their winter quarters on the 6th of June, 1838, 
and descended Dease's Itiver. They found the Copper- 
mine Eivcr much swollen by floods, and encumbered with 
masses of floating ice. The rapids they had to pass were 
very perilous, as may be inferred from the following 
graphic description : — 

" We had to pull for our lives to kee^ out of the suction 
of the precipices, along whoso base the breakers raged and 
foamed with overwhelming fury. Shortly before noon, wo 
came in sight of Escape Rapid of Franklin ; and a glance at 
the overhanging cliffs told us that there was no alternative 
but to run down with full cargo. In an instant," continues 
Mr. Simpson, "wo were in the vortex; and before we 
were aware, my boat was borne towards an isolated rock, 
which the boiling surge almost concealed. To clear it 
on the outside was no longer possible ; our only chance 
of safety was to run between it and the lofty eastern cliff. 
The word was passed, and every breath was hushed. A 
stream which dashed down upon us over the brow of 
the precipice more than 100 feet in height, mingled 
with the spray that whirled upwards from the rapid, 
forming a terrific shower-bath. The pass was about eight 
feet wide, and the error of a single foot on either side 
would have been instant destruction. As, guided by 
Sinclair's consummate skill, the boat shot safely througn 
those jaws of death, an involuntary cheer arose. Our next 
impulse was to turn round to view the fate of our com- 
rades behind. They had profited by the peril we incurred, 
and kept without the treacherous rook in time." 

On the 1st of July they reached the sea, and encamped 

at the mouth of the river, where they waited for the 

opening of the ice till the 17th. They doubled Cape 

Barrow, one of the northern points of Batnurst's Inlet, on 

the 29th, but were prevented crossing the inlet by the 

continuity of the ice, and obliged to make a circuit of 

nearly 150 miles by Arctic Sound. 

Some very pure specimens of copper OTfc\s«tfefooaoA<»> 

mo of the Barry Islands. After aoxft&n& Ctt^^a&» 
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on the 9th of August, the boats were arrested by the ice 
in a little bay to which the name of Boat-haven was given, 
situate about three miles from Franklin's farthest. Here 
the boats lingered for the best part of a month in utter 
hopelessness. Mr. Simpson pushed on therefore on the 
20th, with an exploring party of seven men, provisioned 
for ten days. On the first day they passed Point Turn- 
again, the limit of Franklin's survey in 1821. On the 23rd 
they had reached an elevated cape, with land apparently 
closing all round to the northward, so that it was feared 
they had only been traversing the coast of a huge bay. 
But the perseverance of the adventurous explorer was fully 
rewarded. 

"With bitter disappointment," writes Mr. Simpson, "I 
ascended the height, from whence a vast and splendid 
prospect burst suddenly upon me. The sea, as ii trans- 
formed by enchantment, rolled its free waves at my feet, 
and beyond the reach of vision to the eastward. Islands 
of various shape and size overspread its surface; and the 
northern land terminated to the eye in a bold and lofty 
cape, bearing east-north-east, thirty or forty miles distant, 
while the continental coast trended away south-east. I 
stood, in fact, on a remarkable headland, at the eastern 
outlet of an ice-obstructed strait. On the extensive land 
to the northward I bestowed the name of our most 
gracious sovereign Queen "Victoria. Its eastern visible 
extremity I called Cape Pelly, in compliment to the 
governor of the Hudson's Bay Company." 

Having reached the limits which prudence dictated in 
the face of the long journey back to the boats, many of 
his men too being lame, Mr. Simpson retraced his steps, 
and the party reached Boat-haven on the 29th of August, 
having traced nearly 140 miles of new coast. The boats 
were cut out of their icy prison, and commenced their 
re-ascent of the Coppermine on the 3rd of September. 
At its junction with the Kendal Eiver they left their boats, 
and, shouldering their packs, traversed the Barren 
Grounds, and arrived at their residence on the lake by 
the 14th of September. 

The following season these persevering explorers com- 
menced their third voyage. They reached the Bloody 
Fall on the 22nd of June, 1839, and occupied themselves 
for a week in carefully examining Richardson's River, 
which was discovered in the previous year, and discharges 
itself in the head of Back's Inlet. On t\u> %tk <& VqScj 
thejr reached Cape Barrow, and from \\» TW&^V^asjte&fc 
were surprised to observe Coronation Grv&i JsXmaefc &ft» 
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of ice, while on their former visit it could have been 
crossed on foot. 

They were at Cape Franklin a month earlier than Mr. 
Simpson reached it on foot the previous year, and doubled 
Cape Alexander, the northernmost cape in this quarter, 
on the 28th of July, after encountering a violent gale. 
They coasted the huge bay extending for about nine 
degrees eastward from this point, being favoured with 
clear weather, and protected by the various islands they 
met from the crushing state of the ice drifted from 
seaward. 

On the 10th of August they opened a strait about ten 
miles wide at each extremity, but narrowing to four or 
five miles in the centre. This strait, which divides the 
main land from Boothia, has been called Simpson's Strait. 

On the 13th of August they had passed Richardson's 
Point and doubled Point Ogle, the furthest point of 
Back's journey in 1834. 

By the 16th they had reached Montreal Island in Back's 
Estuary, where they found a deposit of provisions which 
Captain Back had left there that day Ave years. The 
pemmican was unfit for use, but out of several pounds 
of chocolate half decayed the men contrived to pick 
sufficient to make a kettleful of acceptable drink in honour 
of the occasion. There were also a tin case and a few 
fish-hooks, of which, observes Mr. Simpson, " Mr. Dease 
and I took possession, as memorials of our having break- 
fasted on the very spot where the tent of our gallant, 
though less successful precursor stood that very day five 
years before." 

By the 20th of August they had reached as far as Aber- 
deen Island to the eastward, from which they had a view 
of an apparently large gulf, corresponding with that 
which had been so correctly described to Parry by the 
intelligent Esquimaux female as Akkolee. 

From a mountainous ridge about three miles inland a 
view of land in the north-east was obtained, supposed to be 
one of the southern promontories of Bootnia. High 
and distant islands stretching from E. to E.N.E. (probably 
some in Committee Bay) were seen, and two considerable 
ones were noted far out in the offing. Remembering 
the length and difficulty of their return route, the 
explorers now retraced their steps. On their return 
voyage they traced sixty miles of the south coast of 
Boothia,, irilere at one time they were not more tluin 
ninety miles from the site of the m&£c&\.\& ^o\ft> aa deter- 
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mined by Captain Sir James C. Boss. On the 25th of 
August they erected a high cairn at their farthest point, 
near Cape Herschel. 

About 150 miles of the high, bold shores of Victoria 
Land, as far as Cape Parry, were also examined; Wel- 
lington, Cambridge, and Byron Bays being surveyed aud 
accurately laid down. They then stretched across Coro- 
nation Gulf, and re-entered the Coppermine River on the 
16th of September. 

Abandoning here one of their boats, with the remains 
of their useless stores and other articles not required, 
they ascended the river and reached Fort Confidence on 
the 24th of September, after one of the longest and most 
successful boat voyages ever performed on the Polar Sea, 
having traversed more than 1600 miles of sea. 

In 1838, before the intelligence of this last trip had 
been received, Mr. Simpson was presented by the JRoyal 
Geographical Society of London with the Founder's Gold 
Medal, for discovering and tracing in 1837 and 1838 about 
300 miles of the Arctic shores ; but the voyage which I 
have just recorded has added greatly to the laurels which 
he and his bold companions have achieved. 

De. John Kae's Land Expedition, 1846 — 1847. 

Although a little out of its chronological order, I give 
Dr. Bae's exploring trip before I proceed to notice Frank- 
lin's last voyage, and the different relief expeditions that 
have been sent out during the past two years. 

In 1846 the Hudson's Company despatched an expe- 
dition of thirteen persons, under the command of Vr. 
John Bac, for the purpose of surveying the unexplored 
portion of the Arctic coast at the north-eastern angle of 
the American continent between Dease and Simpson's 
farthest, and the Strait of the Fury and Hecla. 

The expedition left Fort Churchill, in Hudson's Bay, 
on the 5th of July, 1846, and returned in safety to York 
Factory on the 6th of September in the following year, 
after having, by travelling over the ice and snow in the 
spring, traced the coast all the way from the Lord Mayor's 
Bay of Sir John Boss to within eight or ten miles or the 
Fury and Hecla Strait, thus proving that eminent navi- 
gator to have been correct in stating Boothia to be a 
peninsula. 

On the 15th of July the \>oaU fctsfc fc& V& ^^^ 
he, about ten miles north of Cape "E^extoCL* * ** "■"** 
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bo heavy and closely packed that they were obliged to 
take shelter in a deep and narrow inlet that opportunely 
presented itself, where they were closed up two days. 

On the 22nd the party reached the most southerly 
opening of Wager River or Bay, but were detained the 
whole day by the immense quantities of heavy ice driving 
in and out with the flood and ebb of the tide, which ran at 
the rate of eight miles an hour, forcing up the ice and 
grinding it against the rocks with a noise like thunder. 
On the night of the 24th the boats anchored at the head 
of Repulse Bay. The following day they anchored in 
Gibson's Cove, on the banks of which they met with a 
small party of Esquimaux ; several of the women wore 
beads round their wrists, which they had obtained from 
Captain Parry's ships when at Moolik and "Winter 
Island. But they had neither heard nor seen anything 
of Sir John Franklin. 

Learning from a chart drawn by one of the natives, 
that the isthmus of Melville Peninsula was only about 
forty miles across, and that of this, owing to a number of 
large lakes, but Ave miles of land would have to be 
passed over, Dr. Rae determined to make his way over 
this neck in preference to proceeding by Fox's Channel 
through the Fury and Hecla Strait. 

One boat was therefore laid up with her cargo in security, 
and with the other the party set out, assisted by three 
Esquimaux. After traversing several large lakes, and 
crossing over six " portages," on the 2nd of August they got 
into the salt water, in Committee Bay, but being able to 
make but little progress to the north-west, in consequence 
of heavy gales and closely packed ice, he returned to his 
starting point, and made preparations for wintering, it being 
found. impossible to proceed: with the survey at that time. 
The other boat was brought across the isthmus, and all 
hands were set to work in making preparations fcr a long 
and cold winter. 

As no wood was to be had, stones were collected to 
build a house, which was finished by the 2nd of September. 
Its dimensions were twenty feet by fourteen, and about 
eight feet high. The roof was formed of oil-cloths and 
morse-skin coverings, the masts and oars of the boats 
serving as rafters, while the door was made of parchment 
skins stretched over a wooden frame. 

The deer had already commenced migrating southward, 
•* whenever he had leisure, Dr. Rae shouldered his rifle, 
had frequently good success, shoolm^ ou ofcfc &k$ 
Jeer within two miles of tiievt encan^TafcuV 
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On the 16tli of October, the thermometer fell to zero, 
and the greater part of the reindeer had passed ; but the 
party had by this time shot 130, and during the remainder 
of October, and in November, thirty-two more were killed, 
so that with 200 partridges and a few salmon, their snow- 
built larder was pretty well stocked. 

Sufficient fuel nad been collected to last, with economy, 
for cooking, until the spring ; and a couple of seals which 
had been shot produced oil enough for their lamps. By 
nets set in the lakes under the ice, a few salmon were 
also caught. 

After passing a very stormy winter, with the temperature 
occasionally 47° below freezing point, and often an allow- 
ance of but one meal a day, towards the end of February 
preparations for resuming their surveys in the spring 
were made. Sleds, similar to those used by the natives, were 
constructed. In the beginning of March the reindeer began 
to migrate northward, but were very shy. One was shot on 
the 11th. Dr. Bae set out on the 5th of April, in company 
with three men and two Esquimaux as interpreters, then? 
provisions and bedding being drawn on sleds by four dogs, 
Nothing worthy of notice occurs in this exploratory trip, 
till on the 18th Jiae came in sight of Lord Mayor's Bay, and 
the group of islands with which it is studded. The isthmus 
which connects the land to the northward with Boothia, 
he found to be only about a mile broad. On their return 
the party fortunately fell in with four Esquimaux, from 
whom they obtained a quantity of seal's blubber for fuel and 
dogs' food, and some or the flesh and blood for their own 
use, enough to maintain them for six days on half allowance. 

All the party were more or less affected with snow 
blindness, but arrived at their winter quarters in Repulse 
Bay on the 5th of May, all safe and well, but as black as 
negroes, from the combined effects of frost-bites and oil 
smoke. 

On the evening of the 13th May, Dr. Bae again started 
with a chosen party of four men, to trace the west shore 
of Melville Peninsula. Each of the men carried about 
70 lbs. weight. 

Being unable to obtain a drop of water of nature's thaw- 
ing, and fuel being rather a scarce article, they were 
obliged to take small kettles of snow under the blankets 
with them, to thaw by the heat of the body. 

Having reached to about 69° 42' N. lat., and &6° Si 
long., and their provisions being TteorVy eiksxu^k* ^^J 
were obliged, much to their disappo\nfcnie\&i to \?sra.\jft»% 
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when only within a few miles of the Hecla and Fury Strait. 
Early on the morning of the 30th of May, the party arrived 
at their enow hut on Cape Thomas Simpson. The men 
they had left there were well, but very thin, as they had 
neither caught nor shot anything eatable, except two 
marmots, and they were preparing to cook a piece of parch- 
ment skin for their supper. 

" Our journey," says Dr. Bae, " hitherto had been the 
most fatiguing I had ever experienced ; the severe exercise, 
with a limited allowance of food, had reduced the whole 
party very much. However, we marched merrily on, 
tightening our belts, — mine came in six inches, — the men 
vowing that when they got on full allowance, they would 
make up for lost time." 

On the morning of the 9th of June, they arrived at their 
encampment in fiepulse Bay, after beiug absent twenty- 
seven days. The whole party then set actively to work 
procuring food, collecting fuel, and preparing the boats 
for sea ; and the ice in the bay having broken up on the 
11th of August, on the 12th they left their dreary winter 
quarters, and after encountering head winds and stormy 
weather, reached Churchill Kiver on the 31st of August. 

A gratuity of 400Z. was awarded to Mr. Rae, by the 
Hudson's Bay Company, for the iiaportant services he had 
thus rendered to the cause of science. 

Captain Sib John Franklin's Last Expedition, 

1845—1854. 

That Sir John Franklin, now nearly 9 years absent, is alive, 
we dare not affirm; but that his ships should be so utterly 
annihilated that no trace of them can be discovered, or if 
they have been so entirely lost, that not a single life should 
have been saved to relate the disaster, and that no traces 
of the crew or vessels should have been met with by the 
Esquimaux, or the exploring parties who have visited and 
investigated those coasts, and bays, and inlets to so con- 
siderable an extent, is a most extraordinary circumstance. 
It is the general belief of those officers who have served in 
the former Arctic expeditions, that whatever accident may 
have befallen the J&rebus and Terror, they cannot wholly 
have disappeared from those seas, and that some traces of 
their fate, if not some living remnant of their crews, must 
eventually reward the search of the diligent investigator. 
It is -possible that they may be found in quarters the 
st expected. There is still Teaaon, foeti, fat lwype, «&&. 
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for the great and honourable exertions which that dirine 
spark in the soul has prompted and still keeps alive. 

"There is something," says the Athenaum, "intensely 
interesting in the picture of those dreary seas amid whose 
strange and unspeakable solitudes our lost countrymen are, 
or have been, somewhere imprisoned for so many years, 
swarming with the human life that is risked to set them 
free. No hunt was ever so exciting — so full of a wild 
grandeur and a profound pathos — as that which has just 
aroused the Arctic echoes; that wherein their brothers 
and companions have been beating for the track by which 
they may rescue the lost mariners from the icy grasp of 
the Genius of the North. Fancy these men in their ada- 
mantine prison, wherever it may be, — chained up by the 
Polar Spirit whom they had dared, — lingering through 
years of cold and darkness on the stinted ration that 
scarcely feeds the blood, and the feeble hope that scarcely 
sustains the heart, — and then imagine the rush of emo- 
tions to greet the first cry from that wild hunting-ground 
which should reach their ears ! Through many summers 
has that cry been listened for, no doubt. Something like 
an expectation of the rescue which it should announce has 
revived with each returning season of comparative light, to 
die of its own baffled intensity as the long dark months 
once more settled down upon their dreary prisonhouse. — 
There is scarcely a doubt that the track being now struck, 
these long pining hearts may be traced to their lair. But 
what to the anxious questioning which has year by year 
gone forth in search of their fate, will be the answer now 
revealed P The trail is found, — but what of the weary 
feet that made itP We are not willing needlessly to 
alarm the public sympathies, which have been so gene- 
rously stirred on behalf of the missing men, — but we are 
bound to warn our readers against too sanguine an enter- 
tainment of the hope which the first tidings of the recent 
discovery is calculated to suggest. It is scarcely possible 
that tho provisions which were sufficient for three years, 
and adaptable for four, can by any economy which im- 
plies less than starvation have been spread over nine, — and 
scarcely probable that they can have been made to do so 
by the help of any accidents which the place of confine- 
ment supplied. We cannot hear of this sudden discovery 
of traces of the vanished crews as living men, without a 
wish which comes like a pang that it had been two years 
ago — or even last year. It makes the \vea.T\, wstfc \fc ^&m&. 
how close relief may have been to foeVx \sifca»%- ,, $»fcfe^ 
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former years — when it turned away. There is scarcely 
reason to doubt that had the present circumstances of the 
search occurred two years ago— last year perhaps — the 
wanderers would hare been restored. Another year 
makes a frightful difference m the odds:— and we do not 
think the public will ever feel* satisfied with what has been 
done in this matter if the oracle so long questioned, and 
silent so long, shall speak at last — and the answer shall be, 
• It is too late.' " # 

In the prosecution of the noble enterprise on which all 
eyes are now turned, it is not merely scientific research 
and geographical discovery that are at present occupying 
the attention of the commanders of vessels sent out ; the 
lives of human beings are at stake, and above all, the lives 
of men who have nobly perilled everything in the cause of 
national — nay, of universal progress and knowledge; — of 
men who have evinced on this and other expeditions the 
most dauntless bravery that any men can evince, Who 
can think of the probable fate of these gallant adventurers 
without a shudder P 

Alas! how truthfully has Montgomery depicted the 
fatal imprisonment of vessels in these regions: — 

There lies a vessel in that realm of frost, 
Not wrecked, not stranded, yet for ever lost; 
Its keel embedded in the solid mass ; 
Its glistening sails appear expanded glass ; 
The transverse ropes with pearls enormous strong, 
'The yards with icicles grotesquely hung. 
Wrapt in the topmast shrouds there rests a boy, 
His oW sea-faring father's only joy ; 
Sprang from a race of rovers, ocean born, 
Nursed at the helm, he trod dry land with scorn ; 
Through fourscore years from port to port he veerM, 
Quicksand, nor rock, nor foe, nor tempest fear*d; 
Now cast ashore, though like a hulk he lie, 
His son at sea is ever in his eye. 
He ne'er shall know in his Northumbrian cot, 
How brief that son's career, how strange his lot 
Writhed round the mast, and sepulchred in air, 
Him shall no worm devour, no vulture tear, 
Congeal'd to adamant his frame shall last, 
Though empires change, till time and tide be past. 
Mom shall return, and noon, sad eve, and night 
Meet here with interchanging shade and light ; 
But from that barque no timber shall decay. 
Of these cold forms no feature pass away; 
Perennial ice around th' encrusted bow, 
The peopled-deck, and full-rlgg*d masts shall grow 
T1U from the sun himself the whole lie hid, 
Or spied beneath a. crystal pyramid; 
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As in pure amber with divergent lines, 
A ragged shell embossed with sea- weed, shines. 
From age to age increased -with annual snow, 
This new Mont Blanc among the clouds may glow* 
Whose come peak that earliest greets the dawn, 
And latest from the sun's shut eye withdrawn, 
Sball from the Zenith, through incumbent gloom, 
Burn like a lamp upon this naval tomb. 
But when th' archangel's trumpet sounds on high, 
The pile shall burst to atoms through the sky, 
And leave its dead, upstarting at the call. 
Naked and pale, before the Judge of all. 

All who read these pages will, I am sure, feel the deepest 
sympathy and admiration of the zeal, perseverance, and 
conjugal affection displayed in the noble and untiring 
efforts of Lady Franklin to relieve or to discover the fate 
of her distinguished husband and the gallant party under 
his command, despite the difficulties, disappointments, and 
heart-sickening "nope deferred" with which these efforts 
have been attended. All men must feel a lively interest in 
the fate of these bold men, and be most desirous to con- 
tribute towards their restoration to their country and their 
homes. The name of the present Lady Franklin is as 
" familiar as a household word" in every bosom in England ; 
she is alike the object of our admiration, our sympathy, 
our hopes, and our prayers. Nay, her name and that of 
her husband is breathed in prayer in many lands — and, 
oh ! how earnest, how zealous, how courageous, have been 
her efforts to find and relieve her husband, lor, like Des- 
demona, 

" She loved him for the dangers he had passed, 
And he loved her that she did pity them." 

How has she traversed from port to port, bidding " God 
speed their mission " to each public ana private ship going 
forth on the noble errand of mercy — how freely and 
promptly has she contributed to their comforts. How 
has she watched each arrival from the north, scanned each 
stray paragraph of news* hurried to the Admiralty on each 
rumour, and kept up with unremitting labour a volumi- 
nous correspondence with all the quarters of the globe, 
fondly wishing that, she had the wings of the dove, that 
she might flee away, and be with him from whom Heaven 
has seen fit to separate her so long. 

An American poet well depicts her sentiments in the 
following lines : — 
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LADY FRANKLIN'S APPEAL TO THE NORTH. 

Oh, where, my long lost-one ! art thou, 

'Mid Arctic seas and wintry skies? 
Deep, Polar night is on me now, 

And Hope, long wrecked, but mocks my eric*. 
I am like thee ! from frozen plains 

In the drear zone and sunless air, 
My dying, lonely heart complains, 

And chills in sorrow and despair. 

Tell nw, ye Northern winds ! that sweep 

Down from the rayless, dusky day — 
Where ye have borne, and where ye keep, 

My well-beloved within your sway ; 
Tell me, when next ye wildly bear 

The icy message in your breath, 
Of my beloved ! Oh, tell me where 

Ye keep him on the shores of death. 

Tell me, ye Polar seas ! that roll 

From ice-bound shore to sunny isle- 
Tell me, when next ye leave the Pole, 

Where ye have chained my lord the while'. 
On the bleak Northern cliff I wait 

With tear-pained eyes to see ye come ! 
Will ye not tell me, ere too late? 

Or will ye mock while I am dumb ? 

Tell me, oh tell mc, mountain waves! 

Whence have ye leaped and sprung to-day i 
Have ye passed o'er their sleeping graves 

That ye rush wildly on your way ? 
Will ye sweep on and bear me too 

Down to the caves within the deep ? 
Oh, bring some token to my view 

That ye my loved one safe will keep ! 

Canst thou not toll me, Polar Star ! 

Where in the frozen waste he kneels? 
And on the icy plains nfar 

His love to God and me reveals? 
Wilt thou not send one brighter ray 

To my lone heart and aching eye ? 
Wilt thou not turn my night to day, 

And wake my spirit ere I die ? 

Tell me, oh dreary North ! for now 
My soul is like thine Arctic zone ; 

Beneath the darkened skies I bow, 
Or ride the stormy sea alone ! 

Tell me of my beloved ! for I 
Know not a ray my lord without : 

Ob, tell me, that 1 may no\ die 
A sorrower on the sea of &<hl\A\ 
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In the early part of 1849 Sir E. Parry stated, that 
in offering his opinions, he did so under a deep sense of 
the anxious and even painful responsibility, both as re- 
garded the risk of life, as well as the inferior consideration 
of expense involved in further attempts to rescue our gal- 
lant countrymen, or at least the surviving portion of them, 
from their perilous position. 

But it was his deliberate conviction that the time had 
not yefcarrived when the attempt ought to be given up as 
hopeless : the further efforts making might also be the 
means of determining their fate, and whether it pleased 
God to give success to those efforts or not, the Lords of 
the Admiralty, and the country at large, would hereafter 
be better satisfied to have followed up the noble attempts 
already made, so long as the most distant hope remains of 
ultimate success. 

In the absence of authentic information of the fate of 
the gallant band of adventurers, it was well observed, that 
the terra incognita of the northern coast of Arctic America 
would not only be traced, but minutely surveyed, and the 
solution of the problem of centuries engage the marked 
attention of the House of Commons and the legislative 
assemblies of other parts of the world. Official and private 
enterprise have achieved all that was desired. Not only 
have most important geographical discoveries been made, 
new bay s, islands, channels, sounds and inlets been laid down 
on our maps, reflecting credit on the industry, energy and 
perseverance of Englishmen, but, what is more important 
still, many clues of the link guiding us to the ultimate 
fate of the missing Arctic voyagers have been found. 
Unfortunately the track has been struck too late to be 
of use towards recovering any living, but the tidings of 
the dead are of national and individual importance. Even 
if they reopen sorrow in many a mourning breast, any 
intelligence, however sad, is better than incertitude and 
ignorance. We like to know the worst, and there is even 
consolation in knowing when and how they died. 

Capt. Sir James Koss having returned successful from 
his Antarctic expedition in the close of the preceding year, 
in the spring of 1845, the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, upon the recommendation of Sir John Barrow, 
determined on sending out another expedition to the 
North Pole. 

Accordingly the command was given to Sir John 
Franklin, wno re-commissioned the J2rebu& wAT&cvw f&&> 
two vessels which had past Tetaaxufed from ^ft ^<s<a2fi&r^<$*- 
Seas. The expedition sailed from feWraoife *sa> ^» *®^ 
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of May, 1845. The following were the officers belonging to 
those vessels :— 

Erebus. 

Captain — Sir John Franklin, K.C.H. 

Commander — James Fitzjames (Capt.) 

Lieutenants — Graham Gore (Commander), Henry T. D« 

Le Vesconte, James William Fairholme. 
Mates — Chas. F. des Vjbux (Lieut.), Robert O. Sergeant 

(Lieut.) 

Second Master — Henry F. Collins. 
Surgeon — Stephen S. Stanley. 
Assistant-Surgeon — Harry 35. S. Goodsir (acting). 
Paymaster and Purser — Chas. H. Osmer. 
Ice-master — James Heid, acting. 
58 Petty Officers, Seamen, &c. 

Full complement, 70. 

Terror. 

Captain — Fras. R. M. Crozier. 

Lieutenants— Edward Little (Commander), Geo. H. 

Hodgson, John Irving. 
Mates^-Frederick J. Hornby (Lieut.), Robert Thomas 

(Lieut.) 
Ice-master — T. Blanky (acting). 
Second Master — G. A. Macbean. 
Surgeon — John S. Peddie. 
Assistant-Surgeon — Alexander McDonald. 
Clerk in Charge — Edwin J. H. Helpman. 
57 Petty Officers, Seamen, &c. 

Full complement, 68. 

Those officers whose rank is within parenthesis were 
promoted during their absence. 

The following is an outline of Capt. Franklin's services 
as recorded in O 'Byrne's Naval Biography: — 

Sir John Franklin, Kt., K.R.G., Z.C.H., D.C.L., 
F.B.S., was born in 1786 at Spilsby, in Lincolnshire, and 
is brother of the late Sir W. iWklin, Kt., Chief Justice 
of Madras. He entered the navy in October, 1800, as a 
boy on board the Polyphemus, 64, Captain John Lawford, 
under whom he served as midshipman m the action off 
Copenhagen, 2nd of April, 1801. He then sailed with 
Captain Flinders in H.M. sloop Investigator on a voyage 
of discovery to New Holland, joining there the armed 
store-ship Porpoise ; he was wrecked on a coral reef near 
1*to Bank on the 17th of August, 1803. I shall not 
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follow him through all his subsequent period of active 
naval service, in which he displayed conspicuous zeal and 
activity. But we find him taking part at the battle of 
Trafalgar, on the 21st of October, 1805, on board the 
Bellerophon, where he was signal midshipman. He was 
confirmed as Lieutenant on board the Bedford, 74, 11th 
of February, 1808, and he then escorted the royal family 
of Portugal from Lisbon to South America. He was 
engaged in very arduous services during the expedition 
against New Orleans in the close of 1814, and was slightly 
wounded in boat service, and for his brilliant services on 
this occasion was warmly and officially recommended for 
promotion. On the 14th of January, 1818, he assumed 
command of the hired brig Trent, in which he accompanied 
Captain D. Buchan, of the Dorothea, on the perilous 
voyage of discovery to the neighbourhood of Spitsbergen, 
which I have fully recorded elsewhere. In April, 1819, 
having paid off the Trent in the preceding November, he 
was invested with the conduct or an expedition destined 
to proceed overland from the shores of Hudson's Bay, for 
the purpose more particularly of ascertaining the actual 
position of the mouth of the Coppermine Kiver, and the 
exact trending of the shores of the Polar Sea to the east- 
ward of that river. 

The details of this fearful undertaking, which endured 
until the summer of 1822, and in the course of which he 
reached as far as Point Turnagain, in latitude 68° 19' N. 
and longitude 109° 25' W., and effected a journey alto- 
gether of 5550 miles, Captain Franklin has ably set forth 
in his " Narrative of a Journey to the Shores oi the Polar 
Sea in the Years 1819-22," and which I have abridged in 
preceding pages. He was promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander on the 1st of January, 1821, and reached his post 
rank on the 20th of November, 1822. On the 16th of 
February, 1825, this energetic officer again left England 
on another expedition to the Frozen ^Regions, having for 
its object a co-operation with Captains F. W. Beochey 
and W. E. Parry, in ascertaining from opposite quarters 
the existence of a north-west passage. The results of this 
mission will be found in detail in Captain Franklin's 
" Narrative of a Second Expedition to the Shores of the 
Polar Sea in 1825-7." 

On his return to England, wliere he arrived on the 26th 
of Sept., 1827, Franklin was presented by the Geographical 
Society of Paris with a gold medal valued at 1200 francs, 
for having made the most important acquisitions to geo- 
graphical knowledge during ike preceding year* «&£ qgl 

l2 
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the 29th of April, 1829, he received the honour of knight- 
hood, besides being awarded in July following the Oxford 
degree of a D.C.L. 

From 1830 to 1834 he was in active service in command 
of H.M.S. Rainbow oil the Mediterranean station, and 
for his exertions during that period as connected with the 
troubles in Greece, was presented with the order of the 
Bedeemer of Greece. Sir John was created a K.C.H. on 
the 25th of January, 1836, and was for some time Governor 
of Van Diemen's Land. He married, on the 16th of 
August, 1823, Eleanor Anne, youngest daughter of W. 
Porden, Esq., architect, of Berners Street, London, and 
secondly, on the 5th of November, 1828, Jane, second 
daughter of John Griffin, Esq., of Bedford Place. 

Captain Crozier was in all Parry's expeditions, having . 
been midshipman in the Fury in 1821, in the Hecla in 
1824, went out as a Lieutenant in the Hecla with Parry 
on his boat expedition to the Pole in 1827, volunteered in 
1836 to go out in search of the missing whalers and their 
crews to Davis Straits, was made a Captain in 1841, and 
was second in command of the Antarctic expedition under 
Sir James Boss, and on his return appointed to the Terror 
as second in command under Franklin. 

Lieutenant Gore served as a mate in the last fearful 
voyage of the Terror, under Back, and was also with 
Boss in the Antarctic expedition. He has attained his 
commander's rank during his absence. 

Lieutenant Fairholme was in the Niger expedition. 

Lieutenant Little has also been promoted during his 
absence, and so have all the mate3. 

Commander Fitzjames is a brave and gallant officer whs 
has seen much service in the East, and has attained to hia 
post rank since his departure. 

The Terror, it may be remembered, is the vessel in 
which Captain Sir G. Back made his perilous attempt to 
reach Bepulse Bay in 1836. 

The Erebus and Terror were not expected home unless 
success had early rewarded their efforts, or some casualty 
hastened their return, before the close of 1847, nor were any 
tidings anticipated from them in the interval ; but when tho 
autumn of 1847 arrived without any intelligence of the ships, 
the attention of H.M. Government was directed to the ne- 
cessity of searching for, and conveying relief to them, in 
case of their being imprisoned in the ice, or wrecked, and 
in want of provisions and means of transport. 
For this purpose a seaxchiiigexpedit\ou\TL>ifeix^^dmsion8 
fitted out by the Government ia flua fcwVf ^w\» dl 
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1848. The investigation was directed to three different 
quarters simultaneously, viz. : 1st, to that by which in 
case of success the snips would come out of the Polar 
Sea, to the westward, orTJehring's Strait. This consisted 
of a single ship, the Plover, commanded by Captain 
Moore, which left England in the latter end of January 
for the purpose of entering Behring's Strait. It was 
intended that she should arrive there m the month of July, 
and having looked out for a winter harbour, she might send 
out her boats northward and eastward, in which directions 
tlic discovery ships, if successful, would be met with. 
The Plover, however, in her first season, never even 
approached the place of her destination, owing to her 
setting off too late, and to her bad sailing properties. 

Her subsequent proceedings, and those of her boats 
along the coast, will be found narrated in after pages. 

The second division of the expedition was one of boats, 
to explore the coast of the Arctic Sea between the Mac- 
kenzie and Coppermine Rivers, or from the 135th to the 
115th degree of W. longitude, together with the south 
coast of Wollaston Land, it being supposed, that if Sir 
John Franklin's party had been compelled to leave the 
ships and take to their boats, they would make for this 
coast, whence they could reach the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany's posts. ThiB party was placed under the command 
of the faithful friend of Franklin and the companion of 
his former travels, Dr. Sir John Richardson, who landed 
at New York in April, 1848, and hastened to join his men 
and boats, which were already in advance towards the 
Arctic shore. He was, however, unsuccessful in his 
search. 

The remaining and most important portion of this 
searching expedition consisted of two snips under the 
command of Sir James Ross, which sailed in May, 1848, 
for the locality in which Franklin's ships entered on their 
course of discovery, viz., the eastern side of Davis Straits. 
These did not, however, succeed, owing to the state of tho 
ice, in getting into Lancaster Sound until the season for 
operations had nearly closed. These ships wintered in the 
neighbourhood of Leopold Island, Regent Inlet, and 
missing the store-ship sent out with provisions and fuel, 
to enable them to stop out another year, were driven 
out through the Strait by the pack of ice, and returned 
home unsuccessful. The subsequent expeditions conse- 
quent upon the failure of the foTe£0\x^^m\»^wsfifc^Ssp 
detailed and narrated in tlicix pto^er at&sst% % 

Among the number of volunteer* tot VJbft *»w\»fe*> 
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ploration, in tlie different searching expeditions, were the 
following : — Mr. Chas. Eeid, lately commanding the whal- 
ing ship Pacific, and brother to the ice-master on. board 
the Erebus, a man of great experience and respectability. 

The Rev. Joseph Wolff, who went to Bokhara in search 
of Capt. Conolly and Col. Stoddart. 

Mr. John McLean, who had passed twenty-five year3 as 
an officer and partner of the Hudson's Bay Company, and 
who has recently published an interesting narrative of his 
experience in the north-west regions. 

Vr. Richard King, who accompanied Capt. Back in his 
land journey to the mouth of the Great Fisn River. 

Lieut. Sherard Osborn, R.N., who has recently gone 
out in the Pioneer, tender to the Resolute. 

Commander Forsyth, R.N., who volunteered for all 
the expeditions, and was at last sent out by Lady Franklin 
in the Prince Albert. 

Dr. McCormick, RJN\, who served under Capt. Sir E. 
Parry, in the attempt to reach the North Pole, in 1827, 
who twice previously volunteered his services in 1847. 

Capt. Sir John Robs, who sailed out in the FeUx, fitted 
out by the Hudson's Bay Company, and by private sub- 
scriptions ; and many others. 

Up to the year 1854 no intelligence of any kind has 
been received respecting the expedition, and its late is now 
exciting the most intense anxiety, not only on the part 
of the British government and public, but of the whole 
civilized world. The maritime powers of Europe and the 
United States are vying with each other as to who 
shall be the first to discover some trace of the missing 
navigators, and if they be still alive, to render them assist- 
ance. The Hudson's Bay Company have, with a noble 
liberality, placed all their available resources of men, pro- 
visions, ana the services of their chief and most experienced 
traders, at the disposal of Government. The Russian autho- 
rities have also given every facility for diffusing informa- 
tion and affording assistance in their territories. 

In a letter from Sir John Franklin to Col. Sabine, dated 
from the Whale-Fish Islands, 9th of July, 1845, after 
noticing that, including what they had received from the 
transport, which had accompanied them so far, the Erebus 
and Terror had on board provisions, fuel, clothing, and 
stores, for three years complete from that date, t. e. to 
July, 1848 ; he continues as follows : — " I hope my dear 
wife and daughter will not be over-anxious if we should 
n ot return by the time they laave nxe^.M^oTL% wA'\tsh»& 

efjem to give them the benefit o£ ^ora *fcro» «*&«*.- 
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perionce when that arrives, for you know well, that even 
after the second winter, without success in our object, we 
should wish to try some other channel, if the state of our 
provisions, and the health of the crews, justify it." 

Capt. Dannett, of the whaler, Prince of Wales, whilst in 
Melville Bay, last saw the vessels of the expedition, moored 
to an iceberg, on the 26th of July, in lat. 74° 48' N., long. 
66° 13' W., waiting for a favourable opening through the 
middle ice from Baffin's Bay to Lancaster Sound. Capt. 
Dannett states that during three weeks, after parting com- 
pany with the ships, he experienced very fine weather, and 
thinks they would have made good progress. 

Lieut. Griffith, in command of the transport which, ac- 
companied them out with provisions to Baffin's Bay, report* 
that he left all hands well and in high spirits. Iney were 
then furnished, he adds, with every species of provisions 
for three entire years, independently of five bullocks, and 
stores of every description for the same period, with abund- 
ance of fuel. 

The following is Sir John Franklin's official letter sent 
home by the transport : — 

" Her Majesty's Ship ' Erebus! 
" Whale-Fish Islands, \2th of July, 1845. 

" I have the honour to acquaint you, for the informa- 
tion of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that 
her Majesty's ships Erebus and Terror, with the transport, 
arrived at this anchorage on the 4th instant, having had a 
passage of one month from Stromness : the transport waa 
immediately taken alongside this ship, that sho might be 
the more readily cleared ; and we have been constantly 
employed at that operation till last evening, the delay 
having been caused not so much in getting the stores 
transferred to either of the ships, as in making the best 
stowage of them below, as well as on the upper deck : the 
ships are now complete with supplies of every kind for 
three years ; they are therefore very deep ; but, happily, 
we have no reason to expect much sea as we proceed 
farther. 

" The magnetic instruments were landed the same morn- 
ing ; so also were the other instruments requisite for as- 
certaining the position of the observatory ; and it is satis- 
factory to find that the results of the observations for 
latitude and longitude accord very nearly with those 
assigned to the same place by Sir Edward Parry i thoofe 
for the dip and variation are H£ia2&3 ifrVMftM tog\% ^^ 
were made by Captain Croxiet -writa. V5aa wn* 
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belonging to the Terror, and by Commander Fitzjames 
with those of the Erebus, 

" The ships are now being swung, for the purpose 01 
ascertaining the dip and deviation of the needle on board, 
as was done at Greenhithe, which, I trust, will be com- 
pleted this afternoon, and I hope to be able to sail in the 
night. 

" The governor and principal persons are at this time 
absent from Disco, so that I have not been able to receive 
any communication from head quarters as to the state ot 
the ice to the north ; I have, however, learnt from a Danish 
carpenter in charge of the Esquimaux at these islands, 
that though the winter was severe, the spring was not 
later than usual, nor was the ice later in breaking away 
hereabout ; he supposes also that it is now loose as far as 
74° latitude, and that our prospect is favourable of getting 
across the barrier, and as far as Lancaster Sound, without 
much obstruction. 

" The transport will sail for England this day. I shall 
instruct the agent, Lieutenant Griffiths, to proceed to 
Deptford, and report his arrival to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty. I have much satisfaction in bearing my testi- 
mony to the careful and zealous manner in which Lieut. 
Griffiths has performed the service entrusted to him, and 
would beg to recommend him, as an officer who appears to 
have seen much service, to the favourable consideration of 
their lordships. 

" It is unnecessary for me to assure their lordships of 
the energy and zeal of Captain Crozier, Commander Fitz- 
james, and of the officers and men with whom I have the 
happiness of being employed on this service. 

" I have, &c, 

(Signed) " John Franklin, Captain. 

" The Eight Hon. H. L. Corry, M.P." 

It has often been a matter of surprise that but one of 
the copper cylinders which Sir John Franklin was in- 
structed to throw overboard at stated intervals, to record 
his progress, has ever come to hand, but a recent sight of the 
solitary one which has been received proves to me mat they 
are utterly useless for the purpose. A small tube, about 
the size of an ordinary rocket-case, is hardly ever likely 
to be observed among huge masses of ice, and the waves 
of the Atlantic and Pacific, unless drifted by accident on 
shore, or near some boat. The Admiralty have wisely 
ordered them to be rendered more coiia^\cv3LO\\a \yg W&a 
'W op in some cask or barrel, \3^\xuc\I\OT»\iw\^Has»j^. 
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to Captain Collinson and other officers of the different ex- 
peditions to that effect. 

According to Sir John Richardson, who was on intimate 
terms with Sir John Franklin, his plans were to shape his 
course in the first instance for the neighbourhood of Cape 
Walker, and to push to the westward in that parallel, or, 
if that could not be accomplished, to make his way south- 
wards, to the channel discovered on the north coast of the 
continent, and so on to Behring's Straits ; failing success 
in that quarter, he meant to retrace his course to Wel- 
lington Sound, and attempt a passage northwards of 
Parry's Islands, and if foiled there also, to descend 
Be gent Inlet, and seek the passage along the coast dis- 
covered by Messrs. Dease and Simpson. 

Captain Fitzjames, the second in command under Sir 
John Franklin, was much inclined to try the passage 
northward of Parry's Islands, and he would no doubt en- 
deavour to persuade Sir John to pursue this course if they 
failed to the southward. 

In a private letter of Captain Fitzjames to Sir John 
Barrow, dated January, 1845, he writes as follows : — 

" It does not appear clear to me what led Parry down 
Prince Hegent Inlet, after having got as far as Melville 
Island before. The north-west passage is certainly to be 
gone through by Barrow's Strait, but whether south or 
north of Parry's Group, remains to be proved. I am for 
goin^ north, edging north-west till in longitude 140°, if 
possible." 

I shall now proceed to trace, in chronological order and 
succession, the opinions and proceedings of the chief 
Arctic explorers and public authorities, with the private 
suggestions offered, and notice in detail the relief expe- 
ditions resulting therefrom. 

In February, 1847, the Lords of the Admiralty state, 
that having unlimited confidence in the skill and resources 
of Sir John Franklin, they " have as yet felt no apprehen- 
sions about his safety ; but on the other hand, it is obvious, 
that if no accounts of him should arrive by the end of this 
year, or, as Sir John Boss expects, at an earlier period, 
active steps must then be taken." 

Captain Sir Edward Parry rally concurred in these 
views, observing, " Former experience has clearly shown, 
that with the resources taken from this country, two 
winters may be passed in the Polar regions, not only in 
safety, but with comfort ; and if axvy YoSsrctsc&ft ^»» " v ^ 
drawn from the absence of all inta&\&efefife ol'S&fcjn 
tion up to this time, I am disposed to GaMft&fist^k™ 
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favour than otherwise of the success which has attended 
their efforts." 

Captain Sir G. Back,, in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, under date 27th of January, 1848, says, " I 
cannot bring myself to entertain more than ordinary 
anxiety for the safety and return of Sir John Franklin 
and his gallant companions." 

Captain Sir John Ross records, in February,. 1847, his 
opinion that the expedition was frozen up beyond Mel- 
ville Island, from the known intentions of Sir John 
Franklin to put his ships into the drift ice at the western 
end of Melville Island, a risk which was deemed in the 
highest degree imprudent by Lieutenant Parry and the 
officers of the expedition of 1819-20, with ships of a less 
draught of water, and in every respect better calculated to 
sustain the pressure of the ice, and other dangers to which 
they must be exposed ; and as it is now well known that 
the expedition has not succeeded in passing Behring's 
Strait, and if not totally lost, must have been carried by 
the ice that is known to drift to the southward on land 
seen at a great distance in that direction, and from which 
the accumulation of ice behind them will, as in Ross's own 
case, for ever prevent the return of the ships; conse- 
quently they must be abandoned. When we remember 
with what extreme difficulty Ross's party travelled 300 
miles over much smoother ice after they abandoned their 
vessel, it appears very doubtful whether Franklin and his 
men, 138 in number, could possibly travel 600 miles. 

In the contingency of the ships having penetrated some 
considerable distance to the south-west of Cape Walker, 
and having been hampered and crushed in the narrow 
channels of the Archipelago, which there are reasons for 
believing occupies the space between Victoria, Wollaston, 
and Banks' Lands, it is well remarked by Sir John Richard- 
son, that such accidents among ice are seldom so sudden 
but that the boats of one or orboth ships, with provisions, 
can be saved ; and in such an event the survivors would 
either return to Lancaster Strait, or make for the con- 
tinent, according to their nearness. 

Colonel Sabine remarks, in a letter dated Woolwich, 
5th of May, 184.7,—" It was Sir John Franklin's intention, 
if foiled at one point, to try in succession all the probable 
openings into a more navigable part of the Polar Sea : the 
range of coast is considerable in which memorials of the 
ships' progress would have to be sought for, extending 
from Melville Island, in the west, to the great Sound at 
' head of Baffin's Bay, in the east." 
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Sir John Richardson, when appealed to by the Admiralty 
in the spring of 1847, as regarded the very strong appre- 
hensions expressed at that time for the safety or the 
expedition, considered they were premature, as the shins 
were specially equipped to pass two winters in the Arctic 
Sea, and until the close of that year he saw no well- 
grounded cause for more anxiety than was naturally felt 
when the expedition sailed from this country on an enter- 
prise of peril, though not greater than that which had 
repeatedly been encountered T)y others, and on one occasion 
by Sir John lloss for two winters also, but who returned 
in safety. 

Captain Sir James C. Boss, in March, 1847, writes, " I 
do not think there is the smallest reason for apprehension 
or anxiety for the safety and success of the expedition; 
no one acquainted with the nature of the navigation of the 
Polar Sea would have expected they would have been 
Able to get through to Behring's Strait without spending 
at least two winters in those regions, except under unusually 
favourable circumstances, which all the accounts from the 
whalers concur in proving they have not experienced, and 
I am quite sure neither Sir John Franklin nor Captain 
Crozier expected to do so. 

" Their last letters to me from Whale-Fish Islands, the 
day previous to their departure from them, inform me 
that they had taken on board provisions for three years 
on full allowance, which they could extend to four years 
without any serious inconvenience ; so that we may feel 
assured they cannot want from that cause until after the 
middle of July, 1849 ; it therefore does not appear to me 
at all desirable to send after them until the spring of the 
next year" (1848). 

In the plan submitted by Captain F. W. Beechey, BJKT., 
in April, 1847, after premising " that there does not at 
present appear to be any reasonable apprehension for the 
safety of the expedition,*' he suggested that it would 
perhaps be prudent that a relief expedition should be sent 
out that season to Cape Walker, where information of an 
important nature would most likely be found. From this 
vicinity one vessel could proceed to examine the various 
points and headlands in Kegent Inlet, and also those to 
the northward, while the other watched the passage, so 
that Franklin and his party might not pass unseen, should 
be be on his return. At the end of the season the ships 
could winter at Port Bowen, or any other port in the 
vicinity of Leopold Island. 

" In the ?pnng of 1848," he adds, " a party should br 
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directed to explore the coast, down to Hecla and Fury 
Strait, and to endeavour to communicate with the party 
despatched by the Hudson's Bay Company in that direc- 
tion ; and in connexion with this part of the arrangement, 
it would render the plan complete if a boat could be 
sent down Back's Biver to range the coast to the east- 
ward of its mouth, to meet the above-mentioned party ; 
and thus, whilst it would complete the geography of that 
part of the American coast, it would at the same time 
complete the line of information as to the extensive mea- 
sures of relief which their lordships have set on foot, and 
the precise spot where assistance and dep6ts of provisions 
are to be found. This part of the plan has suggested itself 
to me from a conversation I had with Sir John Franklin 
as to his first effort being made to the westward and 
south-westward of Cape Walker. It is possible that, after 

Sassing the Cape, he may have been successful in getting 
own upon Victoria Land, and have passed his first winter 
(1845) thereabout, and that he may nave spent his second 
winter at a still more advanced station, ana even endured 
a third, without either a prospect of success, or of an 
extrication of his vessels within a given period of time. 

"If, in this condition, which I trust may not be the 
case, Sir John Franklin should resolve upon taking to his 
boats, he would prefer attempting a boat navigation through 
Sir James Boss's Strait, and up Begent Inlet, to a long 
land journey across the continent to the Hudson's Bay 
Settlements, to which the greater part of his crew would 
be wholly unegual." 

Sir John Bichardson remarks upon the above sugges- 
tions, on the 5th of May, 1847, — "With respect to a party 
to be sent down Back's Biver to the bottom of Begent 
Inlet, its size and outfit would require to be equal with 
that of the one now preparing to descend the Mackenzie 
Biver, and it could scarcely with the utmost exertions be 
organized so as to start this summer. The present scarcity of 
provisions in the Hudson's Bay country precludes the hope 
of assistance from the Company's southern posts, and it is 
now too late to provide the means of transport through 
the interior of supplies from this country, which require 
to be embarked on ooard the Hudson's Bay ships by the 
2nd of June at the latest. 

" Moreover there is no Company's post on the line of 

Back's Biver nearer than the junction of Slave Biver 

with Great Slave Lake, and I do not think that under 

circumstances Sir John Franklin would attempt that 
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" In the summer of 1849, if the resources of the party I 
am to conduct remain unimpaired, as I have every reason 
to believe they will, much of what Captain Beechey sug- 
gests in regard to exploring Victoria Land may be done 
by it, and indeed forms part of the original scheme. The 
extent of the examination of any part of the coast in 
1848 depends, as I formerly stated, very much on the 
seasons of this autumn and next spring, which influence 
the advance of the boats through a long course of river 
navigation. As Governor Simpson will most likely succeed 
in procuring an Esquimaux to accompany my party, I 
hope by his means to obtain such information from parties 
of that nation as may greatly facilitate our finding the 
ships, should they be detained in that quarter. 

" Were Sir John Franklin thrown upon the north coast 
of the continent with his boats, and all his crew, I do 
not think that he would attempt the ascent of any river, 
except the Mackenzie. It is navigable for boats of large 
draught, without a portage, for 1300 miles from the sea, 
or within forty miles of Fort Chipewyan, one of the 
Company's principal dep6ts, and there are five other posts 
in that distance. Though these posts could not furnish 
provisions to such a party, they could, by providing them 
with nets, and distributing the men to various fishing 
stations, do much towards procuring food for them. 

" I concur generally in what Captain Beechey has said 
with regard to Behring's Straits, a locality with which he 
is so intimately acquainted, but beg leave to add one 
remark, viz., that in high northern latitudes the ordinary 
allowance of animal food is insufficient in the winter 
season to maintain a labouring man in health ; and as Sir 
John Franklin would deem it prudent when detained a 
second winter to shorten the allowance, symptoms of 
scurvy may show themselves among the men, as was the 
case when Sir Edward Parry wintered two years in Fox's 
Channel. 

" A vessel, therefore, meeting the Erebus and Terror 
this season in Behring's Straits, might render great ser- 
vice." — Pari. Paper, No. 264, Session 1848. 

The late Sir John Barrow, Bart., in a memorandum 
dated July, 1847, says : — 

" The anxiety that prevails regarding Sir John Franklin, 
and the brave fellows who compose the crews of the two 
ships, is very natural, but somewhat premature ; it arises 
chiefly from nothing having been received from them since 
fixed in the ice of Baffin's Bay, where the last whaling 
ship of the season of 1845 left them, opposite to thr 
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opening into Lancaster Sound. Hitherto no difficulty 
has been found to the entrance into that Sound. If dis- 
appointed, rather than return to the southward, with the 
view of wintering at or about Disco, I should be inclined 
to think that they would endeavour to enter Smith's 
Sound, so highly spoken of by Baffin, and which just now 
that gallant and adventurous Russian, Admiral Count 
Wrangel, has pointed out in a paper addressed to the 
Geographical Society as the starting place for an attempt 
to react the North Pole ; it would appear to be an inlet 
that runs up high to the northward, as an officer in one 
of Parry's ships states that he saw in the line of direction 
along that inlet, the sun at midnight skimming the 
horizon. 

" From Lancaster Sound Franklin's instructions directed 
him to proceed through Barrow's Strait, as far as the 
islands on its southern 6ide extended, which is short of 
Melville Island, which was to be avoided, not only on 
account of its dangerous coast, but also as being out of 
the direction of the course to the intended object. 
Having, therefore, reached the last known land on the 
southern side of Barrow's Strait, they were to shape a 
direct course to Behring's Strait, without any deviation, 
except what obstruction might be met with from ice, or 
from islands, in the midst of the Polar Sea, of which no 
knowledge had at that time been procured ; but if any 
such existed, it would of course be left to their judgment* 
on the spot, how to get rid of such obstructions, by taking 

a northerly or a southerly course. 

* # # # * 

" The only chance of bringing them upon this (the Ameri- 
can) coast is the possibility of some obstruction having 
tempted them to explore an immense inlet on the northern 
shore of Barrow's Strait (short of Melville Island), called 
Wellington Channel, which Parry felt an inclination to ex- 
plore ; and more than one of the presentparty betrayed to me 
a similar inclination, which I discouraged, no one venturing 
to conjecture even to what extent it might go, or into 
what difficulties it might lead. 

" Under all these circumstances, it would be an act of 

folly to pronounce any opinion of the state, condition, or 

position of those two ships ; they are well suited for their 

purpose, and the only doubt I have is that of their being 

hampered by the screws among the ice." 

Sir James C. Ross, in his outline* o€ & -olan for affording 

Hi flobmitted to the Admiralty Ya. DeraTxtost, *^A£U 

■ted that two snips should \*fe mbA ck& to «wsnaa«> 
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Wellington Channel, alluded to in the foregoing me- 
morandum of Sir John Barrow, and the coast between 
Capes Clarence and Walker. A convenient winter 
harbour might be found for one of the ships near 
Gamier Bay or Cape Rennell. From this position the 
coast line could be explored as far as it extended to the 
westward, by detached parties, early in the spring, as well 
as the western coast of Boothia, a considerable distance 
to the southward ; and at a more advanced period of the 
season the whole distance to Cape Nicolai might be 
completed. 

The other ship should then proceed alone to the west- 
ward, endeavouring to reach Winter Harbour, in Melville 
Island, or some convenient port in Banks' Land, in which 
to pass the winter. 

From these points parties might be sent out early in 
the spring. 

The first party should be directed to trace tho western 
coast of Banks' Land, and proceed direct to Cape Bathurst 
or Cape Parry, on each of which Sir John JRichardson 
proposes to leave dep6ts of provisions for its use, and then, 
to reach the Hudson's Bay Company's settlement at Fort 
Good Hope, on the Mackenzie, whence they might travel 
by the usual route of the traders to the principal settle- 
ment, and thence to England. 

The second party should explore the eastern shore of 
Banks' Land, and make for Cape Krusenstern, where, or 
at Cape Hearne, they will find a cachi of provision 
left by Sir John Richardson, with whom this party may 
communicate, and whom it may assist in completing the 
examination of Wollaston and Victoria Lands, or return 
to England by the route he shall deem most advisable. 

Sir James Boss was entrusted with the carrying out of 
this search, in the Enterprise and Investigator, and an 
account of the voyage and proceedings of these vessels 
will be found recorded in its chronological order. 

The following letter from Dr. Kichard King to the Lords 
of the Admiralty, containing some useful suggestions and 
offers, met with no encouragement from my K>rds. 

" 17, Saville Sow, February, 1848. 

" * The old route of Parry, through Lancaster Sound and 
Barrow's Strait, as far as to the last land on its southern 
shore, and thence in a direct line to Behring's Straits, is 
the route ordered to be pursued by YTacMaxu ^rettsrtf% 
Arctic Voyages, p. 11.) 

"The gallant officer has thuB "teeu^e*^^^** 
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his a tventurous way between Melville Island and Banks* 
Land which Sir E. Parry attempted for two years unsuc- 
cessfully. After much toil and hardship, and the best 
consideration that great man could give to the subject, he 
recoided, at the moment of retreat, in indelible characters 
thest impressive thoughts: * We have been lying near our 
present station, with an easterly wind blowing fresh, for 
thirty -six hours together, and although this was consider- 
ably off the landw the ice had not during the whole of that 
time moved a single yard from the shore, affording a proof . 
that there was no space in which the ice was at liberty to 
mo\ b to the westward. The navigation of this part of 
the Polar Sea is only to be performed by watching the 
occasional opening between tne ice and the shore, and 
thei efore, a continuity of land is essential fortius purpose; . 
such a continuity of land, which was here about to fail, as 
mast necessarily be furnished by the northern coast of 
America, in whatsoever latitude it may be found.' As- 
suming, therefore, Sir John Franklin has been arrested 
between Melville Island and Banks' Land, where Sir E. 
Parry was arrested by difficulties which he considered in- 
surmountable, and he has followed th9 advice of that gal- 
lant officer, and made for the continuity of America, he 
will have turned the prows of his vessels south and west, 
according as Banks' Land tends for Victoria or Wollaston 
Lands. It is here, therefore, that we may expect to find 
the expedition wrecked, whence they will make in their 
boats for the western land of North Somerset, if that land 
should not be too far distant. 

" In order to save the party from the ordeal of a fourth 
winter, when starvation must be their lot, I propose to 
undertake the boldest journey that has ever been attempted 
in the northern regions of America, one which was justifi- 
able only from the circumstances. I propose to attempt 
to reach the western land of North Somerset, or the 
eastern portion of Victoria Land, as may be deemed ad- 
visable, by the close of the approaching summer ; to 
accomplish, in fact, in one summer that which has not been 
done under two. 

" I rest my hope of success in the performance of this 
Herculean task upon the fact that I possess an intimate 
knowledge of the country and the people through which i 
shall have to pass, the health to stand the rigour of tli6 
climate, and the strength to undergo the fatigue of mind 
Mad body to which I must \>e subjected. A glance at the 
*d of JNorth America, directed, to Tte\iiflfc£ * ^sak Vxi. tke 

Wo, Barrow's Strait \a t\v& MW&s, uA^G&\s&& k <& 
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North Somerset between them, will make it apparent that, 
to render assistance to a party situated on that coast, there 
are two ways by sea ana one by land. Of the two sea- 
ways, the route by the Pacific is altogether out of the 
question ; it is an idea of by-gone days ; while that by the 
Atlantic is so doubtful of success, that it is merely neces- 
sary, to put this assistance aside as far from certain, to 
mention that Sir John Ross found Barrow's Strait closed 
in the summer of 1832. To a land journey, then, alone we 
can look for success ; for the failure of a land journey 
would be the exception to the rule, while the sea expedi- 
tion would be the rule itself. To the western land of 
North Somerset, where Sir John Franklin is likely to be 
found, the Great Fish River is the direct and only route ; 
nnd although the approach to it is through a country too 
poor and too difficult of access to admit of the transport of 
previsions, it may be made the medium of communication 
between the lost expedition and the civilized world, and 
guides be thus placed at their disposal to convey them to 
the hunting grounds of the Indians. "Without such guides 
it is impossible that they can reach these hunting grounds. 
It was by the Great Fish River that I reached the Polar 
Sea while acting as second officer in search of Sir John 
Ross. I feel it my duty, therefore, as one of two officers 
so peculiarly circumstanced, at the present moment to 
place my views on record as an earnest of my sincerity. 
Even if it should be determined to try and force provision 
vessels through Barrow's Strait, and scour the vicinity in 
boats for the lost expedition, and should it succeed, it will 
be satisfactorv to know that such a mission as I have pro- 
posed should Tbe adopted ; while, if these attempts should 
fail, and the service under consideration be put aside, it 
will be a source of regret that not onlv the nation at large 
will feel, but the whole civilized world.. When this regret 
is felt, and every soul has perished, such a mission as I 
have proposed will be urged again and again for adoption ; 
for it is impossible that the country will rest satisfied until 
a search be made for the remains of the lost expedition. 

" The fact that all lands which have a western aspect 
are generally ice-free, which I dwelt largely upon wnei? 
Sir John Franklin sailed, must have had weight with the 
gallant officer ; he will therefore, on finding himself in a 
serious difficulty, while pushing along the eastern side of 
Victoria Land, at once fall upon the western land of Nortih. 
Somerset, as a refuge ground, if he hw fc VJ&a *sw 
The effort by Behrintfs Strait and. 'BraQn? ^swAt*^ 
worthy in attempt, but forlorn m \lo\>*% IxsL^SwTi 
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effort, it is assumed that Sir John Franklin has made the 
passage, and that his arrest is between the Mackenzie 
River and Icy Cape ; in the latter, that Sir James Ross 
will reach Banks' Land, and trace its continuity to Vic- 
toria and Wollaston Land, and thus make the ' passage.' 
First, We have no reason to believe that Sir John Franklin 
and Sir James Ross will be more fortunate than their pre- 
decessors, and we cannot trust to their success. Secondly, 
"We are unable to assume that Si* Tames Ross will reach* 
Banks' Land ; Sir E. Parry was unable to reach it, and 
only viewed it from a distance ; much less are we able to 
assume that the gallant officer will find a high road to 
Victoria Land, which is altogether a terra incognita. 

" Mr. T. Simpson, who surveyed the Arctic coast com- 
prised between the Coppermine and Castor and Pollux 
Rivers, has set that question at rest, and is the only autho- 
rity upon the subject. ' A further exploration,' remarks 
Mr. Simpson, from the most eastern limit of his journey, 
' Would necessarily demand the whole time and energies ot 
another expedition, having some point of retreat much 
nearer to the scene of operations than Great Bear Lake, 
and Great Bear Lake is to be the retreat of Sir John 
Richardson. 

"What retreat could Mr. Simpson hate meant but 
Great Slave Lake, the retreat of the land party in search 
of Sir John Ross P and what other road to the unexplored 
ground, the western land of North Somerset, could that 
traveller have meant than Great Fish River, that stream 
which I have pointed out as the ice- free and high road to 
the land where the lost expedition is likely to be round, — to 
be the boundary of that passage which for three-and-a-half 
centuries we have been in vain endeavouring to reach in 
ships P" 

Captain Sir W. E. Parry, to whom Dr King's pro- 
posal was submitted by the Admiralty, thus comments 
on it: — 

" My former opinion, quoted by Dr. King, as to the 
difficulty of ships penetrating to the westward beyond 
Cape Dundas (the south-western extremity of Melville 
Island), remains unaltered; and I should expect that 
Sir John Franklin, being aware of this difficulty, would 
use his utmost efforts to get to the southward and west- 
ward before he approached that point, that is, between 
the 100th and 110th degree of longitude. The more I 
■ <*oniidered this subject ^wlakh has naturally occu- 
«* of my attention Ut&jV^^** &<&<ss&VVW, 
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it to conjecture where the expedition may hare stopped, 
either with or without any serious accident to the ships ; 
but as no information has reached us up to this time, I 
conceive that there is some considerable probability of 
their being situated somewhere between the longitude 
I hare just named; how far they may have pene- 
trated to the southward, between those meridians, must 
be a matter of speculation, depending on the state of the 
ice, and the existence of land in a space hitherto blank on 
our maps. 

" Be this as it may, I consider it not improbable, as 
suggested by Dr. King, that an attempt will be made by 
them to fall back on the western coast of North Somerset, 
wherever that may be found, as being the nearest point 
affording a hope 01 communication, either with whalers or 
with ships sent expressly in search of the expedition. 

"Agreeing thus far with Dr. King, I am compelled 
to differ with him entirely as to the readiest mode of 
reaching that coast, because I feel satisfied that, with 
the resources of the expedition now equipping under 
Sir James Boss, the energy, skill and intelligence of that 
officer will render it a matter of no very difficult enterprise 
to examine the coast in question, either with his ships, 
boats, or travelling parties ; whereas an attempt to reach 
that coast by an expedition from the continent of America 
must, as it appears to me, be extremely hazardous and 
uncertain. And as I understand it to be their lordships' 
intention to direct Sir James Boss to station one of nis 
ships somewhere about Cape Walker, while the other pro- 
ceeds on the search, and likewise to equip his boats spe- 
cially for the purpose of examining the various coasts and 
inlets, I am decidedly of opinion, that, as regards the 
western coast of North Somerset, this plan will be 
much more likely to answer the proposed object than 
any overland expedition. This object will, of course, be 
the more easily accomplished, in case of Sir James Boss 
finding the western coast of North Somerset navigable 
for his ships. 

" In regard to Dr. King's suggestion, respecting Vic- 
toria Land and Wollaston Land, supposing Sir John 
Franklin's ships to have been arrested oetween the meri- 
dians to which I have already alluded, it does seem, by an 
inspection of the map, not improbable that parties may 
attempt to penetrate to the continent in that dvws&RroA 
but not being well acquainted m\ta Vta» facft\>sv»* tot w^a* 
ing the coast of America opposite ^^*e\mte Ya.^Sa»"' MEDa8a> 

u2 
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proposed by Dr. King, I am not competent to judge of ite 
practicability." 

Nearly the whole of the west coast of North Somerset 
and Boothia was (it will be found hereafter) explored by 
parties in boats detached from Sir James Boss's ships in 
1849. 

I append, also, the most important portions of Sir James 
Ross's remarks on Dr. King's plan. 

" Dr. King begins by assuming that Sir John Franklin 
has attempted to push the ships through to the westward 
between Melville Island and Banks' Land (althougl 
directly contrary to his instructions) ; that having beei . 
arrested by insurmountable difficulties, he would have 
' turned the prows of his vessel to the south and west, 
according as Banks' Land tends for Victoria or Wollaston 
Land ; ' and having been wrecked, or from any other 
cause obliged to abandon their ships, their crews would 
take to the boats, and make for the west coast of North 
Somerset. 

" If the expedition had failed to penetrate to the west- 
ward between Banks' Land and Melville Island, it is very 
probable it would have next attempted to gain the con- 
tinent by a more southerly course; and supposing that, 
after making only small progress (say 100 miles) to the 
S.W., it should have been then finally stopped or wrecked, 
the calamity will have occurred in about latitude 72£° N. 
and longitude 115° W. This point is only 280 miles 
from the Coppermine River, ana 420 miles from the Mac- 
kenzie, either of which would, therefore, be easily attain- 
able, and at each of which abundance of provision might 
be procured by them, and their return to England a 
measure of no great difficulty. 

" At the point above mentioned, the distance from the 
west coast of North Somerset is probably about 360 miles, 
and the mouth of the Great Fish River mil 500 ; at neither 
of these places could they hope to obtain a single day's 
provisions for so large a party ; and Sir John Franklin's 
intimate knowledge of the impossibility of ascending that 
river, or obtaining any food for his party in passing 
through the Barren grounds, would concur in deterring 
him from attempting to gain either of these points. 

"I think it most probable that, from the situation 

pointed out, he would, when compelled to abandon his 

ships, endeavour in the boats to retrace his steps, and 

"wing through the channel by ^vYusk ha had advanced, 
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and which we have always found of easy navigation, seek 
the whale ships which annually visit the west coast of 
Baffin's Bay. 

" It is far more probable, however, that Sir John Frank- 
lin, in obedience to his instructions, would endeavour to 
push the ships to the south and west as soon as they passed 
Cape Walker, and the consequence of such a measure, 
owing to the known prevalence of westerly wind, and the 
drift of the main body of the ice, would be (in my opinion) 
their inevitable embarrassment, and if he persevered in 
that direction, which he probably would do, I have no 
hesitation in stating my conviction he would never be able 
to extricate his ships, and would ultimately be obliged to 
abandon them. It is therefore in latitude 73° Is. and 
longitude 105° W. that we may expect to find them 
involved in the ice, or shut up in some harbour. This is 
almost the only point in which it is likely they would be 
detained, or from which it would not be possible to convey 
information of their situation to the Hudson's Bay Settle- 
ments. 

" If, then, we suppose the crews of the ships should be 
compelled, either this autumn or next spring, to abandon 
their vessels at or near this point, tney would most 
assuredly endeavour, in their boats, to reach Lancaster 
Sound ; but I cannot conceive any position in which they 
could be placed from which they would make for the 
Great Fish River, or at which any party descending that 
river would be likely to overtake them ; and even if it 
did, of what advantage could it be to them P 

"If Dr. King and his party, in their single canoe, did 
fall in with Sir John Franklin and his party on the west 
coast of North Somerset, how does he propose to assist 
themP he would barely have sufficient provision for his 
own party, and would more probably be in a condition to 
require rather than afford relief. He could only tell them 
what Sir John Franklin already knows, from former 
experience, far better than Dr. King, that it would be 
impossible for so large a party, or indeed any party not 
previously provided, io travel across the Barren grounds to 
any of the Hudson's Bay Settlements." 

" All that has been done by the way of search since 
February, 1848, tends," persists Dr. King, "to draw 
attention closer and closer to the western land of North 
Somerset, as the position of Sir John Franklin, and to the 
Great Fish (or Back) River, as the U\^ja.TO%. A A&T«wS&?>fcT 
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Dr. King has twice proposed to the Admiralty to proceed 
on the search by this route. "It would," he states, "be 
the happiest moment of my life (and my delight at being 
selected from a long list of volunteers, for the relief of 
Sir John Boss, was very groat) if their lordships would 
allow me to go by my old route, the Great Fish Kiyer to 
attempt to save human life a second time on the shores 
of the Polar Sea. What I did in search of Sir -John 
Boss is the best earnest of what I could do in search of 
Sir John Franklin." 

A meeting of those officers and gentlemen most con- 
versant with Arctic voyages was convened, by the Lords 
Commisioners of the Admiralty, on the 17th of January, 
1849, at which the following were present : — Rear- Admiral 
Sir Francis Beaufort, K.C.B., Captain Sir W. E. Parry, 
B. E"., Captain Sir George Back, B.N., Captain Sir E. 
Belcher, B.N., Colonel Sabine, B.A., and the Her. Dr. 
Scoresby. 

A very pretty painting, containing portraits of all the 
principal Arctic voyagers in consultation on these momen- 
tous matters, was made at the time by Mr. Pearae, artist, 
of 53, Berners Street, Oxford Street, and has since been 
engraved. 

The searching expedition under Sir James Boss having 
returned unsuccessful, other measures of relief were now 
determined on, and the opinions of the leading officers 
again taken. 

Admiral Sir Francis Be; : fort, in his report to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, on November 24, 
1849, observes : — 

" There are four ways only in which it is likely that the 
Erebus and Terror would have been lost — by fire, by 
sunken rocks, by storm, or by being crushed between two 
fields of ice. Both vessels would scarcely have taken fire 
together ; if one of them had struck on a rock, the other 
would have avoided the danger. Storms in those narrow 
seas, encumbered with ice, raise no swell, and could pro- 
duce no such disaster ; and, therefore, by the fourth cause 
alone could the two vessels have been at once destroyed ; 
and even in that case the crews would have escaped upon 
the ice (as happens every year to the whalers); tney 
would have saved their loose boats, and reached some 
part of the American shores. As no traces of any such 
"•flnt have been found on any part of those shores, it may 
fare be safely affirmed that one ship at least, and 
*he crews, are Btul in exk&tenee \ m ^su&Htt the 
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point where they now are is the great matter for con- 
sideration. 

" Their orders would have carried them towards Mel- 
ville Island, and then out to the westward, where it is 
therefore probable that they are entangled amongst islands 
and ice. For should they have been arrested at some 
intermediate place, for instance, Cape Walker, or at one 
of the northern chain of islands, they would undoubtedly, 
in the course of the three following years, have contrived 
some method of send'~)g notices of their position to the 
shores of North Somerset or to Barrow's Strait. 

" If they had reached much to the southward of Banks* 
Land, they would surely have communicated with the 
tribes on Mackenzie B-iver : and if, failing to get to the 
westward or southward, they had returned with the inten- 
tion of penetrating through Wellington Channel, they 
would have detached parties on the ice towards Barrow s 
Strait, in order to have deposited statements of their 
intentions. 

"The general conclusion, therefore, remains, that they 
are still locked up in the Archipelago to the westward of 
Melville Island. Now, it is well known that the state of 
the weather alternates between the opposite sides of 
Northern America, being mild on the one when rigorous 
on the other ; and accordingly, during the two last years, 
which have been unusually severe in Baffin's Bay, the 
United States whalers were successfully traversing the 
Polar Sea to the northward of Behring's Straits. The 
same severe weather may possibly prevaS on the eastern 
side during the summer of 1850, and if so, it is obvious 
that an attempt should be now made by the western 
opening, and not merely to receive the two ships, if they 
should be met coming out (as formerly), but to advance in 
the direction of Melville Island, resolutely entering the 
ice, and employing every possible expedient by sledging 
parties, by reconnoitring balloons, and by blasting the ioe, 
to communicate with them. 

" These vessels should be intrepidly commanded, effec- 
tively manned, and supplied with the best means for 
travelling across the ice to the English or to the Russian 
settlements, as it will be of the greatest importance to be 
informed of what progress the expedition has made ; and 
for this purpose likewise the Plover will be of material 
service, lying at some advanced point near Icy Cape, and 
ready to receive intelligence, ana to coiw «^ ^ \& "^*tai%» 
paulouski or to Panama. 
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"These vessels should enter Behring's Strait before 
the 1st of August, and therefore every effort should be 
now made to despatch them from England before Christ- 
mas. They might water at the Falkland Islands, and 
again at the Sandwich Islands, where they would be ready 
to receive additional instructions vid Panama, by one of 
the Pacific steamers, and by which vessel they might be 
pushed on some little distance to the northward. 

" It seems to me likely that the ships have been pushing 
on, summer after summer, in the direction of Behring's 
Strait, and are detained somewhere in the space south- 
westward of Banks' Land. On the other hand, should 
they, after the first or second summer, have been unsuc- 
cessful in that direction, they may have attempted to 
proceed to the northward, either through Wellington 
Channel, or through some other of the openings among 
the same group of islands. I do not myself attach any 
superior importance to Wellington Channel as regards the 
north-west passage, but I understand that Sir John 
Franklin did, and that he strongly expressed to Lord 
Haddington his intention of attempting that route, if he 
should fail in effecting the more direct passage to the 
westward. 

" The ships having been fully victualled for three years, 
the resources may, by due precautions, have been extended 
to four years for the whole crews ; but it has occurred to 
me, since I had the honour of conferring with their 
lordships, that, if their numbers have been gradually 
diminished to any considerable extent by death (a con- 
tingency which is but too probable, considering their 
unparalleled detention in the ice), the resources would be 
proportionably extended for the survivors, whom it might, 
therefore, be found expedient to transfer to one of th^ 
ships, with all the remaining stores, and with that on * 
ship to continue the endeavour to push westward, or to 
return to tho eastward, as circumstances might render 
expedient ; in that case, the necessity for quitting both 
the ships in the past summer might not improbably havo 
been obviated. 

" Under these circumstances, which, it must be admitted, 

amount to no more than mere conjecture, it seems to me 

expedient still to prosecute the search in both directions ; 

namely, by way of Behring's Strait (to which I look with 

the strongest hope), and also by that of Barrow's Strait. 

In the latter direction, it ought, I think, to be borne in 

mind, that the more than, usual di^nvivAV\^ m^^VasJx Sir 

Jiunea Roaa had to (K>nt8Bd\ia\e,mx^\ , ^,\^x^V\>es^ 
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very little more information than before he left England, 
and I cannot contemplate, without serious apprehension, 
leaving that opening without still further search in the 
ensuing spring, in case of the missing crews having fallen 
back to the eastern coast of North Somerset, where they 
would naturally look for supplies to be deposited for them, 
in addition to the chance 01 finding some of those left by 
the Fury, For the purpose of further pursuing the search 
by way of Barrow's Strait, perhaps two small vessels of 
150 or 200 tons might suffice, but they must be square 
rigged for the navigation among the ice. Of course the 
object of such vessels would be nearly that which Sir 
James Boss's endeavours have failed to accomplish ; and 
the provisions, &c, left by that officer at Whaler Point, 
as well as any which may be deposited in that neighbour- 
hood by the North Star, would greatly add to the resources, 
facilitate the operations, and lessen the risk of any attempt 
made in that direction. 

" If, however, there be time to get ships to Behring's 
Strait by the first week in August, 1850, which would 
perhaps require the aid of steam-vessels to accomplish 
with any degree of certainty, I recommend that the 
Enterprise and Investigator be forthwith equipped and 
despatched there, with instructions to push through the 
ice to the E.N.E. as far as possible in the ensuing season, 
with the hope of meeting with at least one of the ships, 
or any of the parties which may have been detached from 
them. This attempt has never yet been made by any 
ships, and I cling very strongly to the belief that such an 
effort might be attended with success in rescuing at least 
a portion of our people. 

" My reason ior urging this upon their Lordships is, 
that the admirable instructions under which the Plover, 
assisted by the Herald, is acting, embraces only the search 
of the coast line eastward from Icy Cape; since the 
boats and baidars cannot effect anything except by creep- 
ing along, as opportunities offer, between the ice and the 
land, so that this plan of operations meets only the con- 
tingency of parties reaching, or nearly reaching, the land ; 
whereas the chance of rescue would, as it appears to me, 
be immensely increased by ships pushing on, clear of the 
coast, towards Banks' Land and Melville Island, as far at 
least as might be practicable in the best five or six weeks 
of the season of 1850." 

Captain Parry says — " Although this is i\\fc te&«^«tt^i 
ever made to enter the ice in tla\a fefccXXsm, ^iVSbl ^m^ 
properly equipped for the purpose, Vtaetfc Ha to* **«*r«&A** 
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anticipate any greater difficulties in this navigation than 
those encountered in other parts of the North Polar Sea ; 
and, even in the event of not succeeding in reaching Banks' 
Land in the summer of the present year, it may be pos- 
sible to make such progress as to afford a reasonable hope 
of effecting that object in the following season (1851). 
Indeed it is possible that, from the well-known fact of the 
climate being more temperate in a given parallel of lafr 
tude, in going westward from the Mackenzie River, some 
comparative advantage may be derived in the navigation 
of this part of the Polar Sea. 

" It is of importance to the security of the ships and of 
their crews that they should winter in some harbour or 
bay not at a distance from land, where the ice might be in 
motion during the winter ; and it will be desirable, should 
no land be discovered fit for this purpose, in the space at 
present unexplored between Point Barrow and Banks' 
Land, that endeavours should be made to reach the conti- 
nent about the mouth of the Mackenzie Eiver, or farther 
eastward, towards Liverpool Bay, where there is reason to 
suppose sufficient shelter may be found, and in which 
neighbourhood, it appears, there is generally no ice to be 
seen from the shore for about six weeks in the months of 
August and September. Sir John Franklin's Narrative of 
his Second Journey, that of Messrs. Dease and Simpson, 
and the Admiralty Charts, will furnish the requisite hydro- 
graphical information relative to this line of coast, so far 
as it has been attained. 

" The utmost economy should be exercised in the use of 
provisions and fuel during the time the ships are in winter 
quarters ; and if they should winter on or near the conti- 
nent, there would probably be an opportunity of increasing 
their stock of provisions by means of game or fish, and 
likewise of fuel, by drift or other wood, to some consider- 
able amount. 

" If the progress of the ships in 1850 have been con- 
siderable — for instance, as far as the meridian of 12QP W.«— 
the probability is, that the most practicable way of return- 
ing to England will be, still to push on in the same 
direction during the whole season of 1851, with a view to 
reach Barrow's Strait, and take advantage, if necessary, 
of the resources left by Captain Sir James Ross at Whaler 
Point, near Leopold Harbour ; if not the same season, at 
least after a second winter. If, on the other hand, small 
nrnzreas gjiould have been made to the eastward at the 
o£ the present anmmer, \t m\$^ \& TOvuLant that 
<jfrft navigable fteaaon oi A&bY ^m& W*fc <rc^\tv& A 
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no further attempts should be made in proceeding to the 
eastward, # and that the remaining half of that season 
should be occupied in returning to the westward, with a 
view to escape from the ice by way of Behring's Strait 
after the winter of 1851-52, so as not to incur tne risk of 
passing a third winter in the ice. 

" During the summer season, the most vigilant look-out 
should be kept from the mast-heads of both ships night 
and clay, not only for the missing ships, but for any 
detached parties belonging to them ; and during the few 
hours of darkness which prevail towards the close of each 
season's navigation, and also when in winter quarters, 
signals, by fires, blue lights, rockets, or guns, should be 
made as the means of pointing out the position of the ships 
to any detached parties belonging to the missing Expedi- 
tion. And in the spring, before the ships can be released 
from the ice, searching parties might be sent out in various 
directions, either in boats or by land, to examine the 
neighbouring coasts and inlets for any trace of the missing 
crews." 

Captain Sir George Back also comments, (1st of Decem- 
ber, 1849,) on these intentions, in a letter to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty :-~ 

" You will be pleased, Sir, to impress on my Lords Com- 
missioners, that I wholly reject all and every idea of any 
attempts on the part of Sir John Franklin to send boate 
or detachments over the ice to any point of the mainland 
eastward of the Mackenzie Eiver, because I can say from 
experience, that no toil-worn and exhausted party could 
have the least chance of existence by going there. 

" On the other hand, from my tnowledge of Sir John 
Franklin (having been three times on discovery together), 
I much doubt if he would quit his ship at all, except in a 
boat ; for any attempt to cross the ice a long distance on 
foot would be tempting death ; and it is too laborious a 
task to sledge far over such an uneven surface as those 
regions generally present. That great mortality must 
have occurred, and that one ship, as Sir F. Beaufort hints' 
at, may be lost, are greatly to be feared ; and, as on aL 
former expeditions, if the survivors are paralysed by the 
depressing attacks of scurvy, it would then be impossible 
for them, however desirous they might be, to leave the 
ship, which must thu* become their last most anxious 
abode. 

" If, however, open wfiter should have allowed &vt SOu*. 
Franklin to have resorted to hiaWta, fti<N&1 ^^W^ 
he would make for either the ^a^^fc^'os, <a»^re*». 
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is far more likely, from the almost certainty he must have 

felt of finding provision, for Cape Clarenoe and Fury Point. 

" I am aware that the whole chances of life in this 

Jainful case depend on food; but when I reflect on Sir 
ohn Franklin's former extraordinary preservation under 
miseries and trials of the most severe description, living 
often on scraps of old leather and other refuse, I cannot 
despair of his finding the means to prolong existence till 
aid oe happily sent him." 

Dr. Sir John Richardson on the same day also sends in 
his opinion, as requested, on the proposed despatch of the 
Enterprise and Investigator to Benring's Strait : — 

" It seems to me to be very desirable that the western 
shores of the Archipelago of Parry's Islands should be 
searched in a high latitude in the manner proposed by the 
hydrographer. b F F 7 . 

" If the proposed expedition succeeds in establishing its 
-winter quarters among these islands, parties detached over 
the ice may travel to the eastward and south-eastward, so 
as to cross the line of search which it is hoped Mr. Bae 
has been able to pursue in the present summer, and thus 
to determine whether any traces of the missing ships exist 
in localities the most remote from Behring's Strait and 
Lancaster Sound, and from whence shipwrecked crews 
would find the greatest difficulty in travelling to any place 
where they could hope to find relief. 

" The climate of Arctic America improves in a sen- 
sible manner with an increase of western longitude. On 
the Mackenzie, on the 135th meridian, the summer is 
warmer than in any district of the continent in the same 

I parallel, and it is still finer, and the vegetation more 
uxuriant, on the banks of the Yucon, on the 150th meri- 
dian. This superiority of climate leads me to infer, that 
ships well fortified against drift-ice, will find the naviga- 
tion of the Arctic Seas more practicable in its western por- 
tion than it has been found to the eastward. This infer- 
ence is supported by my own personal experience, as far 
as it goes. I met with no ice in the month of August, on 
my late voyage, till I attained the 123rd meridian, and 
which I was led, from that circumstance, to suppose coin- 
cided with the western limits of Parry's Archipelago. 

" The greater facility of navigating from the west has 

been powerfully advocated by others on former occasions ; 

and the chief, perhaps the only reason why the attempt to 

etrate the Polar Sea from ttafc charter has not been 

^ since the time o? Oook\a,^^^aft'W^3a.^ t\xe 

"tyage to Behnaga Stasfo ^ws\.\ wbk&bhS^ 
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diminish the store of provisions ; but the facilities of obtain- 
ing supplies in the Pacific are now so augmented, that this 
objection has no longer the same force." 

Captain F. W. Beechey, writing from Cheltenham, on 
the 1st of December, 1849, says : — 

" I quite agree with Sir Francis Beaufort in what he 
has" stated with regard to any casualties which Sir J. 
Franklin's ships may have sustained, and entirely agree 
with him and Sir Edward Parry, that the expedition i& 
probably hampered amongst the ice somewhere to the 
south-westward of Melville Island; but there is yet a pos- 
sibility which does not appear to have been contemplated, 
which is, that of the scurvy having spread among the crew, 
and incapacitated a large proportion of them from making 
any exertion towards their release, or that the whole, in a 
debilitated state, may yet be clinging by their vessels, 
existing sparingly upon the provision which a large mor- 
tality may have spun out, in the hope of relief. 

" In the first case, that of the ships being hampered and 
the crews in good health, I think it certain that, as the 
resources of the ships would be expended in May last, Sir 
John Franklin and his crew have abandoned the snips, 
and pushed forward for the nearest point where they 
might reasonably expect assistance, and which they could 
reasonably reach. 

" There are consequently three points to which it would 
be proper to direct attention, and as the case is urgent, 
every possible method of relief should be energetically 
pushedforward at as early a period as possible, and directed 
to those points, which, I need scarcely say, are Barrow'& 
Strait, Behring's Strait, and the northern coast of 
America. 

" Of the measures which can be resorted to on the 
northern coast of America, the officers who have had expe- 
rience there, and the Hudson's Bay Company, will be able 
to judge; but I am of opinion that nothing should be 
neglected in that quarter ; for it seems to me almost certain 
that Sir John Franklin and his crew, if able to travel, have 
abandoned their ships and made for the continent; and if 
they have not succeeded in gaining the Hudson's Bay out- 
posts, they have been overtaken by winter before they 
could accomplish their purpose. 

" Lastly, as to the opinion which naturally forces itself 
upon us, as to the utility of the sending relief to persona 
whose means of subsistence will have failed t^x&m^^'vSwssi. 
a year by the time the relief con\& Tc&da. VJhBia*"V'Hi*s&k/ 
observe, that a prudent redaction, of Vtafc «&nra«»fife t^^S 
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hare been timely made to meet an emergency, or great 
mortality may have enabled the survivors to subsist up to 
the time required, or it may be that the crews have just 
missed reaching the points visited by our parties last year 
before they quitted tnem, and in the one case may now be 
subsisting on the supplies at Leopold Island, or be housed 
in eastward of Point Barrow, sustained by depots which 
have been fallen in with, or by the native supplies ; so 
that, under all the circumstances, I do not consider their 
condition so utterly hopeless that we should give up the 
expectation of yet being able to render them a timely 
assistance. 

" The endeavours to push forward might be continued 
until the 30th of August at latest, at which time, if the 
ships be not near some land where they can conveniently 
pass a winter, they must direct their course for the main- 
land, and seek a secure harbour in which they could 
remain. And on no account should they risk a winter in 
the pack, in consequence of the tides and shallow water 
lying off the coast. 

" Should the expedition reach Herschel Island, or any 
other place of refuge on the coast near the mouth of the 
Mackenzie or Colville Rivers, endeavours should be made 
to communicate information of the ships' position and 
summers proceedings through the Hudson s Bay Com- 
pany or Russian settlements, and by means of interpreters ; 
and no opportunity should be omitted of gaining from the 
natives information of the missing vessels, as well as of 
any boat expeditions that may have gone forward, as well 
as of the party under Dr. Rae. 

" If nothing should be heard of Sir John Franklin in 
1850, parties of observation should be sent forward "in the 
spring to intercept the route the ship would have pursued, 
and in other useful directions between winter quarters and 
Melville Island ; taking especial care that they return to 
the # ship before the time of liberation of the ships arrive, 
which greatly depends upon their locality. 

" Then, on the breaking up of the ice, should any 
favourable appearance of the ice present itself, the expe- 
dition might be left free to take advantage of such a 
prospect, or to return round Point Barrow; making it 
imperative, however, either to ensure their return, so far 
as human foresight may be exercised, or the certainty of 
their reaching Melville Island at the close of that season, 
4ttd bo securing their Tetum to *£\i^bltA VoA^Sft. 

* T*J after all, any unforeseen e?et& &\sv&A. &&8s».*S&& 
Impend the period contem\tate& ^t, w«^ «*s*- 
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tion should be used, by means of boats and interpreters, 
to communicate with the Mackenzie ; and should any 
casualty render it necessary to abandon the vessels, it 
should be borne in mind that the reserve-ship will remain 
at her quarters until the autumn of 1853, unless she 
hears of the safety of the ships and boats in other direc- 
tions ; while in the other quarter, Fort Macpherson, at the 
entrance of the Mackenzie, may be relied upon as an asylum. 

" The Plover, or reserve-ship, should be provided with 
three years' provisions for her own crew, and for con- 
tingencies besides. She should be placed as near as pos- 
sible to Point Barrow, and provided with interpreters, 
and the means of offering rewards for information ; and 
she should remain at her quarters so long as there can be 
any occasion for her presence in the Arctie Seas ; or, if 
she does not hear anything of the expedition under Cap- 
tain Collinson, as long as her provisions will last." 

Sir John Richardson offers the following advice for this 
expedition : — " If," he says, " it should winter near the 
mouth of the Yucan or Colville, that river may be 
ascended in a boat in the month of June, before the sea 
ice begins to give way. The river varies in width from 
a mile and a half to two miles, and flows through a rich, 
well- wooded valley, abounding in moose deer, and having 
a comparatively mild climate. A Russian trading post 
has been built on it, at the distance of three or four days' 
voyage from the sea, with the current ; but as the current 
is strong, from nine to twelve days must be allowed for its 
ascent, with the tracking line. It would be unsafe to rely 
upon receiving a supply of provisions at the Russian post, 
as it is not likely that any stock beyond what is necessary 
for their own use is laid up by the traders ; and the moose 
deer being a very shy animal, is not easily shot by an 
unpractised hunter ; but the reindeer abound on the neigh- 
bouring hills, and are much more approachable. The 
white-fronted goose also breeds in vast flocks in that 
district of the country, and may be killed in numbers, 
without difficulty, in tne month of June. 

" If the expedition should winter within a reasonable 
distance of the Mackenzie, Captain Collinson may have 
it in his power to send despatches to England by that 
route. 

" The river opens in June, and as soon as the ice ceases 
to drive, may be ascended in a boat, with a fair >nvcA, 
under sail, or with a tracking line. , 

" The lowest post at present oeeu^\e& Vj ^"^"^^^CL 
Bay Company on this river is ^ort GcocA WV** "• 
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site of this post has been changed several times, but it 
is at this time on the right bank of the river, in latitude 
66° 16' N., and is ten or eleven days' voyage from the sea. 
At Point Separation, opposite to the middle channel of 
the delta of the river, and on the promontory which 
separates the Peel and the Mackenzie, there is a case of 
pemmican (80 lbs.) buried, ten feet distant from a tree, 
which has its middle branches lopped off, and is marked 
on the trunk with a broad arrow in black paint. A fire 
was made over the pit in which the case is concealed, and 
the remains of the charcoal will point out the exact spot. 
This hoard was visited last year by a party from Fort 
Macpherson, Peel's River, when all was safe. 

" Eight bags of pemmican, weighing 901bs. each, wero 
deposited at Fort Good Hope in 1848, and would remain 
there last summer for the use of any boat parties that 
might ascend the river in 1849 ; but it is probable that 
part, or the whole, may have been used by the Company 
t>y next year. 

" A boat party should be furnished with a small seine 
and a short herring net, by the use of which a good supply 
of fish may often be procured in the eddies or sandy bays 
of the Mackenzie. They should also be provided with a 
good supply of buck-shot, swan-shot, duck-shot, and gun- 
powder. The Loucheux and Hare Indians will readily 
give such provisions as they may happen to have, in ex- 
change for ammunition. They will expect to receive 
tobacco gratuitously, as they are accustomed to do from 
the traders. 

" The Mackenzie is the only water-way by which any of 
the Hudson's Bay Company's posts can be reached from 
the Arctic Sea. There is a post on the Peel River, which 
enters the delta of the Mackenzie, but no supplies can be 
procured there. To the eastward of the Mackenzie no 
ship-party would have a chance of reaching a trading post, 
the nearest to the sea being Fort Resolution, on Grreat 
Slave Lake, situated on the 61st parallel of latitude, and 
the intervening hilly country, intersected by numerous 
lakes and rapid rivers, could not be crossed by such a 
party in less than an entire summer, even could they depend 
on their guns for a supply of food. Neither would it be 
advisable for a party from the ships to attempt to reach, 
the posts on the Mackenzie by way of the Coppermine 
Hirer and Fort Confidence ; as, in the absence of means of 

■•Dart across Great Bear "Lake, ^ yroraav round that 
-beet of water -wovft& \» "We, %xA Vura&£ft& % 
irer is more tW. «^td&»Vi!^*A"^w\ 
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Norman, the nearest post on the Mackenzie, is thirty 
miles above its mouth. Mr. Bae was instructed to engage 
an Indian family or two to hunt on the tract of country 
between the Coppermine and Great Bear Lake in the 
summer of 1850 ; out no great reliance can be placed on 
these Indians remaining long there, as they desert their 
hunting quarters on very slight alarms, being in continual 
dread of enemies, real or imaginary. 

" A case of pemmican was buried on the summit of the 
bank, about four or five miles from the summit of Cape 
Bathurst, the spot being marked by a pole planted in the 
earth, and the exact locality of the deposit by a fire of 
driftwood, much of which would remain unconsumed. 

" Another case was deposited in the cleft of a rock on a 
small battlemented cliff, which forms the extreme part of 
Cape Parry. The case was covered with loose stones ; and 
a pile of stones, painted red and white, was erected imme- 
diately in front of it. This cliff resembles a cocked-hat in 
some points of view, and projects like a tongue from the 
base of a rounded hill, which is 500 or 600 feet high. 

" Several cases of pemmican were left exposed on a ledge 
of rocks in latitude 68° 35' N., opposite Lambert Island, 
in Dolphin and Union Strait, and in a bay to the west- 
ward of Cape Krusenstern, a small boat and ten pieces of 
pemmican were deposited under a high cliff above high- 
water mark, without concealment. The Esquimaux on 
this part of the coast are not numerous, and from the posi- 
tion of this hoard, it may escape discovery by them ; but I 
have every reason to believe that the locality has been 
visited by Mr. Bae in the past summer. A deposit of 
larger size, near Cape Kendall, has been more certainly 
visited by Mr. Bae. ' 

Capt. Sir J. C. Boss, writes from Haslar, 11th February, 
1850 :— 

" With respect to the probable position of the Erebus 
and Terror, I consider that it is hardly possible they can 
be anywhere to the eastward of Melville Island, or within 
300 miles of Leopold Island, for if that were the case, they 
would assuredly, during the last spring, have made their 
way to that pomt, with the hope of receiving assistance 
from the whale-ships which for several years previous to 
the departure of that expedition from England had been 
in the nabit of visiting Prince Begent Inlet in pursuit of 
whales; and in that case they must have been met with, or 
marks of their encampments have been found by «»&& *& 
♦he numerous parties detached ixom \taa Euteflrjm*e *aa&^ 
Investigator along the shores of t'hafc •svsasote^ &sm% ** 

B 
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only period of the season in which travelling is practicable 
in those regions. 

" It is probable, therefore, that during their first Bum- 
mer, which was remarkably favourable for the navigation 
of those seas, they have been enabled (in obedience to 
their orders) to push the ships to the westward of Banks' 
Land, and have there become involved in the heavy pack 
of ice which was observed from Melville Island always to 
be setting past its westernmost point in a south-east direc- 
tion, and from which pack they may not have been able to 
extricate their ships. 

" From such a position retreat to the eastward would be 
next to impossible, whilst the journey to the Mackenzie 
River, of comparatively easy accomplishment, together 
with Sir John Franklin's knowledge of the resources in 
the way and of its practicability, would strengthen the 
belief that this measure will have been adopted by them 
during the last spring. 

" If this be assumed as the present position of the Erebus 
and Terror, it would manifestly be far more easy and sale 
to afford them relief by means of an expedition entering 
Behring's Strait, than from any other direction, as 3 
would not be necessary for the ships to depart so far from 
the coast of North America as to preclude their keeping 
up a regular communication with the Russian settlements 
on the fiiver Colville, or those of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany near the mouth of the Mackenzie, whilst the whole 
space between any position in which the ships might 
winter, and Banks Land cculd be thoroughly examined by 
travelling parties early in the spring, or by boats or steam 
launches at a more advanced period of the following season." 

Mr. W. Snow, in a letter from New York, dated 7th of 
January, 1850, suggests a plan for a well-organized expe- 
dition of as many men as could be fitted out from private 
funds. " For instance, let a party of 100 picked men, well 
disciplined and officered, as on board a ship, and accom- 
panied with all the necessary iood, scientific instruments, 
and everything usual on such expeditions, proceed imme- 
diately, by the shortest and most available routes, to the 
lands in the neighbourhood of the unexplored regions. If 
possible, I would suggest that they should proceed first to 
Moose Fort, on the southern part of Hudson's Bay, and 
thence by small craft to Chesterfield Inlet, or otherwise by 
land reach that quarter, so as to arrive there at the open- 
ing of summer. From this neighbourhood let the party, 
Jttmna tea men, be &mta& Vato 'Cufe* ^w»^ dataofe- 
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ments, each with specific instructions to extend their 
researches in a northerly and north-westerly direction. 
The westernmost party to proceed as near as possible in a 
direct course to the easternmost limits of discovery vet 
made from Behring's Strait, and on no account to deviate 
from that course on the western side of it, but, if neces- 
sary, to the eastward. Let the central party shape a 
course as near as possible to the position of the Magnetic 
Pole ; and the easternmost division direet to Prince Be- • 
gent Inlet, or the westernmost point of discovery from 
the east, and not to deviate from that course easterly. 
Let each of these detachments be formed again into three 
divisions, each division thus consisting of ten men. Let 
the first division of each detachment pioneer the way, fol- 
lowed on the same track by the second and the third at 
stated intervals of time. On the route let the pioneers, at 
every spot necessary, leave distinguishing marks to denote 
the way, and also to give information to either of the other 
two principal detachments as may by chance fall into their 
track. To second the efforts of the three detachments, let 
constant succours and other assistance be forwarded by 
way of Moose Fort, and through the ten men left at Ches- 
terfield Inlet; and should the object for which sueh an 
expedition was framed be happily accomplished by the 
return of the lost voyagers, let messengers be forwarded 
with the news, as was done with Captain Back, in the case 
of Captain Boss. Let each of the extreme detachments, 
upon arriving at their respective destinations, and upon 
being joined by the whole of their body, proceed to form 
plans tor uniting with the central party, and ascertaining 
the results already obtained by each by sending parties in 
that direction. Also, let a chosen number be sent out 
from each detachment as exploring parties, wherever 
deemed requisite ; and let no effort be wanted to make a 
search in every direction where there is a possibility of its 
proving successful. 

"If a public and more extensive expedition be set on 
foot, I would most respectfully draw attention to the fol- 
lowing suggestions : — Let a Land Expedition be formed 
upon a similar plan, and with the same number of men, 
say 300 or more, as those fitted out for sea. Let this ex- 
pedition be formed into three great divisions: the one 
proceeding by the Athabasca to the Great Slave Lake, 
and following out Captain Back's discoveries ; the second, 
through the Churchill district ; or, with the thii&k %rr»A.- 
ing to the plan laid out for a private exjge$ftas»a>*te»& \ <tf^ 
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keeping the whole of their forces as much as possibk 
bearing upon the points where success may be most likely 
Attainable. 

" Each of these three great divisions to be subdivided 
and arranged also as in the former case. The expense ot 
an expedition of this kind, with all the necessary outlay 
for provisions, &c, I do not think would be more than 
half what the same would cost if sent by sea ; but of this I 
am not a competent judge, having no definite means to 
make a comparison. But there is yet another, and, I 
•cannot help conceiving, a more easy way of obviating all 
difficulty on this point, and of reducing the expense con- 
siderably. 

" It must be evident that the present position of the 
Arctic voyagers is not very accessible, either by land or 
sea, else the distinguished leader at the head of the expe- 
dition would long ere this have tracked a route whereby 
the whole party, or at least some of them, could return. 

" In such a case, therefore, the only way to reach them 
is by, if I may use the expression, forcing an expedition 
on towards them; I mean, oy keeping it constantly upheld 
and pushing onward. There may be, and indeed there 
are, very great difficulties, and difficulties of such a nature 
that, I believe, they would themselves cause another great 
difficulty in the procuring of men. But, if I might make 
another bold suggestion, I would respectfully ask our 
government at home, whv not employ picked men from 
convicted criminals, as is done in exploring expeditions in 
Australia P Inducements might be held out to them; 
and by proper care they would be made most serviceable 
auxiliaries. Generally speaking, men convicted of offences 
are men possessed of almost inexhaustible mental resources; 
and such men are the men who, with physical powers of 
endurance, are precisely those required. But this I speak 
of, merely, if sufficient free men could not be found, and if 
economy is studied." 

Air. John McLean, who has been twenty-five years a 
partner and officer of the Hudson's Bay Company, and has 
published an interesting narrative of his adventures and 
experience, writing to Lady Franklin from Canada West, 
in January, 1850, suggests the following very excellent plan 
as likely to produce some intelligence, if not to lead to a 
discovery of the party. 

•• Let a small schooner of some thirty or forty tons bur- 
den, built with a view to draw *& Ivttfc water as possible, 
and as stron^ as wood and iron eo\^&. Tas&& \\s*t N \^ ^g. 
fpatclicd froni England Vn com^ams ^^ ^ ^oAstfs^^ 
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Bay ships. This vessel would, immediately on arriving at 
York Factory, proceed to the Strait termed Sir Thomas 
Roe's Welcome, which divides Southampton Island from 
the mainland; then direct her course to Wager Biver, 
and proceed onward until interrupted by insurmountable 
obstacles. The party being safely landed, I would recom- 
mend their remaining stationary until winter travelling 
became practicable, when they should set out for the 
shores of the Arctic Sea, which by a reference to Arrow- 
smith's map appears to be only some sixty or seventy miles 
distant ; then dividing in two parties or divisions, tne one 
would proceed east, the other west; and I think means 
could be devised of exploring 250 or 300 miles in either 
direction; and here a very important question presents 
itself, — how and by what means is this enterprise to be* 
accomplished ? 

" In the first place, the services of Esquimaux would be 
indispensable, for the twofold reason, that no reliable 
information can be obtained from the natives without their 
aid, and that they alone properly understand the art of 
preparing snow-houses, or ' lgloes/ for winter encamp- 
ment, the only lodging which the desolate wastes of the 
Arctic regions afford. Esquimaux understanding the Eng- 
lish language sufficiently well to answer our purpose, fre- 
quent the Hudson's Bay Company's post in Labrador, 
some of whom might be induce d (I should fain hope) to 
engage for the expedition; or probably the ' half-breed* 
natives might do so more readily than the aborigines. 
They should, if possible, be strong, active men, and good 
marksmen, and not less than four in number. Failing in 
the attempt to procure the natives of Labrador, then I 
should think Esquimaux might be obtained at Churchill, 
in Hudson's Bay; the two who accompanied Sir John in 
his first land expedition were from this quarter." 

An expedition of this kind was sent out by Lady Frank- 
lin in 1852, under the charge of Mr. Kennedy. There are 
various ways of accomplishing this object, the choice of which 
must mainly depend on theviews andwishes of the officerwho 
may undertake the command. Besides the northern route, 
or that by Regent Inlet, it is possible to reach Sir James 
Boss and Simpson's Straits from the south, entering Huct 
son's Bay, and passing up the Welcome to Bae Isthmus, 
or again by entering Chesterfield or Wager Inlet, and 
gaining the coast by Back's or the Great Fish Biver. 

By either of these routes a great part of the ex^\ot«&sMk 
must be made in boats or on foot. In «*«r$ ca»fc 'foa^MB^ 
points to be searched are James "SLoatfa ^>\araafc *aa&* %ass^ 
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son's Strait, if indeed there be a passage in that direction, 
as laid down in Sir John Franklin's charts, though contra- 
dicted by Mr. Rae, and considered still doubtful by some 
Arctic navigators. 

The following extract from the Geographical Journal 
ahows the opinion of Franklin upon the search of this 
quarter. Dr. Richardson says (Journal of Geographical 
Society, vol. vi. p. 40), — " No better plan can be proposed 
than die one suggested by Sir John Franklin, or sending 
a vessel to Wager River, and carrying on the survey from 
thence in boats." 

Sir John Franklin observes (ibid. p. 43), — " The Doctor 
alludes in his letter to some propositions which he knew I 
had made in the year 1828, at the command of his present 
Majesty (William IV.) on the same subject, and particu- 
larly to the suggestion as to proceeding from Repulse or 
Wager Bay. * * * A recent careful reading of all the 
narratives connected with the surveys of the Wager and 
Repulse Bays, and of Sir Edward Parry's Voyage, together 
with the information obtained from the Esquimaux by Sir 
Edward Parry, Sir John Ross, and Captain Back, confirm 
me in the opinion that a successful delineation of the ©oast 
east of Pomt Tunnagain to the Strait of the Fury and 
Hecla, would be best attained by an expedition proceeding 
from Wager Bay, the northern parts of which cannot, I 
think, be farther distant than forty miles from the sea, if 
the information received by the above-mentioned officers 
can be depended on." 

Dr. McCormick particularly draws attention to Jones' 
and Smith's Sounds, recommending a careful examination 
of these to their probable termination in the Polar Sea :— 

" Jones' Sound, with the Wellington Channel on the 
west, may be found to form an island of the land called 
' North Devon.' All prominent positions on both sides of 
these Sounds should fee searched for flag staves and piles 
of stones, under which copper cylinders or bottles mav 
have been deposited, containing accounts of the proceed- 
ings of the missing expedition ; and if successful in getting 
upon its track, a clue would be obtained to the fate of our 
gallant countrymen." 

The Wellington Channel he considers affords one of the 
best chances of crossing the track of the missing expedi- 
tion. 

To carry out this plan efficiently, he recommended that 
a boat should be dropped, by the ship conveying the search- 
ing party out, at the entrance to the Wellington Channel 
in Barrow's Strait ; from this point one or both sides of 
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that channel and the northern shores of the Parry Islands 
might be explored as far west as the season would permit 
of. But should the ship be enabled to look into Jones' 
Sound, on her way to Lancaster Sound, and find that 
opening free from ice, an attempt might be made by the 
Boat Expedition to push through it into the Wellington 
Channel. In the event, however, of its proving to be 
merely an inlet, which a short delay would be sufficient to 
decide, the ship might perhaps be in readiness to pick up 
the boat on its return, for conveyance to its ujtimate des- 
tination through Lancaster Sound; or as a precaution 
against any unforeseen separation from the ship, a depdt 
of provisions should be left at the entrance to Jones* Sound 
for the boat to complete its supplies from, after accom- 
plishing the exploration of this mlefc, and to afford the 
means, if compelled from an advanced period of the season 
or other adverse circumstances, of reaching some place of 
refuge, either on board a whaler or some one of the depots 
of provisions on the southern shores of Barrow's Strait. 

Mr. Penny, in charge of the Lady Franklin, before 
sailing, observed : — 

"If an early passage be obtained, I would examine 
Jones' Sound, as I have generally found in all my early 
voyages clear water at the mouth of that sound, and there 
is a probability that an earlier passage by this route might 
be found into Wellington Strait, which outlet ought by all 
means tobe thoroughly examined at the earliest opportunity, 
since, if Sir J. Franklin has taken that route, with the hope 
of finding a passage westward, to the north of the Parry 
and Melville Islands, he may be beyond the power of 
helping himself. No trace of the expedition, or practical 
communication with Wellington Strait, being obtained in 
this quarter, I would proceed in time to take advantage of 
the first opening of the ice in Lancaster Sound, with the 
view of proceeding to the west and entering Wellington 
Strait, or, if this should not be practicable, of proceeding 
farther westward to Cape Walker, and beyond, on one or 
other of which places Sir John Franklin will probably have 
left some notices of his course." 

The Government has seen the urgent necessity of 
causing the Wellington Channel to be carefully examined ; 
imperative orders were sent to Sir James Ross to search 
it, but he was drifted out of Barrow's Strait against his will, 
before he received those orders by the North Star, 

I have already stated that Sir John Franklin's mst^^arcak 
directed him to try the first iavo\XTfcta\a o^cas^ \» ^» 
south- west after passing Cape *W aAker •, MA^S&kV^^ 
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to try the Wellington Channel. Every officer in the 
British service, as a matter of course, follows his instruc- 
tions, as far as they are compatible with the exigencies of 
the case, be it what it may, nor ever deviates from them 
without good and justifiable cause. If, then, Sir John 
Franklin failed in finding an opening to the south-west of 
Cape Walker, it is reasonable to suppose he obeyed his 
instructions, and tried the Wellington Channel. The 
second probability in favour of this locality is, that Sir 
John Franklin expressed to many of his friends a favour- 
able opinion of tho Wellington Channel, and, which is of 
far more consequence, intimated his opinion officially, and 
before the expedition was determined upon, that this strait 
seemed to ofler the best chance of success. 

Moreover, Capt. Fitzjames, his immediate second in 
command in the Erebus, was strongly in favour of the 
Wellington Channel, and always so expressed himself. — 
See his letter, before quoted, to Sir John Barrow, p. 203. 

Who can doubt that the opinion of Capt. Fitzjames, a 
man of superior mind, beloved by all who knew him, and 
in the service " the observed of all observers," would have 
great weight with Sir John Franklin, even if Sir John had 
not been himself predisposed to listen to him. What adds 
confirmation to these views is, that in 1840, a few years 

Srior to the starting of the expedition, Col. Sabine pub- 
shed the deeply interesting " rTarrative of Baron Wran- 
gel's Expedition to the Polar Sea, undertaken between the 
years 1820 and 1823," and that in his preface the translator 
points to the Wellington Channel as the most likely course 
for the successful accomplishment of the north-west pas- 
sage. " Setting aside," he says, " the possibility of the 
existence of unknown land, the probability of an open sea 
existing to the north of the Parry Islands, and communi- 
cating with Behrmg Strait, appears to rest on strict 
analogical reasoning." And again he adds, "all the attempts 
to effect the north-west passage, since Barrow's Strait was 
first passed in 1819, have consisted in an endeavour to 
force a vessel by one route or another through this land- 
locked and ice-encumbered portion of the Polar Ocean." 

"No examination has made known what may be the state 

of the sea to the north of the Parry Islands; whether 

similar impediments may there present themselves to 

navigation, or whether a sea may not there exist offering 

no difficulties whatever of the kind, as M. Von Wrangel 

has shown to be the case to the north of the Siberian 

Islands, and as by strict analogy ^e ^o\M\^\^\S£kfcd. in 

expecting. 
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Colonel Sabine is an officer of great scientific experience, 
and from having made several Polar voyages, lie has 
devoted great attention to all that relates to that quarter. 
He was in constant communication with Sir John Frank- 
lin when the expedition was fitting out, and it is but 
reasonable to suppose that he would be somewhat guided 
by his opinion. 

We have, then, the opinions of Franklin himself Colonel 
Sabine, and Captain Fitzjames, all bearing on this point, 
and we must remember that Parry, who discovered and 
named this channel, saw nothing when passing and re- 
passing it, but a clear open sea to the northward. 

Lieut. S. Osborn, in a paper dated the 4th of January, 
1850, makes the following suggestions : — 

" General opinion places the lost expedition to the west 
of Cape "Walker, and south of the latitude of Melville 
Island. The distance from Cape Bathurst to Banks 
Land is only 301 miles, and on reference to a chart it will 
be seen that nowhere else does the American continent 
approach so near to the supposed position of Franklin's 
expedition. 

"Banks' Land bears from Cape Bathurst N. 41° 49' 
E. 302 miles, and there is reason to believe that in the 
summer season a portion of this distance may be tra- 
versed in boats. 

" Dr. Richardson confirms previous reports of the ice 
being light on the coast east of the Mackenzie Eiver to 
Cape Bathurst, and informs us that the Esquimaux had 
seen ' no ice to seaward for two moons/ 

" Every mile traversed northward by a party from Cape 
Bathurst would be over that unknown space in which traces 
of Franklin may be expected. It is advisable that such 
a second party be despatched from Cape Bathurst, in order 
that the prosecution of Dr. Rae's examination of the sup- 
posed channel between Wollaston and Victoria Lands 
may in no way be interfered with, by his attention being 
called to the westward." 

In March, 1848, the Admiralty announced their intention 
of rewarding the crews of any whaling ships that brought 
accurate information of the missing expedition, with the 
sum of 100 guineas or more, according to circumstances. 
Lady Franklin also about the same time offered rewards 
of 2000/. and 3000Z., to be distributed among the owner, 
officers, and crew discovering and affording relief to her 
husband, or making extraordinary exertions for th& *&*$*% 
object, and, if required, bringing &Vt 3<&a "Er«ai&Bka> ~" 
his party to England. 
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In March, 1850, the following further rewards were 
offered by the British Government to persona of any 
country: — 

1st. To any party or person who, in the judgment of 
the Board of Admiralty, shall discover and effectually 
relieve the crews of H.M. ships Erebus and Terror, the 
sum of 20,000Z., or, 

2nd. To any party, or parties, &c, who shall discover 
and effectually relieve any portion of the crews, or shall- 
convey such intelligence as shall lead to the relief of any 
of the crew, the sum of 10,000J. 

3rd. To any party or parties who shall by virtue of his 
or their efforts, first succeed in ascertaining their fate, 
10,000*. 

In a despatch from Sir George Simpson to Mr. Eae, 
dated Lachine, the 21st of January, I860, he says :— 

"If they be still alive, I feel satisfied that every effort 
it may be in the power of man to make to succour them 
will be exerted by yourself and the Company's officers in. 
Mackenzie Eiver ; but should your late searcnhave unfor- 
tunately ended in disappointment, it is thfc desire of the 
Company that you renew your explorations next summer, 
if possible. 

"By the annexed correspondence you will observe that 
the opinion in England appears to be that our explorations 
ought to be more particularly directed to that portion of 
the Northern Sea lying between Cape Walker on the 
east, Melville Island and Banks' Land to the north, and 
the continental shore or the Victoria Islands to the south. 

" As these limits are believed to embrace the course 
that would have been pursued by Sir John Franklin, 
Cape Walker being one of the points he was particularly 
instructed to make for, you will therefore be pleased, 
immediately on the receipt of this letter, to fit out another 
exploring party to proceed in the direction above indicated, 
but varying the route that may have been followed last 
summer, which party, besides their own examination of 
the coast and islands, should be instructed to offer liberal 
rewards to the Esquimaux to search for some vestiges of 
the missing expedition, and similar rewards should be 
offered to the Indians inhabiting near the coast and Peel's 
Eiver, and the half-bred hunters of Mackenzie Eiver, the 
latter being, perhaps, more energetic than the former ; 
assuring them that whoever may procure authentic intel- 
Jigenco will be largely rewarded. 

" Simultaneously with, the ei^e&i&QTito w^^^^wr^ 
Cape Walker, one or two sm^\pax&efc^w&^^^^^^ 
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to the westward of the Mackenzie, in the direction of 
Point Barrow, one o* which might pass over to the Youcon 
River, and descending that stream to the sea, carry on 
their explorations in that quarter, while the other going 
down the Mackenzie might trace the coast thence towards 
the Youcon. And these parties must also be instructed 
to offer rewards to the natives to prosecute the search in 
all directions. 

" By these means there is reason to believe that in the 
course of one year so minute a search may be made of the 
coast and the islands, that in tfie event of the expedition 
having passed in that direction, some trace of their pro- 
gress would certainly be discovered. 

" From your experience in Arctic discovery, and peculiar 
qualifications for such an undertaking, I am in hopes you 
maybe enabled yourself to assume the command of the party 
to proceed to the northward ; and, as leaders of the two 
parties to explore the coast to the westward of the Macken- 
zie, you will have to select such officers of the Company's 
service within the district as may appear best qualified for 
the duty : Mr. Murray, I think, would be a very fit man 
for one of the leaders, and if one party be sent by way of 
the Youcon, he might take charge of it. In the event of 
your going on this expedition, you will be pleased to make 
over the charge of the district to Chief Trader Bell during 
your absence. 

" In case you may be short-handed, I have by this con- 
veyance instructed Chief Factor BaUenden to engage in 
Bed River ten choice men, accustomed to boating, and 
well fitted for such a duty as will be required of them ; 
and if there be a chance of their reaching Mackenzie 
River, or even Athabasca, before the breaking up of the 
ice, to forward them immediately. 

" Should the season, however, be too far advanced to 
enable them to accomplish the journey by winter travel- 
ling, Mr. BaUenden is directed to increase the party to 
fourteen men, with a guide to be despatched from feed 
River immediately after the opening of the navigation, in 
two boats, laden with provisions and flour, and a few 
bales of clothing, in order to meet, in some degree, the 
heavy drain that will be occasioned on our resources in 
provisions and necessary supplies in Mackenzie Birer. 
The leader of this party from Bed River may, perhaps, 
be qualified to act as the conductor of one of the parties 
to examine the coast to the westward." 

On the 5th of February, 1S60, vutftat courSUm* 
took place at the Admiralty among VJhoifc cflSSosswsaow 
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perienced in these matters, and their opinions in writing 
were solicited. It is important, therefore, to submit these 
as folly as possible to the consideration of the reader. 

The first is the report of the hydrographer of the 
Admiralty, dated the 29th of January, 1850 : — 

•' Memorandum by Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort. 

K.C.B. 

"The Behring's Strait expedition being at length 
fairly off, it appears to me to be a duty to submit to their 
Lordships that no time should now oe lost in equipping 
another set of vessels to renew the search on the opposite 
side, through Baffin's Bay; and this being the fifth year 
that the Erebus and Terror have been absent, and pro- 
bably reduced to only casual supplies of food and fuel, it 
may be assumed that this search should be so complete 
ana effectual as to leave unexamined no place in which, by 
any of the suppositions that have been put forward, it is 
at all likely they may be found. 

" Sir John FranMin is not a man to treat his orders 
with levity, and therefore his first attempt was undoubt- 
edly made in the direction of Melville Island, and not to 
the westward. If foiled in that attempt, he naturally 
hauled to the southward, and using Banks' Land as a 
barrier against the northern ice, he would try to make 
westing under its lee. Thirdly, if both of these roads 
were found closed against his advance, he perhaps availed 
himself of one of the four passages between the Parry 
Islands, including the Wellington Channel. Or, lastly, 
he may have returned to Baffin's Bay, and taken the 
inviting opening of Jones' Sound. 

" All those four tracks must therefore be diligently ex- 
amined before the search can be called complete, and the 
only method of rendering that examination prompt and 
efficient will be through the medium of steam ; while only 
useless expense and reiterated disappointment will attend 
the best efforts of sailing vessels, leaving the lingering 
survivors of the lost ships, as well as their relatives in 
England, in equal despair. Had Sir James Boss been in 
a steam vessel, he would not have been surrounded by ice 
and swept out of the Strait, but by shooting under the 
protection of Leopold Island, he would have waited there 
till that fatal field had passed to the eastward, and he 
then would have found a perfectly open sea up to Melville 
Island. 

"The best application of steam to ice-going vessels would 
be Ericson's screw ; but the screw or paddles of any of 
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our moderate-sized vessels might be made to elevate with 
facility. Vessels so fitted would not require to be fortified 
in an extraordinary degree, not more than common whalers. 
From the log-like quiescence with which a sailing vessel 
must await the crush of two approaching floes, they must 
be as strong as wood and iron can make them ; but the 
steamer slips out of the reach of the collision, waits till 
the shock is past, and then profiting by their mutual 
recoil, darts at once through the transient opening. 

" Two such vessels, ana each of them attended by two 
tenders laden with coals and provisions, would be sufficient 
for the main lines of search. Every prominent point of 
land where notices might have been left would be visited, 
details of their own proceedings would be deposited, and 
each of the tenders would be left in proper positions 
as points of rendezvous on which to fall back. 

" Besides these two branches of the expedition, it would 
be well to allow the whaling captain (Penny) to carry out 
Ms proposed undertaking. His local knowledge, his 
thorough acquaintance with all the mysteries of the ice 
navigation, and his well-known skUl and resources, seem 
to point him out as a most valuable auxiliary. 

" But whatever vessels may be chosen for this service, 
I would beseech their lordships to expedite them ; all our 
attempts have been deferred too long ; and there is now 
reason to believe that very early in the season, in May or 
even in April, Baffin's Bay may be crossed before the accu- 
mulated ice of winter spreads over its surface. If they 
arrive rather too soon, they may very advantageously 
await the proper moment in some of the Greenland har- 
bours, preparing themselves for the coming efforts and 
struggles, and procuring Esquimaux interpreters. 

" In order to press every resource into the service of 
this noble enterprise, the vessels should be extensively 
furnished with means for blasting and splitting the ice ; 
perhaps circular saws might be adapted to the steamers, a 
launch to each party, with a small rotary engine, sledges 
for the shore, and light boats with sledge oearings for 
broken ice fields ; balloons for the distribution of adver- 
tisements, and kites for the explosion of lofty fire-balls. 
And, lastly, they should have vigorous ana numerous 
crews, so that when detachments are away, other opera- 
tions should not be intermitted for want of physical 
strength. 

" As the council of the Eoyal Bocietj, %omft^B«fcfc *JH*% 
thought proper to remind their \oTda\u\A ot VSaa ^w* V**M 
of instituting this search, it would be t«£* "fcfirw \fc «».* 
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that learned body for all the advice and suggestions that 
science and philosophy can contribute towards the accom- 
plishment of the great object on which the eyes of all 
England, and indeed of all the world, are now entirely 
fixed." 

Captain Beechey, writing to the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty, 7th of February, 1851), says :— 

" The urgent nature of the case alone can justify the 
use of ordinary steamers in an icy sea, and great prudence 
and judgment will be required on the part of their com- 
manders, to avoid being disabled by collision and pressure. 

" I would also add, as an exception, that I think Leopold 
Island and Cape Walker, if possible, should both be exa- 
mined prior to any attempt being made to penetrate in other 
directions from Barrow s Strait, and that the bottom of 
Regent Inlet, about the Pelly Islands, should not be left 
unexamined. In the memorandum submitted to their 
lordships on 17th January, 1849, this quarter was con- 
sidered of importance ; ana I am still of opinion, that, had 
Sir John Franklin abandoned his vessels near the coast of 
America, and much short of the Mackenzie River, he 
would have preferred Ae probability of retaining the use 
of his boats until he found relief in Barrow's Strait, to 
risking an overland journey vid the before-mentioned 
river; it must be remembered, that at the time he sailed, 
Sir George Back's discovery had rendered it very probable 
that Boothia was an island. 

" An objection to the necessity of this search seems to 
be, that had Sir John Franklin taken that route, he would 
have reached Fury Beach already. However, I cannot 
but think there will yet be found some good grounds for 
the Esquimaux sketch, and that their meaning has been 
misunderstood ; and as Mr. M'Cormick is an enterprising 
person, whose name has already been before their lord- 
ships, I would submit whether a boat expedition from 
Leopold Depot, under his direction, would not satisfac- 
torily set at rest all inquiry upon this, now the only 
quarter unprovided for." 

Captain Sir W. E. Parry states: — 

" I am decidedly of opinion that the main search should 
be renewed in the direction of Melville Island and Banks' 
Land, including as a part of the plan the thorough, exami- 
nation of Wellington Strait and of the other similar open- 
ings between the islands of the group bearing my name. 
I entertain a growing conviction of the probability of the 
missing ships, or at least a considerable portion of the 
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crews, being shut up at Melville Island, Banks' Land, or 
in that neighbourhood, agreeing as I do with Eear- Admiral 
Sir Francis Beaufort, in his report read yesterday to the 
Board, that ' Sir John Franklin is not a man to treat his 
orders with levity,' which he would be justly chargeable 
with doing if he attached greater weight to any notions 
he might personally entertain than to the Admiralty 
instructions, which ne well knew to be founded on the 
experience of former attempts, and on the best information 
which could then be obtained on the subject. For these 
reasons I can scarcely doubt that he would, employ at least 
two seasons, those of 1845 and 1846, in an unremitting 
attempt to penetrate directly westward or south-westward 
towards Behring's Strait. 

" Supposing this conjecture to be correct, nothing can 
be more likely than that Sir John Franklin's ships, having 
penetrated in seasons of ordinary temperature a consider- 
able distance in that direction, have been locked up by 
successive seasons of extraordinary rigour, thus baffling 
the efforts of their weakened crews to escape from the ice 
in either of the two directions by Behring's or Barrow's 
Straits." • 

" And here I cannot but add, that my own conviction of 
this probability — for it is only with probabilities that we 
have to deal— nas been greatly strengthened by a letter I 
have lately received from Colonel Sabine, of the Royal 
Artillery, of which I had the honour to submit a copy to 
Sir Francis Baring. Colonel Sabine having accompanied 
two successive expeditions to Baffin's Bay, including that 
under my command which reached Melville Island, I con- 
sider his views to be well worthy of their lordships' atten- 
tion on this part of the subject. 

" It must be admitted, however, that considerable weight 
is due to the conjecture which has been offered by persons 
capable of forming a sound judgment, that having failed, 
as I did, m the attempt to penetrate westward, Sir John 
Franklin might deem it prudent to retrace his steps, and 
was enabled to do so, m order to try a more northern 
route, either through Wellington Strait or some other of 
those openings between the Parry Islands to which I hare 
already referred. And this idea receives no small import- 
ance from the fact (said to be beyond a doubt) of Sir John 
Franklin having before his departure expressed such an 
intention in case of failing to the westward. 

" I cannot, therefore, consider the inteiufoA. i«flt€fiL\fc 
be complete without making ths examiiMBiassft.^.'^^wir 
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ton Strait and its adjacent openings a distinct part of th« 
plan, to be performed by one portion of the vessels which 
i. shall presently propose for the main expedition. 

" Much stress has likewise been laid, and I think not 
altogether without reason, on the propriety of searching 
Jones' and Smith's Sounds in the north-western part of 
Baffin's Bay. Considerable interest has lately been 
attached to Jones' Sound, from the fact of its having been 
recently navigated by at least one enterprising whaler, 
and found to be of great width, free from ice, with a swell 
from the westward, and having no land visible from the 
mast-head in that direction. It seems more than probable, 
therefore, that it may be found to communicate with Wel- 
lington Strait ; so that if Sir John Franklin's ships have 
been detained anywhere to the northward of the Parry 
Islands, it would be by Jones' Sound that he would pro- 
bably endeavour to effect his escape, rather than by the 
less direct route of Barrow's Strait. I do not myself 
attach much importance to the idea of Sir John Franklin 
having so far retraced his steps as to come back through 
Lancaster Sound, and recommence his enterprise by enter- 
ing Jones' Sound; but the possibility of his attempting 
his escape through this fine opening, and the report (though 
somewhat vague) of a cairn of stones seen by one of the 
whalers on a headland within it, seems to me to render 
it highly expedient to set this question at rest by a search 
in this direction, including the examination of Smith's 
Sound also." 

I beg to cite next an extract from the letter of Dr. Sir 
John fiichardson to the Secretary of the Admiralty : — 

" Haslar Hospital, Gosport, 7 th of February, 1850. 

" With respect to the direction in which a successful 
search may be predicated with the most confidence, very 
various opinions have been put forth ; some have supposed 
either that the ships were lost before reaching Lancaster 
Sound, or that Sir John Franklin, finding an impassable 
barrier of ice in the entrance of Lancaster Sound, may 
have sought for a passage through Jones' Sound. I do 
not feel inclined to give much weight to either conjecture. 
When we consider the strength of the JZrebus and Terror, 
calculated to resist the strongest pressure to which ships 
navigating Baffin's Bav have been known to be subject, in 
conjunction with the fact that, of the many whalers which 
have been crushed or abandoned since the commencement 
of the fishery, the crews, or at least the greater part of 
them, have, in almost every case, succeeded in reaching 
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other ships, or the Danish settlements, we cannot believe 
that the two discovery ships, which were seen on the edge 
of the middle ice so early as the 26th of July, can have 
been so suddenly and totally overwhelmed as to preclude 
some one of the intelligent officers, whose minds were pre- 
pared for every emergency, with their select crews of men, 
experienced in the' ice, from placing a boat on the ice or 
water, and thus carrying intelligence of the disaster to one 
of the many whalers which remained for two months 
after that date in those seas, and this in the absence of 
any unusual catastrophe among the fishing vessels thai 
season. 

" With respect to Jones' Sound, it is admitted by all 
who are intimately acquainted with Sir John Franklin, 
that his first endeavour would be to act up to the letter of 
his instructions, and that therefore he would not lightly 
abandon the attempt to pass Lancaster Sound. From 
the logs of the whalers year after year, we learn that 
when once they have succeeded in rounding the middle 
ice, they enter Lancaster Sound with facility: had Sir 
John Iranklin, then, gained that Sound, and from the 

E remises we appear to be fully justified in concluding that 
e did so, ana had he afterwards encountered a compact 
field of ice, barring Barrow's Strait and Wellington Sound, 
he would then, after being convinced that he would lose 
the season in attempting to bore through it, have borne 
up for Jones' Sound, but not until he had erected a 
conspicuous landmark, and lodged a memorandum of his 
reason for deviating from his instructions. 

" The absence of such a signal-post in Lancaster Sound 
is an argument against the expedition having turned back 
from thence, and is, on the other hand, a strong support 
to the supposition that Barrow's Strait was as open in 1845 
as when Sir W. E. Parry first passed it in 1819 ; that, 
such being the case, Sir John Franklin, without delay and 
without landing, pushed on to Cape Walker, and that, 
subsequently, in endeavouring to penetrate to the south- 
west, he became involved in the drift ice, which, there is 
reason to believe, urged by the prevailing winds and the 
set of the flood tides, is carried towards Coronation Gulf, 
through channels more or less intricate. Should he have 
found no opening at Cape Walker,, he would, of course, 
have sought one further to the west; or, finding the 
southerly and westerly opening blocked by ice, he might 
have tried a northern passage. 

" In either case, the plan of searcloi ^ro^c^cA^ V3 ^a 
Francis Bea*u°ort seems to provide a&aasi^. ereerj sfcrcs&a^- 
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geney, especially when tali on in conjunction with Captain 
Collinson"* expedition, via B^hring's Strait, and the host 
parties from the Mackenzie. 

" I Jo not venture to offer an opinion on the strength or 
equipnii :::: of the vessels to be employed, or other merely 
nautical questions, further than by remarking, that the 
use of il»e small vessels, which forms part of Sir Francis 
Be.v..:\::"s scheme, is supported by the success of the 
early niivi^aurs with their very small craft, and the late 
jalla:/. . v/loi: of Mr. Shedden, in rounding Icy Cape and 
Poi:.: K arrow, in the JV./;2:*y Daicsc»n yacht. 

■* A:.d :\:r:hi-r. wi:h respect to the comparative merits 
of the p.; idles and screw in the Arctic seas, I beg leave 
merely :o observe. th:;t cs long as the screw is immersed 
in wall-: it will continue to act, irrespective of the tempe- 
rature of the air: but when, as occurs late in the autumn, 
the ai'-. os phi- re is suddenly cooled below the freezing 
point of sea water, by a northerly gale, while the sea 
itself remains warmer, the paddles will be speedily clogged 
bv iee a.-.umula::r.j on the floats as they rise through the 
air in everv revolution. An incident recorded by Sir 
James C. l\oss furnishes a striking illustration of the 
powerful action of a cold wind ; I allude to a fish having 
keen thrown up by the spray against the bows of the 
Xtf/vvr. and firmly" frozen there, during a gale in a high 
southerly latitude. Moreover, even with the aid of a 
ready contrivance for topping the paddles, the flatness or 
holloa ness of the sides of a paddle steamer renders her 
less ::: for sus:a : r*ing pressure ; the machinery is more in 
tLe wr.y of oblique beams for strengthening, and she is 
less e -.iljlent as a s.iii::i.; vessel when the steam is let off/* 

JJtnorandum enclosed in Dr. IT'Cormick's Letter 

•:f th€ 1st of January, 1S50. 

e : In the month of April last, I laid before my Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty a plan of search for the 
missis expedition under the command of Captain Sir 
John i : : :.n&lin, by means of a boat expedition up Jones' 
and S.:.i:h"s Sounds, volunteering myself to conduct it. 

" In '.hat plan I stated the reasons which had induced 
me to direct my attention more especially to the openings 
at the head of Benin's Bay, which at the time were not 
included within the general scheme of search. 

" Wellington Channel, however, of all the probable open* 
ings into the Pular Sea, possesses the highest degree of in* 
teres t, and the exploration of j t : s of such paramount import- 
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ance, that I should most unquestionably have comprised it 
withij my plan of search, had not Her Majesty s ships 
Enterprise and Investigator been employed at the time in 
Barrow's Strait for the express purpose of examining 
this inlet and Cape Walker, two of the most essentia? 
points of search in the whole track of the Erebus ana 
Terror to the westward; being those points at the very 
threshold of his enterprise, from which Sir John Franklin 
would take his departure from the known to the unknown, 
whether he shaped a south-westerly course from the 
latter, or attempted the passage in a liigher latitude from 
the former point. 

" The return of the sea expedition from Port Leopold, 
and the overland one from the Mackenzie Eiver, both 
alike unsuccessful in their search, leaves the fate of the 
gallant .Franklin and his companions as problematical as 
ever ; in fact, the case stands precisely as it did two years 
ago ; the work is yet to be begun ; everything remains to 
be accomplished. 

" In renewal of the search in the ensuing spring, more 
would be accomplished in boats than in any other way, 
not only by Bearing's Strait, but from the eastward. 
For the difficulties attendant on icy navigation, which 
form so insuperable a barrier to the progress of ships, 
would be readily surmounted by boats; by means of 
which the coast line may be closely examined for cairns of 
stones, under which Sir John Franklin would most indu- 
bitably deposit memorials of his progress in all prominent 
positions, as opportunities might offer. 

" The discovery of one of these mementos would, in 
all probability, afford a clue that might lead to the rescue 
of our enterprising countrymen, ere another and sixth 
winter close in upon them, snould they be still in existence; 
and the time has not yet arrived for abandoning hope. 

" In renewing once more the offer of my services, which 
I do most cheerfully, I see no reason tor changing the 
opinions I entertained last spring; subsequent events 
have only tended to confirm them. I then believed, and 
I do so still, after a long and mature consideration of the 
subject, that Sir John Franklin's ships have been arrested 
in a high latitude, and beset in the heavy polar ice north- 
ward or the Parry Islands, and that their probable coarse 
thither has been through the Wellington Channel, or one 
of the Sounds at the northern extremity of Baffin's Bay, 

" This appears to me to be the only view of the ease 
that can in any way account for the entire absence <s£ «3L 
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tidings of them throughout so protracted a period of time 
(unless all have perished by some sudden and overwhelm- 
ing catastrophe). * 

"Isolated as their position would be under such cir- 
cumstances, any attempt to reach, the continent of 
America at suck a distance would be hopeless in the 
extreme : and the mere chance of any party from the 
ships reaching the top of Baffin's Bay at the very moment 
of a whaler's brief and uncertain visit would be attended 
with by far too great a risk to justify the attempt, for 
failure would ensure inevitable destruction to the whole 
party ; therefore their only alternative would be to keep 
together in their ships, should no disaster have happened 
to them, and by husbanding their remaining resources, 
eke them out with whatever wild animals may come 
within their reach. 

" Had Sir John Franklin been able to shape a south- 
westerly course from Cape Walker, as directed by his 
instructions, the probability is, some intelligence of him 
would have reached this country ere this (nearly five years 
having already elapsed since his departure from it). 
Parties would have been sent out from his ships, cither 
in the direction of the coast of America or Barrow's 
Strait, whichever happened to be the most accessible. 
Esquimaux would have been fallen in with, and tidings of 
the long-absent expedition have been obtained. 

" Falling in penetrating beyomd Cape Walker, Sir John 
Franklin would have left some notice of his future inten- 
tions on that spot, or the nearest accessible one to it; 
and should he then retrace his course for the Wellington 
Channel, the most probable conjecture, he would not 
pass up that inlet without depositing a further account 
of his proceedings, either on the western or eastern point 
of the entrance to it. 

" Therefore, should my proposal meet with their Lord- 
ships' approbation, I would most respectfully submit, that 
the party I have volunteered to conduct should be landed 
at the entrance to the Wellington Channel, or the nearest 
point attainable by any ship that their Lordships may 
deem fit to employ in a future search, consistently with 
any other services that ship may have to perform ; and 
should a landing be effected on the eastern side, I would 
propose commencing the search from Cape Biley or 
Beechey Island in a northerly direction, carefully ex- 
amining every remarkable headland and indentation of 
thf western coast of North Devon for memorials of the 
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missing expedition; I would then cress ov^: the Welling- 
ton Channel, and confine the search along ie northern 
shore of Cornwallis It:. -.id, ertcruLi*g the exploration to 
the westward as far as the remaining portion of the season 
would permit, so as to secure the retreat of the party 
before the winter set in, returning either by the eastern 
or western side of Cornwallis Island, as circumstances 
might indicate to be the most desirable at the time, after 
ascertaining the general extent and trending of the shores 
of that island. 

" As, however, it would be highly desirable that Jones' 
Sound should not be omitted in the search, more especially 
as a whaler, last season, reached its entrance and reported 
it open, I would further propose, that the ship conveying 
the exploring party out should look into this opening on 
her way to Lancaster Sound, if circumstances permitted 
of her doing so early in the season; and, if found to be 
free from ice, the attempt might be made by the boat 
expedition to push through it to the westward in this 
latitude; and should it prove to be an opening into the 
Polar Sea, of which I think there can be little doubt, a 
great saving of time and distance would be accomplished. 
Failing in this, the ship should be secured in some central 
position in the vicinity of the Wellington Channel, as a 
point d'appui to fall back upon in the search from that 
quarter. 

(Signed) E. M'Cormick, B.N. 

" Twickenham, 1st of January, I860." 



Outline of a Plan of an Overland Journey to the Tola) 
Sea, by the Way of the Coppermine River, in Search f* 
Sir John Franklin* s Expedition, suggested in 1847. 

" If Sir John Franklin, guided by his instructions, has 
passed through Barrow's Strait, and shaped a south- 
westerly course, from the meridian of Cape Walker, with 
the intention of gaining the northern coast of the con- 
tinent of America, and so passing through the Dolphin 
and Union Strait, along the shore of that continent, to 
Behring's Strait; 

" His greatest risk of detention by the ice throughout 
this course would be found between the parallels of 74° 
and 69° north latitude, and the meridians of 100° and HOP 
west longitude, or, in other words, that portion of the 
north-west passage which yet remains \Kn£K$\ssfe&,cfcKRBg3« 
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ing the space between the western coast of Boothia on the 
one side, and the island or islands forming Banks' and 
Victoria Lands on the other. 

" Should the Erebus and Terror have been beset in the 
heavy drift ice, or wrecked amongst it and the broken, 
land, which in all probability exists there, whilst contend- 
ing with the prevalent westerly winds in this quarter ; 

" The Coppermine River would decidedly offer the moat 
direct route and nearest approach to that portion of the 
Polar Sea, and, after crossing Coronation Gulf, the average 
breadth of the Strait between the Continent and Victoria 
Land is only about twenty-two miles. 

" From tnis point a careful search should be commenced 
in the direction of Banks' Land; the intervening space 
between it and Victoria Land, occupying about five degrees, 
or little more than 300 miles, could, I think, be accom- 
plished in one season, and a retreat to winter quarters 
effected before the winter set in. As the ice in the Cop- 
permine River breaks up in June, the searching party 1 
ought to reach the sea by the beginning of August, whiot 
would leave two of the best months of the year for 
exploring the Polar Sea, viz., August and September. 

" As it would be highly desirable that every available 
day, to the latest period of the season, should be devoted 
to the search, I snould propose wintering on the coast in 
the vicinity of the mouth of the Coppermine River, which 
would also afford a favourable position from which to re- 
commence the search in the following spring, should the 
first season prove unsuccessful. 

" Of course the object of such an expedition as I have 
proposed is not with the view of taking supplies to such 
a numerous party as Sir John Franklin has under his 
command; but to find out his position, and acquaint him 
where a depot of provisions would be stored up for 
himself and crews at my proposed winter quarters, where 
a party should be left to build a house, establish a fishery, 
and hunt for game, during the absence of the searching 
party. 

" To carrv out this plan efficiently, the Hudson's Bay 
Company should be requested to lend their powerful 
co-operation in furnishing guides, supplies of pemmican, 
&c, for the party on their route ana at winter quarters. 
Without entering into details here, I may observe, that I 
should consider one boat, combining the necessary requi- 
sites in her construction to fit her for either the river 
navigation or that of the aihotea of the Polar Sea, would 
be quite sufficient, with, a crew ox\e : \^l wtarc&t md. tta 
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other half Canadian boatmen; the latter to be engaged at 
Montreal! for which place I would propose leaving Eng- 
land in the month of February. 

" Should such an expedition even fail in its main object 
— the discovery of the position of the missing ships and 
their crews, the long-sought-for Polar passage may be 
accomplished. 

(Signed) E. M'Cobmick, H.N. 

" Woolwich, 1847." 

Copy of a letter from Lieutenant Sherard Osborn to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 

" Ealing, Middlesex, 4sth January, 1850. 

"My Lords, — A second attempt to reach Sir John 
Franklin's expedition being about to bo tried during the 
present year, I take the liberty of calling your attention to 
the enclosed proposition for an overland party to be des- 
patched to the shores of the Polar Sea, with a view to 
their traversing the short distance between Capo Bathurst 
and Banks' Land. My reasons for thu3 trespassing on 
your attention are as follows : 

" 1st. General opinion places the lost expedition to the 
west of Cape Walker, and south of the latitude of Melville 
Island. 

" The distance from Cape Bathurst to Banks' Land is 
only 301 miles, and on reference to a chart it will be seen 
that nowhere else does the American continent approach 
so near to the supposed position of Franklin's expedition. 

" 2nd. As a starting point, Cape Bathurst oners great 
advantages ; the arrival of a party sent there from England 
may be calculated upon to a day ; whereas the arrival of 
Captain Collinson in the longitude of Cape Barrow, or 
that of an eastern expedition in Lancaster Sound, will 
depend upon many uncontrollable contingencies, The 
distance to be performed is comparatively littk, xud the 
certainty of being able to fall back upon supplies offers 
great advantages. Captain Collinson will have 680 miles 
of longitude to traverse between Cape Barrow and Banks' 
Land. An Eastern Expedition, if opposed by the ice (as 
Sir James Boss has been), and unable to proceed in their 
vessels farther than Leopold Harbour, will nave to journel 
on foot 330 miles to reach the longitude of Banks' Land, 
and if any accident occur to their vessels they will be in 
aa critical a position as those they go to seek. 

< ( 3rd. Bank*' Land bears fromC^^^ 1 ^^ 1 ^ ^ 
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E. 302 miles, and there is reason to believe that in the 
summer season a portion of this distance may be traversed 
in boats. 

"4th and 5th. Dr. Richardson confirms previous re- 
ports of the ice being light on the coast east of the Mac- 
kenzie Kiver to Cape Bathurst, and informs us that the 
Esquimaux had seen no ice to seaward for two moons. 

" 6th. Every mile traversed northward by a party from 
Cape Bathurst would be over that unknown space in which 
traces of Franklin may be expected. 

" 7th. It is advisable that such a second party be des- 
patched from Cape Bathurst, in order that the prosecution 
of Dr. Eae's examination of the supposed channel between 
Wollaston and Victoria Lands may in no way be inter- 
fered with by his attention being called to the westward. 

" 8th. The cache's of provisions made at different points 
of the Mackenzie and at Cape Bathurst, would enable a 
party to push down to their starting point with great cele- 
rity directly the Elver Mackenzie opens, which may be as 
early as Muy. 

"I would also remind your Lordships that the proposed 
expedition would carry into execution a very important 
clause in the instructions given to Sir James Boss ; viz., 
that of sending exploring parties from Banks' Land in a 
south-westerly direction towards Cape Bathurst or Cape 

Parry. 

"In conclusion, I beg to offer my willing services 
towards the execution of the proposed plan ; and seeking 
it from no selfish motives, but thoroughly impressed with 
its feasibility, you may rest assured, my lords, should I 
have the honour of being sent upon this service, that I 
shall not disappoint your expectations. 

" I have, &c., 

(Signed) " Shebard Osbobn, Lieut., ILK" 



Copy of a letter from Colonel Sabine, JR. A., to Captain 

Sir W. JEdward Parrv, 

•/ 

" Castle-doion Terrace, Hasting*, 
" 16th of January, 1850. 

" There can be little doubt, I imagine, in the mind of 
any one who has read attentively Franklin's instructions, 
and (in reference to them) your description of the state of 
the ice and of the navigable water in 1819 and 1820, in the 
route which he was ordered to pursue ; still less, I think, 
there be a doubt in th& mina ot wesj TO&^fa& \uui the 
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advantage of being with you in those years, that Franklin 
(always supposing no previous disaster) must have made 
his way to the south-west part of Melville Island either in 
1845 or 1846. It has been said that 1845 was an unfavour- 
able season, and as the navigation of Davis' Strait and 
Baffin's Bay was new to Franklin, we may regard it as 
more probable that it may have taken him two seasons to 
accomplish what we accomplished in one. So far, I think, 
guided by his instructions and by the experience gained in 
1819 and 1820, we may reckon pretty confidently on the 
first stage of his proceedings, and, doubtless, in his pro- 
gress he would have left memorials in the usual manner at 
places where he may have landed, some of which would be 
likely to fall in the way of a vessel following in his track. 
From the west end of Melville Island our inferences as to 
his further proceedings must become more conjectural! 
being contingent on the state of the ice and the existence 
of navigable water in the particular season. If he found 
the ocean, as we did, covered to the west and south, as far 
as the eye could reach from the summit of the highest 
hills, with ice of a thickness unparalleled in any other part 
of the Polar Sea, he would, after probably waiting through 
one whole season in the hope of some favourable change, 
have retraced his steps, in obedience to the second part of 
his instructions, in order to seek an opening to the north 
which might conduct to a more open sea. In this case 
some memorial of the season passed by him at the south- 
west end of Melville Island, and also of his purpose of 
retracing his steps, would doubtless have been left by him; 
and should he subsequently have found an opening to the 
north, presenting a favourable appearance, there also, 
should circumstances have permitted, would a memorial 
have been left. 

" He may, however, have found a more favourable state 
of things at the south-west end of Melville Island than we 
did, and may have been led thereby to attempt to force a 
passage for nis ships in the direct line of Behring 's Strait, 
or perhaps, in the first instance, to the south of that direc- 
tion, namely, to Banks' Land. In such case two contin- 
gencies present themselves : first, that in the season of 
navigation of 1847 he may have made so much progress, 
that in 1848 he may have preferred the endeavour to push 
through to Behring's Strait, or to some western part of 
the continent, to an attempt to return by the way of Bar- 
row Strait; the mission of the Plover, the J&nterprise, 
and the Investigator, together with Dr. Bae'a eK\ife&&ss&* 
•upply, I presume (for I am but parMis&s «joapMaa^«^.' , w<6^ 
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their instructions >. the most judicious means of affording 
relief in this direction. There is. however, a second con- 
tingency ; and it is the one which the impression left an 
my mind by ihe nature and general aspect of the ice in the 
twelve months which we ourselves passed at the south- 

WO; 
wi: 

advance from Melville Island in the season of 1847 may 
have been limited to a distance of 50. or perhaps 100 miles 
a: larthesr. and that iti 1>4> he may have endeavoured to 
retrace his steps, but only with partial success. It is, I 





quit 

them, and attempt a retreat, not towards the continent, 
because too distant, bur to Melville Island, where certainly 
food, and probably fuel • seals" 1 , mi^hr be obtained, anil 
where thev w. ..Id narurallv snrpese thar vessels despatched 
from Ei.^aud for their relief we ;;!.:. in the first instance, 
seek the:::. It is quire conceivable ::!?;•. I apprehend, that 
the circumstances mi^ht be such that their retreat may 
have bee:; made with cur their beats, and probably in the 
April or May of 1S-19. 

*• Where the Esquimaux have lived, there Englishmen 
may live, and no valid argument against the attempt to 
reltevc can. I think, be :e;m.I-:.l on the imrrobabilitv of 
liu.iiuj Englishmen alive in I>o0. who may "have made a 
re; v. at : :■ Melville Island in the sprin.; or' 1> li 1 : nor would 
the vl: .'.- of the case be altered in any material decree, if 
v.e ?■;;*". :se their retreat to Lave b:en made in 1S4S or 
>:.* t; ^a.x? i-.;n.:. wmv-i mav a:: re. menine? ot iood 
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whhh seems also to have been the ;. iniea of the Eoar.i ot 
Admiralty, by which Ross's Instructions w^re vlrawn up, 
that the most premising dir..:i;n f;r research would be 
tah.ti by a Tessri -.vhich should :;llc v : Lena to the seuth- 
wis: pemt of Melville Island, be prey ..red to winter there, 
and. if necessary, re send a v-.-rty alr.ss the ice in April 
or May :e examine Banks' Lan.t. a dtstanee ytLere and 
ba.k less than recently aee:mv>l:sh.d bv E:ss in his land 
j euruey. 

*• I learn from Koss's despatches, that almost immediately 
a/ferhegot out of Ponlieoy^avV^vl^.^^rtA entangled in 
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apparently interminable fields and floes of ice, with, wliich, 
in the course of the summer, he was drifted down through 
Barrow Strait and Baffin's Bay nearly to Davis' Strait. 
It is reasonable to presume, therefore, that the localities 
from whence this ice drifted are likely to be less encum- 
bered than usual by accumulated ice in 1850. It is, of 
course, of the highest importance to reach Barrow Strait 
at the earliest possible period of the season ; and, connected 
with this point, I learnt from Captain Bird, whom I had 
the pleasure of seeing here a few days ago, a very remark- 
able fact, that the ice which prevented their crossing 
Baffin's Bay in 72° or 73° of latitude (as we did in 1819, 
arriving in Barrow Strait a month earlier than we had 
done the preceding year, when we went round by Mel- 
ville Bay, and nearly a month earlier than Boss did 
last year) was young ice, which had formed in the remark- 
ably calm summer of last year, and which the absence ot 
wind prevented their forcing a passage through, on the 
one hand, whilst, on the other, the ice was not heavy 
enough for ice anchors. It was, he said, not more than 
two or two-and-a-half feet thick, and obviously of very 
recent formation. There must, therefore, have been an 
earlier period of the season when this part of the sea must 
have been free from ice; and this comes in confirmation of 
a circumstance of which i was informed by Mr. Petersen 
(a Danish gentleman sent to England some months ago 
by the Northern Society of Antiquaries of Copenhagen, to 
make extracts from books and manuscripts in the British 
Museum), that the Northmen, who had settlements some 
centuries ago on the west coast of Greenland, were in the 
habit of crossing Baffin's Bay in the latitude of Upernavic 
in the spring of the year, for the purpose of fishing in 
Barrow Strait, from whence they returned in August; 
and that in the early months they generally found the 
passage across free from ice. 

" In the preceding remarks, I have left one contingency 
unconsidered; it is that wliich would have followed in 
pursuance of his instructions, if Franklin should have 
found the aspect of the ice too unfavourable to the west 
and south of Melville Island to attempt to force a passage 
through it, and should have retraced his steps in hopes of 
finding a more open sea to the northward, either in Wel- 
lington Strait or elsewhere. It is quite conceivable that 
here also the expedition may have encountered, at no very 
great distance, insuperable difficulties to their advance, 
and may have failed in accomplishing a return with theas. 
ehips. In this case, the retreat of \fcift erero, v^^kv&%*& 
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to hare been made across land or ice, would most probably 
be directed to some part of the coast on the route to Mel- 
ville Island, on which route they would, without doubt, 
expect that succour would be attempted." ^ 

Mr. Eobert A. Goodsir, a brother of Mr. IT. Z^. Goousir, 
the assistant-surgeon of Sir John Franklin'j fi'iip, tho 
Erebus, left Stromness, as surgeon of the Advice, whaler, 
Capt. Penny, on the 17th of March, 1849, in the hopes of 
gaining some tidings of his brother ; but returned unsuc- 
cessful after an eight months' voyage. He has, however, 
published a very interesting little narrative of the icy 
regions and of his Arctic voyage. 

In a letter to Lady Franklin, dated Edinburgh, 18th of 
January, 1S50, he says : — " I trust you are not allowing 
yourself to become over-anxious. I know that, although 
there is much cause to be so, there is still not the slightest 
reason that we should despair. It may be presumptuous 
in me to say so, but I have never for a moment doubted 
as to their ultimate safe return, having always had a sort 
of presentiment that I would meet my brother and his 
companions somewhere in the regions in which their adven- 
tures are taking place. This hope I have not yet given 
up, and I trust that by next summer it may be fulfilled, 
when an end will be put to the suspense which has lasted 
so long, and which must have tried you so much." 

The Arctic regions, far from being so destitute of animal 
life as might be supposed from the bleak and inhospitable 
character of the climate, are proverbial for the boundless 
profusion of various species of the animal kingdom, which 
are to be met with in different localities during a great 
part of the year. 

The air is often darkened by innumerable flocks of 
Arctic and blue gulls (Lestris 'Parasiticus, and Lams 
alaucus), the ivory gull or snow bird (Lams ebumeus), the 
tittiwake, the fulmar or petrel, snow geese, terns, coons, 
dovekies, &c. The cetaceous animals comprise the great 
Greenland whale (Balcena mysticetus), the sea unicorn, or 
narwhal (Monodon monoceros), the white whale or beluga 
(Delphi n us leucos), the morse or walrus {Trickecus tw- 
marus), and the seal. There are also plenty of porpoises 
occasionally to be mot with, and although these »nim »1 ff 
may not be the best of food, yet they can be eaten. Of 
the land animals I may instance the Polar bear, the muslr 
ox, the reindeer, the Arctic !ox, and wolves. 

Parry obtained nearly 4000lbs. weight of animal food 
during his winter residence at Melville Island; Ross 
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nearly the same quantity from birds alone, when wintering 
at Port Leopold. 

In 1719, the crews of two Hudson's Bay vessels, the 
Albany and Disrovery, a ship and sloop, under the com- 
mand of Mr. Barlow and Mr. Knight, were cast on shore 
on Marble Island, and it was subsequently ascertained 
that some of the party supported life for nearly three 
years. Mr. Hearne learnt tne particulars from some of 
the Esquimaux in 1729. The snip it appeared went on 
shore in the fall of 1719 ; the party, being then in number 
about fifty, began to build their house for the winter. As 
soon as tne ice permitted in the following summer the Es- 
quimaux paid them another visit, and found the number 
of sailors much reduced, and very unhealthy. 

Sickness and famine occasioned such havoc among them 
that by the setting in of the second winter, their number was 
reduced to twenty. Some of the Esquimaux took up their 
abode at this period on the opposite side of the harbour, 
and supplied them with what provisions they could spare 
in the shape of blubber, seal's flesh, and train oil. 

The Esquimaux left for their wanderings in the spring, 
and on revisiting the island in the summer of 1721, only 
five of the crews were found alive, and these were so 
ravenous for food, that they devoured the blubber and seal's 
flesh raw as they purchased it of the natives, which proved 
so injurious in their weak state that three of them died in 
a few days. The two survivors, though very weak, 
managed to bury their comrades, and protracted their 
existence for some days longer. 

" They frequently," in the words of the narrative, " went 
to the top of an adjacent rock, and earnestly looked to the 
south and east, as if in expectation of some vessels coming 
to their relief. After continuing there a considerable 
time, and nothing appearing in sight, they sat down close 
together and wept bitterly. At length one of the two 
died, and the other's strength was so far exhausted, that 
he fell down and died also in attempting to dig a grave for 
his companion. The skulls and other large bones of these 
two men are now lying above ground close to the house." 

Sir John Richardson, speaking of the amount of food to 
be obtained in the Polar region, says, " Deer migrate over 
the ice in the spring from the mam shore to Victoria and 
Wollaston Lands in large herds, and return in the autumn. 
These lands are also the breeding places of vast flocks of 
snow geese ; so that with ordinary skill in hunting, a large 
supply of food might be procured on their shores, in the 
months of June, July, and August. Seola utfe «2&c* tboba- 
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rous in those sea?, and are easily shot, their curiosity ren- 
dering them a ready prey to a boat party." In these ways 
and by fishing, the" stock of provisions" might be greatly 
augmented — and we have the recent example of Mr. Rue, 
who passed a severe winter on the very barren shores of 
Kepulse Bay, with no other fuel than the withered tufts of 
a herbaceous andromada, and maintained a numerous 
partv on the spoils of the chase alone for a whole year. 
oucfi instances forbid us to lose hope. Should Sir John 
Franklin's provisions become so far inadequate to a win- 
ter's consumption, it is not likelv that he would remain 
longer by his ships, but rather that in one body, or in 
several, the officers and crews, with boats cut down so as 
to be light enough to drag over the ice, or built expressly 
for that purpose, would endeavour to make their way east- 
ward to Lancaster Sound, or southward to the main land, 
according to the longitude in which the ships were ar- 
rested. 

"We ought not to judge of the supplies of food that can 
be procured in the Arctic regions Dy diligent hunting, 
from the quantities that have been actually obtained on 
the several expeditions that have returned, and conse- 
quently of the means of preserving life there. When 
there was abundance in the ships, the address and energy 
of the hunting parties was not likely ro be called forth, as 
ihey would inevitably be when the "existence of the crews 
depended solely on their personal efforts, and formed 
their chief or only object in their march towards quarters 
where relief might be looked for. This remark has 
reference to the s -apposition that on the failure of the 
stock of provisions in the ships, the crews would in separate 
parties under their o&eers seek for succour in several 
directions. 

With an en:p:y stomach the power of resisting external 
cold is greatly impaired; but when the process of digestion 
is going on vigorously, even with comparatively scanty 
clothing, the heat of the body is preserved. There is m 
the winter time, in high latitudes, a craving for fat or 
oleaginous food, and for such occasions the flesh of seals, 
walrusses, or bears, forms a useful article of diet. Gap* 
tain Cook says that the walrus is a sweet and wholesome 
article of food. Whales and seals would also furnish light 
and fuel. The necessity for increased food in Terr cold 
weather, is not so great "when the people do not work. 

Mr. Gilpin, in his Narrative in the Nautical Magaxme 
far March, 1850, writes thus :— 
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" About the 20th of June a small water bird, called the 
doveky, had become so numerous, and bo many were 
daily shot by those who troubled themselves to go after 
them, that shooting parties from each ship, consisting of 
an officer and marine, were established at Whaler Pomt, 
where they remained the whole week, returning on board 
on Saturday night. In a week or so after this the coon, 
a much heavier bird, became more plentiful than the little 
doveky, and from this time to the middle of August, so 
successful and untiring were our sportsmen, that the crew 
received each a bird per man a day. 

" The account kept on board the Investigator showed the 
number of birds killed to have amounted to about 4000, 
and yielding near 2500lbs. of meat. But more than this 
was obtained, as many were shot by individuals for amuse- 
ment, and not always noted." 

Mr. Goodsir, surgeon, when in the Advice whaler, on 
her voyage up Lancaster Sound, in the summer of 1849, 
speaking of landing on one of the Wollaston Islands, on 
the west sicte of Navy Board Inlet, says he disturbed 
about half a dozen pairs of the eider duck (Somateria 
mollissima). Their eggs he found to be within a few 
hours of maturity. There were besides numerous nests, 
the occupants of which had probably winged their way 
southwards. Two brent geese (Anser bernicla), and a 
single pair of arctic terns (Sterna arctica), were most 
vociferous and courageous in defence of their downy 
offspring wherever he approached. These were the only 
birds he saw, with the exception of a solitary raven 
(Corvus coram) not very high overhead, whose sharp and 
yet musically bell-like croak came startling upon the ear. 

Mr. Snow, in his account of the voyage of the Prince 
Albert, p. 162, says (speaking of Melville Bay, at the 
northern head of Baffin s Bay), " Innumerable quantities 
of birds, especially the little auk (Alca alle) and the 
doveky (Cotymbusgrylle), were now seen (August 6th) in 
every direction. They were to be observed in thousands, 
on the wing and in the water, and often on pieces of ice, 
where they were clustered together so thick that scores 
might have been shot at a time by two or three fowling 
pieces." 

In passing up Lancaster Sound a fortnight later several 
shoals of eider ducks and large quantities of other bircLs 
were also seen. See ante, p. 49, et *eq. 
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A BALLAD OF SIS JOHN FBANKLIB. 

" The Ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around."— Coleridge. 

Whither sail you, Sir John Franklin ? 

Cried a whaler in Baffin's Bay ; 
To know if between the land and the Pole, 

I may find a broad sea-way. 

I charge yon back, Sir John Franklin, 

As yon would live and thrive, 
For between the land and the frozen Pole 

No man may sail alive. 

But lightly laughed the stout Sir John, 

And spoke unto his men ; — 
Half England is wrong, if he is right; 

Bear off to westward then. 

O, whither sail you, brave Englishman ? 

Cried the little Esquimaux. 
Between your land and the polar star 

My goodly vessels go. 

Come down, if you would journey there, 

The little Indian said ; 
And change your cloth for fur clothing. 

Your vessel for a sled. 

But lightly laughed the stout Sir John, 
And the crew laughed with him too; 

A sailor to change from ship to sled, 
I ween, were something new 1 

All through the long, long polar day, 

The vessels westward sped ; 
And wherever the sail of Sir John was blowy*. 

The ice gave way and fled. 

Gave way with many a hollow groan. 

And with many a surly roar; 
But it murmured and threatened on evftiy aiCe. 

And closed where he sailed before. 

Uo ! see ye not, my merry men, 

The broad and open sea? 
Bethink ye what the whaler said, 
Bethink ye of the little Indian's sled t 

The crew laughed out in glee. 

Sir John, Sir John, tis bitter cold, 

The scud drives on the breeze, 
The ice comes looming from the North, 

The very sunbeams freeze. 

Bright Summer goes, dark Winter cornea— 

We sannot rule the year; 
But long ere Summer's sun goes down, 

On yonder s*a we'\\ toex. 
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The dripping icebergs dipped and rose, 

And floundered down the gale ; 
The ships were staid, the yards were ™anhf^ 

And farled the useless sail. 

The Summer's gone, the Winter's come, 

We sail not on yonder sea ; 
Why sail we not, Sir John Franklin? 

-—A silent man was he. 

The Winter goes, the Summer comes. 

We cannot rule the year ; 
I ween, we cannot rule the ways, 

Sir John, wherein we'd steer. 

The aruel ice came floating on, 

And closed beneath the lee, 
Till the thickening waters dashed no more, 
'Twas ice around, behind, before— 

My God! there is no sea I 

What think you of the whaler now ! 

What of the Esquimaux? 
A sled were better than a ship, 

lo cruise through ice and snow. 

Down sank the baleful crimson sun ; 

The northern-light came out, 
And glared upon the ice- bound ships, 

And shook its spears about. 

The snow came down, storm breeding stOIB% 

And on the decks was laid; 
Till the weary sailor, sick at heart, 

S?nk down beside his spade. 

Sir John, the night is black and long, 

The hissing wind is bleak; 
The hard, green ice is strong as death :— 

I prithee, captain, speak. 

The night is neither bright nor short. 

The singing breeze is cold, 
The ice is not so strong as hope, 

The heart of man is bold 1 

What hope can scale this icy wall, 

High over the main flag-staff? 
Above the ridges the wolf and bear 
Look down with a patient, settled stare.-^ 

Look down on us and laugh. 

The Summer went, the Winter cam*-— 

We could not rule the year ; 
But zfammer will melt the ice again, 
And open a path to the sunny main. 

Whereon our ships shall steer. 

P 
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The Winter wait, tile Summer went, 

The Winter come armmd ; 
Bat the hard, green ice was Strang as deoftii, 
And the voice of hope sank to a breath. 

Yet caught at every sound. 

Hark ! heard yon not the sound of gmu r 

And there, and there again ? 
Tis some uneasy iceberg's roar, 

As he tarns in the frozen main. 

Hurra ! hurra ! the Esquimaux 

Across the ice-fields steal : 
God give them grace for their charity 1 

Te pray for the silly seal. 

Sir John, where are the English fields, 
And where the English trees, 

And where are the little English flower*, 
That open in the breeze ? 

Be still, be etfll, my brave sailors ! 

You shall see the fields again, 
And smell the scent of the opening flower* 

The grass, and the waving grain. 

Oh ! when shall I see my orphan child ? 

My Mary waits for me ; 
Oh I when shall I see my old mother, 

And pray at her trembling knee? 

Be still, be still, my brave sailors t 
Think not such thoughts again ! 

But a tear froze slowly on his cheek- 
He thought of Lady Jane. 

Ah ! bitter, bitter grows the cold, 
The ice grows more and more ; 

More settled stare the wolf and bear. 
More patient than before. 

Oh 1 think you, good Sir John Franklin, 

We'll ever see the land ? 
Twas cruel to send us here to starve, 

Without a helping hand. 

Twas cruel, Sir John, to send us here, 

80 far from help or home ; 
lo starve and freeze on this lonely see t 
I ween, the Lords of the Admiralty 

Had rather send than come. 

Oh ! whether we starve to death aloot> 

Or sail to our own country, 
We hare done what man has never ti— I 
The open ocean danced in the 

We passed the Northern Seal 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND PBIVATE SEARCHING EXPEDITIOUS 

AFTER SIB JOHN FRANK UN. 

I shall now proceed to furnish an account of the prin- 
cipal researches which have been made to ascertain the 
fate of Franklin's vessels, merely premising that it will be 
as brief as is consistent with intelligibleness. 

Early in January, 1850, the Enterprise, Captain Col- 
linson, and the Investigator, Captain M'Clure, again 
started to pursue the search. They passed through the 
Strait of Magellan in April, and made for the Sand- 
wich Islands, which the Enterprise left on the 30th of 
June. The Investigator arrived there three days after, 
and pursued her course to Behring's Strait, reaching 
Cape Lisburne, within the Strait, after an unparallelea 
passage of only twenty-six days. The Enterprise 
pushed to seventy miles eastward of Point Barrow, 
when she was stopped by the ice ; and the difficulty of 
finding a harbour induced Captain Collineon to return, 
and winter at Hong Kong; which he again left in 
April, 1851, to prosecute the search. Meantime, the 
Investigator, after having quitted Cape Lisburne, waf 
seen both by the Herald and Plover, for the last time, 
Oil the 5th August, 1850, under press of canvas, with a 
strong south-west wind. To a signal of recall, she is 
reported to have replied — "Important duty;" "Own 
responsibility." After a long protracted struggle with 
the ice, the Investigator wintered, in 1850-51, in a 
newly discovered strait, between Banks' Land and Prince 
Albert's Land ; and, by a journey over the ice, Melville 
Island was reached from the west, and a communication 
opened with the ships sent from the east, as will be found 
detailed in subsequent pages. 

The efforts begun thus early in 1850 were vigorously 
followed up in the spring of the same year ; several vessels 
started to renew the search by way of Lancaster Sound. 
Captain Austin, in the Resolute, and Captain Ommanney, 
in the Assistance, attended by two screw steamers, the 
Intrepid, Lieutenant Cator, and the Pioneer, Lieutenant 
Osborne. The veteran, Sir John Boss, volunteered, aided 
by the Hudson's Bay Company, to join the search in his 
yacht, the Felix. Captain Penny, an experienced com- 
mander in the whaling service, received orders from th# 
Admiralty to equip two vessels, the Lady JFrankU»% m ^ x 

p 2 
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a tender, the Sophia, in charge of Captain Stewart. And 
that no portion of the polar regions might be left un- 
searched, Lady Franklin herseli, by her private means, 
sent a small schooner, the Prince Albert, in command of 
Captain Forsyth, R.N., to examine Regent Inlet, for 
which the other vessels had not provided ; so that, in the 
summer of 1850, not less than eight British vessels 
were assembled within Lancaster Sound, besides the two 
American schooners, the Advance, Lieutenant de Haven, 
and the Rescue, Lieutenant Griffin ; which the munificent 
liberality of Mr. Grinnel, of New York, had contributed 
to this noble object ; upon which at least fourteen vessels 
were thus employed in the Arctic seas. 

In the autumn, Captain Forsyth having found Regent 
Inlet blocked up with ice, returned to England, bringing 
tidings of some traces of Franklin's expedition having 
been discovered at Point Riley, at the mouth of Wel- 
lington Channel ; and also a rumour picked up by Sir John 
Ross's Esquimaux interpreter, respecting an attack of 
treacherous natives on certain ships at one of the many 
places called Ommanak, to which little or no credence 
has been given. 

The various searching vessels got into winter quarters 
in the bays of Cornwallis Land, and Griffith Island, at 
the southern extremity of Wellington Channel, excepting 
the American ones, which being caught in the pack ice, 
were drifting helplessly during the whole winter ; and 
carried a linear distance of more than 1000 miles, not 
being liberated till they were south of Cape Walsingham, 
in Baffin's Bay, in the month of June, 1851. Captain 
Austin's ships were locked in the ice for nearly a year. 

In the early spring, the travelling parties from the ships 
began their operations over the ice, and thoroughly 
searched the shores north and south of Barrow's Strait, 
to the amount, in the aggregate, of over 2000 miles. 
Captain Ommanney visited Cape Walker, and the land 
trending west, up to 100° 42' W., and was gone from his 
vessel sixty days. During some of this time the thermo- 
meter indicated a temperature of 71° below the freezing 
point. Captain Ommanney gives his decided opinion, that 
vessels would be unable 'to navigate along the coast he 
explored, from the appearance of fixed ice and shoals, and 
from the southerly trending of the land where it was sup- 
posed to lie in a westerly direction. Another sledge party 
travelled along the eastern shore of the land, explored on 
the west side by Captain Ommanney's party. The mercury 
in the thermometer carried by this party was frequently 
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frozen : and their chronometer was stopped from exces- 
sive cold. In this travelling sails were occasionally 
hoisted on the sledges, and large kites were also attached. 
When the wind was high, these aids propelled the sledge 
very rapidly, and the whole of the party then rode; but when 
the wind fell, the sledges, with their provisions and stores, 
had to be dragged by main force over the ice by the men 
harnessed to them. 

Another party examined Cornwallis Island, which lies 
on the western side of Wellington Channel, Bathnrst 
Island, Byam Martin Island and Straits, and the coast 
north- west of Bathnrst Island, to the 76° lat. 

Lieutenant Osborn reached in the same direction to 
100° 25'. Lieutenant M'Clintock visited Winter Harbour, 
in Melville Island, and rounded Cape Dundas into Liddon 
Gulf, as far as Bushnan Cove, returning across the island 
to Winter Harbour, bringing back as a trophy part of the 
broken cart-wheel left by air E. Parry, in 1820. This 
extraordinary journey, which occupied eighty days, and 
involved a distance of 760 miles, gave no traces of the 
missing navigators, but produced unmistakable evidence 
of the great abundance of animal life on the Parry Islands, 
for the travellers fell in with a great number of hares, 
deer, and musk oxen, bears and foxes, as well as birds in 
great abundance. They travelled when the cold was so 
intense that bottles of water, carried by the men in their 
breasts, froze after an hour or so ; salt pork broke like suet, 
and rum thickened. 

Other parties examined the islands lying east of Mel- 
ville Island, with the like ill success. 

Sledge parties from Captain Penny's vessels proceeded 
up Wellington Channel, to examine both its sides. On 
the 30th May, Captain Stewart, commanding one of these 
parties, arrived at a northern dividing channel, which 
leads from Wellington into Queen Victoria's Channel. 
Here, to his great astonishment, he found an open sea ; 
but unfortunately, the want of a boat stopped his further 
progress. Ducks and sea-fowl, of various kinds, were 
swimming on the water, and snipe were flying about the 
beach. The entrance to Wellington Strait was barred 
against the entrance of vessels by a firm and impassable 
barrier of ice, the evident accumulation of several seasons. 
Captain Penny's party discovered and explored Queen's 
Channel, whicn is, without doubt, a prolongation of Wel- 
lington Strait into the great Polar Bo&m. T^\}oa&T*ss*i 
channel Penny met with wood and ofoes icytevcci. ^ss^ar 
stances adrift, and polar bears, deer, ^&Vr\i&**, «d3Ln$&&«* 
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in great numbers. It is highly probable that Franklin 
has passed north through this passage. 

Some jealousies and petty differences having taken 
place between the naval commander of the expedition, 
Captain Austin, and the civilian, Mr. Fenny, the latter 
was induced to return home in the autumn of 1851. Sir 
John Ross followed shortly after; and Captain Austin 
and his ships arrived on the 7th October, after an absence 
from England of about eighteen months. 

The American expedition consisted of two brigantines, 
the Advance, of 144 tons, and the Rescue, of 91 tons. 
They left New York on the 25th May, 1850. The un- 
fortunate result of their ice-drift I have already alluded 
to. With the exceptions of Captain Back and Sir James 
Boss, there is no other like record of a Polar drift, and 
this is without parallel as to distance and exposure. 

On Sept. 13, 1851, Griffith's Island, the greatest westing, 
was observed by the Advance and the Rescue, when they 
attempted to return, but were frozen in opposite Welling- 
ton Channel. Then commenced the northern drift, and 
the vessels were carried to 75° 30' — the greatest northing 
ever yet attained in that meridian of latitude. After- 
wards, about the latter end of November, they re-entered 
Lancaster Sound, under the influence of the drift. 

The ice then closed upon them, and they were amid all 
the horrors of a Polar winter, but it was subject to re- 
peated disruptions effected by wind, storm, or drift. 
buring the months of November, December, January, and 
February, the darkness was perpetual (a Polar night)— and 
the discomfort of such a home, thus ice-bound, can be 
better imagined than described. 

The men were then prepared with knapsacks for any 
immediate emergency, no one knowing when the fearful 
pressure of the ice would crush the little barks. Previous 
to this, however, and preparatory for it, the Rescue was 
deserted, about November 5, to save fuel, &c., the ther- 
mometer being 40° below zero. 

Meantime constant exposure to wet and cold here in- 
troduced scurvy, and in a short time, notwithstanding the 
usual preventives, the disease assumed in some cases an 
alarming form. Lieut, de Haven became severely afflicted, 
but by pouring hot water on dried apples, with some sea- 
soning of lemon juice, a preparation for a drink was 
made, which soon restored the health of the officers *** 
crew. 
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A small wound on the finger of Lieut, de Haven, made 
when a school-boy, and many years ago healed and for- 
gotten, was reopened by the disease. 

In the spring (May) the Rescue was recovered with the 
loss of bowsprit ana cutwater. Both vessels had with- 
stood the crushing of the ice wonderfully well. Their 
small size enabled them to rise when the crushing began, 
and their prodigious strength saved them from being de- 
stroyed by the pressure. 

On the 13th of January, 1851, they entered Baffin's 
Bay (the Rescue then invisible), and drifted out of sight of 
land, being about 90 miles off. 

June 10. — They emerged from the ice, after over nine 
months drifting in it, (about 300 days,) during all which 
time they had been imprisoned, without the power to get 
out. During this time they calculated they had drifted 
full 1060 miles. 

Lieut, de Haven determined to proceed north after he 
had emerged from the ice, in June, as before stated ; but 
in his effort to pass through the Melville Bay barrier he 
was, July 25, again beset with ice, and frozen up. 

The icebergs were more numerous than ever known 
before at that time, and he became enveloped in them. 
He was in the midst of a grand, magnificent circus of ice- 
bergs, the amphitheatre of which was 200 feet high. 

From this imprisonment he escaped August 19, when 
the north winds blew him out. Then, after refreshing at 
the Greenland ports, he set sail for the United States. 

Mr. Kane, the surgeon to this expedition, and one of 
the most intelligent of the various recent Arctic explorers, 
was very sanguine that Franklin might yet be found. 

" I should say (he observes, in a letter to Mr. Grinnell) 
that he is now to be sought for north and west of Corn- 
wallis Island. As to the chance of the destruction of the 
party by the casualties of ice, the return of our own party, 
after something more than the usual share of them, is tne 
only fact that I can add to what we knew when we set out. 
The snow hut, the fire and light from the moss lamp fed 
with blubber, the seal, the narwhal, the white whale, 
and occasionally abundant stores of migratory birds, would 
sustain vigorous life. The scurvy, the worst visitation of 
explorers, deprived of permanent quarters, is more rare 
in the depths of a Polar winter than in the milder weather 
of the moist summer, and our two little vessels encoun- 
tered both seasons without losing a man." 

During the months of June, July, August, ucl<1 ^s^ 
tember, 1852, Dr. John Eae ^a* e&gpgpo, msAs* qAsr% 
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from the Hudson's Bay Company, in examining the coasts 
of Victoria and Wollaston Islands and Dease and Simp- 
son's Straits. During the three months he was absent, he 
supported his party of seventeen men almost entirely on the 
animal food they obtained, which was abundant ; the dry 
meat they had with them being principally given to their 
dogs. 'lliey fell in with bears, deer in high condition, 
large flocks of geese, golden plovers, and quantities of 
salmon. 

Twenty-one deer were shot on the coast, and many more 
could have been killed, if necessary. 

A distance of nearly 1100 miles was surveyed. 

In October, 1852, the Prince Albert arrived at Aber- 
deen from a voyage of seventeen months duration in the 
Arctic regions. This little vessel had been fitted out a second 
time, for that quarter, principally at the expense of IJady 
Franklin; ana, although some geographical discoveries 
were made, nothing was accomplished towards the main 
objects of the voyage. A sledge party from this vessel 
traversed a distance of nearly 1200 miles, during which they 
visited Cape Walker, and the north coast of "Somerset 
Land; 

By the accounts received from Behring's Strait, to 
August, 1852, Commander Maguire had taken the Plover 
up safely into a harbour at Cape Barrow, which he 
named Moore Harbour ; being situate further north, it 
was better adapted for watching and communicating with 
the exploring vessels, or parties from them. Alter a 
minute examination of about 1000 lbs. of the preserved 
meats on board this vessel, supplied by Mr. Goldner, it 
was found in a pulpy, decayed, and putrid state, and to- 
tally unfit for men's food, and 10,570 lbs. were, therefore, 
thrown overboard into the sea, as a nuisance, in July 
last. 

It is satisfactory, however, to find animal life equally 
abundant in this sea as in other parts of the Arctic regions; 
and the commander states, that after entering the ice, on 
their approach to Point Barrow, they found the sea lite- 
rally covered with birds, most of them excellent eating, and 
the crews were nearly supplied with them from two guns in 
each boat; about 100 loons being obtained daily. When 
skinned they eat very well, and one for each man made a 
good mess for the day. Further to the southward the 
walrus was numerous, and, to the northward, seals were 
found in great abundance. Driftwood was met with, 
although, not so plenti£u\ &a a\. Uox\» CtaxeraA wid some 
other places. 
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Moore Harbour is about 500 miles in advance of the 
Plover's old winter quarters; Point Barrow lies abois. 
156° W. long, the westernmost extremity of Melvilj 
Island ; the farthest point yet reached by the expeditions 
working through Lancaster Sound, is in about 115° long. 
W. ; consequently there yet lies between the advanced 
posts of expeditions working west, and those working east, 
about 40 degrees of longitude unexplored. Banks' Land 
remains unexplored between the 110th and 120th degrees 
longitude ; but all the coasts in the vicinity of the common 
course of Arctic navigators, that is, through Baffin's Bay, 
Lancaster Sound, Barrow's Strait, thence westerly as far 
as Melville Island, the shores of Boothia Gulf and Regent 
Inlet, Peel Sound, and the coasts of Prince of Wales' 
Land, Russell Island, of which Cape Walker forms the 
north eastern promontory, and all the Arctic coasts of 
the continent of North America, have been thoroughly 
searched. 

The Isabel screw schooner of 170 tons and 30-horse 
power, fitted and provisioned for a five years' cruise, 
having in June, 1852, through the failure of Captain 
Beatson's intended expedition to Behring's Strait, been 
thrown upon the hands of Lady Franklin, that lady 
offered the vessel to Commander Inglefield, R.N., for 
service, in any route he might consider most judicious. 
Captain Inglefield left England in July, to explore the 
head of Baffin's Bay, and examine its large sounds and 
straits, and accomplished in four months more than any 
other arctic navigator had done. By this voyage Whale 
Sound was pretty clearly ascertained to be an entrance 
into the Polar Sea; and the commander of the Isabel 
believes lie had actually entered the Great Basin, and 
was checked in his course towards Behring's Strait by 
continued heavy gales, which drove him back into Whale 
Sound. This sound lies in the north-east part of Baffi *s 
Bay. The Isabel then penetrated Jones' Sound on the w st 
side of Baffin's Bay as far west as the 84th degree of Ion i- 
tude ; but meeting with no traces of Franklin, the vess 1 
was then steered to communicate with Sir E. Belcher's 
squadron at Beechey Island, and returned home. 

On the 25th of August, after having been blown back 
three times, Captain Inglefield entered Whale Sound. 
Twenty-five miles inside this opening in the coast he 
found a settlement of natives, who were strong, healthy, 
and vigorous, having an ample store of blubber and fL4%K 
laid by in their winter underground Wr&&. t Y>&rfs \^ 
numerous dogs and sledges. Asceii<&&& «&. «sua»35&&fe A 
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nearly 1,000 feet, he found that the north side of the 
Sound was composed of a group of islands, some of con- 
siderable dimensions. Two small openings, so marked at 
least on the charts, were discovered to be extensive inlets 
stretching away to the northward and north eastward. 
Far as the eye could reach an unbroken horizon met the 
gaze, and no sign of ice or obstruction into an open strait 
or inland sea could be detected. These two inlets were 
named after Sir Boderick Murchison and Sir Francis 
Beaufort. Taking advantage of the open state of the ice, 
Captain Ingle field dashed boldly on to the northward, 
in the direction of Smith's Sound., making Cape Alexander 
on the 26th. 

"We had no sooner," says the commander, "fairly 
opened the Sound, than I involuntarilv exclaimed, this 
must lead into the great Polynia of the ^Russians ; and as 
the eye strained forward into the clear expanse of appa- 
rently open water, which now occupied from seven to eight 
points of the compass due north of our position, I could 
not but admit to my own mind that a great sea was 
beyond. 

" This strait marked so narrow on our charts, by mea- 
surement I found to be about thirty-six miles across, and now 
I pushed eagerly on to a further view of this noble inlet." 

The natural snow-clad aspect of the bleak cliffs that 
surround the head of the bay, seemed changed by the 
presence of a more genial clime, the side of Cape Alex- 
ander itself being streaked with bright green grasses and 
moss, and the neighbouring hills to the northward were 
black instead of snow-capped, evidently of secondary for- 
mation. The discoveries made by Captain Inglefield com- 
prise 600 miles of new coast line. He also remained 
within the arctic circle two months later than the Govern- 
ment expedition under Captain Austin the previous year, 
having reached it three months later; and yet accom- 
plished (independent of sailing) 1,474 miles under steam, 
bringing home with him still sixty-six tons of fuel. 

Sir Franris Beaufort, the hydrographer to the Ad- 
miralty, in his report, speaking of these important surveys 
performed, says of Smith's Sound, " This may well De 
called a valuable discovery, for Baffin merely saw a break 
in the coast, and Boss and Parry could only just perceive 
the looming of the mountains at the distance or ninety 
miles. 

"Murchison Strait was likewise another important 
geographical discovery, for "Whale Sound, with which it is 
connected, was supposed to\>© oiA^r *.^s<^^sst^ 
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it now appears to be a wide passage, and to be the limits 
of the continent of Greenland. 

" In the third place, the ice having prevented Captain 
Austin from entering Jones' Sound, but which seemed to 
him to be only a deep bay, now turns out to be another 
channel to the northward, through the great cluster of 
Parry Islands." 

The results of this interesting voyage have furnished 
many facts possessing an important bearing on the present 
and future searching expeditions ; and confirm the follow- 
ing opinions thrown out by Mr. Petermann. 

1. That Sir John Franklin has not been wrecked, and 
has not perished in the northern part of Baffin's Bay, and 
along its western shore. 

2. That the Polar Seas even in very high latitudes, are 
perfectly navigable during a certain perioa of the year. 

3. That this period of navigableness in the comparatively 
high latitudes is not in the middle of summer, (when the 
seas through which access is to be had are usually encum- 
bered with ice,) but at the end of the summer season, 
or at its beginning, before the great ice masses are 
dislodged from the coast and drifted southward. 

4. That certain animals, fit for food, are more or less 
abundant even in the highest latitudes. 

Bearing the preceding points in mind, and assuming 
that Sir J. Franklin has gone up Wellington Channel, and 
there found before him a sea of considerable extent, and 
navigable like that to the north of Baffin's Bav. the auea* 
tion arises, how is it possible that nine years have now 
passed without Sir John Franklin's having been able 
to pass out of that sea into the sea situated to the 
north of Behring's Strait, in the direction of either the 
American or the Siberian shores P The most feasible 
solution of this question that suggests itself to me, is 
that a tract of land may have hitherto prevented hig 
progress in that region. There are reasons for con- 
jecturing that such a tract of land may extend from the 
land seen by Captain Kellett, to the north of Behring's 
Straits, as far as the eastern coasts of Greenland, with- 
out a single opening. At all events it admits of scarcely 
any doubt that the sea to the north of Baffin's Bay can 
have no connexion with the Polar Basin, nor even with 
the sea beyond. 

All this has been done, an immense line of coast inves- 
tigated, and yet the question is not set at rest. In 
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October, 1851, tlio officers and crew of Sir Edward Bel* 
oher'fl squadron arrived home, with Captain M'Clure and 
tho crew of the Investigator. The Assist ance and Resolute, 
with their tenders, Pioneer and Intrepid and the Investi- 
gator, were so firmly blocked up in tho ice, that it was 
found impossible to liberate them; and after making ail 
secure, they were abandoned by Sir Edward Belcher's 
orders, and their officers and crews arrived home in the 
Phixnhc, North Star, and Talbot store ships, which had 
been sent to their relief. During the whole of her pe- 
rilous voyage of nearly four years, the Investigator lost 
but one officer and fiVe men out of a crew of sixty-five. 

norES AND FEARS, AND COURSE OF OPEFATIOXS FOLLOWED 
FOB TERMINATING THE SEARCH. 

In an ablv written and interesting letter from Lady 
Franklin to the President of the United States, expressing 
her sincere and profound gratitude for the service which 
has already been rendered to the Arctic cause by the 
Vnited States Government, she savs, " The result of the 
late operations of the allied squadrons, though falling short 
of our nopes and expectations, are neither insignificant nor 
devoid of great encouragement for the future. They prove, 
in the first place, that the missing ships escaped all the 
catastrophes which the tain: -hearted and despairing had 
predicted of them in their out* ard voyage, and arrived in 
safety at the first winter quar:ers. where were the graves 
of those men belonging to the discovery ship*, and buried, 
apparentlv with great care and decorum ; attesting that 
the ships' companies were no: only in life, but, as other 
auniist&kcable signs cor.ibir.e to prove, in circumstances of 
security, comfort, and jle:i:y. &:;d full of vigour. Again, 
the future field ofseare:i has been narrowed, and the ex- 
ploration of Captain Austin's oru.ers over the ice. carried 
on with a spirit and persevorar.ee which makes me proud 
that they are my couv.:rv:v.en. ::svir.£ siown that our ships 
could no: have pursued a sou:h-w«: course; while the 
discoveries of Captain Fcur.y. oouiue:ed wiih equal energy 
and sp;r.:. in a nor. i-"* est .r.rev ::ou. leave no room ^to 
doub: t^.*: tic clear w*:^ n? :l*.ere came upon w*s she first 
opened by r.w husband's sl-'ps. ±n,l:ha: they pursued their 
w*y tew^vis Vehr." i's >:r.v*: iv. a h*^i n.-rihera Laeittide. 
Thu* our tuture e5or» have a mere con tried and definite 
It nuv b* airui<vi u-v» *h< *.»■* uarigt^xs ape 
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to be looked for with every hope of success, in the space 
lying between 100° and 180° of west longitude and any 
parallel of latitude north of 75°. It would appear, therefore, 
that to secure the completeness of the searcn, it should be 
commenced simultaneously at both ends, and that no single 
expedition going up Wellington Channel should be con- 
sidered to nave exhausted its work till it emerged in 
Behring's Strait, or, in other words, accomplished a north- 
west passage ; nor any expedition starting from Behring's 
Strait deem its object attained till it comes out in Wel- 
lington Channel or Baffin's Bay ; or, in other words, per- 
formed the north-west passage. We derive infinite com- 
fort from the proofs which the late expeditions have given 
us, that considerable resources exist in those northern 
portions of the Arctic regions which have now been ap- 
proached, for the support of human life, and very satisfac- 
tory, also, is the additional experience gained in confirma- 
tion of all former evidence, that the Arctic climate is in 
itself favourable to health, and that the loss of ]ife attend- 
ing the expeditions is, in spite of the risks and accidents 
incidental to them, far less than the average in any other 
quarter of the globe. With these facts before us, and with 
no proof or even sign of any sudden calamity having over- 
taken them and cut short tneir progress, it seems not pre- 
sumptuous, but within the bounds of a reasonable and 
modest calculation of probabilities, to conclude the lost 
navigators have only not been found because they were 
already beyond the reach of the efforts which have been 
made to come upon their track, limited as their efforts have 
hitherto been to the duration of a single season. The 
discovery ships were years ahead of all their pursuers, 
and, while the latter nad advanced hardly beyond the 
starting post, they were struggling towards the goal. If 
misfortune has indeed overwhelmed them, — and how shall 
I dare refuse to believe in such a possibility P — it has been 
in the strenuous ardent pursuit of their duty, and not in 
the early and timid abandonment of it, as they would 
seem to imply who gratuitously suppose that our brave 
countrymen turned back at the end oi a single winter, and 
perished on their way home. It was the known determi- 
nation of my husband, and is recorded by him in his last 
letter from the borders of the ice, to renew his attempts 
year after year, and if foiled in one direction to try an- 
other. * * * I cannot but regard the rescue of my 
husband and his companions, and the accomoUahmfcrck <& 
the new passage, as nearly identical <&\bw&. ^asS.^a 
researches which have hitherto "been Tfiio& ~ ~ VfcM " 
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subjected to no other restrictions than the accomi 
ment of the one objector the other, so long as the lives of 
those employed were not necessarily sacrificed, we might 
not perhaps have had to mourn over a series of bitter 
disappointments. It is only by haying the same objects 
in view as the original expedition, and pursuing it with the 
same steadfast perseverance, that we can hope to solve the 
mystery." 

Another searching expedition, consisting of the Ad-* 
vance, fitted out again by Mr. Grinnell, left the Ame- 
rican shores in April, 1853. The former surgeon, Mr. 
Kane, promoted to Lieutenant, was in charge of it. 
A more judicious selection could not have been made.— 
Though before serving in but a subordinate capacity, 
he signally distinguished himself for his intelligence 
and energy. In one essential qualification he stood 
especially pre-eminent ; that qualification was faith. He 
firmly believed that Sir John was yet a living man, and 
that ne could be rescued from his place of confinement by 
human means . His heart was thoroughly in the enterprise, 
and his zeal, it was certain, would not fail so long as * 
vestige of hope remained. 

On July 23rd, 1853, he was at TJppernavik, in Green- 
land, and was pushing on in his brig tor some safe harbour 
on the eastern side of Smith's Sound, then he would leave 
his ship, and proceed with an exploring party of twenty 
or thirty men towards the north, with sledges, dogs, and 
gutta-percha boats. This locality is 230 miles to the 
north of Beechy Island, the starting point of Sir Edward 
Belcher, and seventy miles north of the utmost limits 
seen or recorded in Wellington Channel. At a meeting 
of the St. John's Lodge of Newfoundland, in June of that 
year, after the receipt of a cordial address and a masonic 
nag, Dr. Kane thus explained to his brother masons his 
hope and sentiments in regard to the further search for 
our long absent brother of the mystic tie, Sir John 
Franklin :— 

** Allow me to explain to you the rationale of the present 
undertaking, and to state tne grounds on which our hopes 
of its success are based, as this may be desirable to remove 
misapprehensions which too widely and too generally pre- 
vail upon this subject. To those whose knowledge is 
obtained and whose judgment is formed at the fireside, 
this may indeed appear to be a wild and hopeless expedi- 
tion ; but those whose practical knowledge is derived from 
exploration, scientinc xeaewrch, and hard experience in 
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those regions towards which our course is now directed, 
have formed a far different opinion, and their acquisition 
of knowledge constitutes them the best judges ; for in 
their belief the probability amounts to all but certainty, 
that either Sir John Franklin, or at least the greater part 
of his brave band, and most likely all of them, are still 
alive, and may yet be restored to their families, their 
friends, and to the world. 

" Against this probability are only to be placed the muta- 
tions and chances to which, under ordinary circumstances, 
human life is everywhere liable ; for it is almost certain 
that Sir John and his noble crew could not have been ex- 
posed to danger arising from any catastrophe : icebergs in 
the region to which he has been traced are things unknown, 
nor yet are there seas there, in a nautical sense, by which 
their lives would be imperilled 2— the only accident that 
could befal them would be from the sudden closing in of 
the ice, characterised by the term of ' nipping/ but even 
from that there are almost always time and means to afford 
escape; and, consequently, a carefully -formed opinion, 
based on reliable data, is now entertained among scientific 
and experienced men, such as Sir Roderick Murchison, and 
Commander Penny of your own nation, and of numbers 
among us, whose practical knowledge of those regions adds 
weight to their authority, — that this little band of martyrs 
to science, or at any rate, the greatest part of them, are still 
alive, and if the search be faithfully persevered in, that 
they will yet be found." 

Lieut. fcane's expedition, although energetically con- 
ducted, added nothing to our stock of knowledge re- 
specting the missing expedition, because it was directed 
in a wrong channel. It was doubted whether Sir John 
Franklin proceeded in the spring of 1857 westward, or 
northward up Wellington Channel. His instructions ex- 
pressly enjoined the former course, but an extensive 
search by means of sledges, in that direction, extending 
to 103° 25' along the south shore, and to 114° 20' along 
the north shore, afforded no indication that such was the 
course actually pursued. It was the opinion entertained 
generally by the officers of both the English and American 
expeditions, that Sir John prosecuted his course by the 
open sea north-west of the W ellington and Victoria Chan- 
nels, and was shut up in the almost boundless region of 
water, ice, and land that extends between Victoria Chan- 
nel and the high and extensive lands north of West 
Georgia, considered by some to be a eontinuatijQHL<& Vbfe 
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range of mountains seen off Cape Jakan on the coast of 
Asia. That there is a great polar basin with a higher 
temperature than that of the Arctic zone, abounding with 
animal life, and ample means for human subsistence, was 
plainly set forth by Captain Penny, in 1850, as his decided 
conviction. This opinion was substantiated by Captain 
Inglefield, when he returned from a short steamer cruise of 
four months up Baffin Bay, in 1852, and presented a report 
of his observations to the Royal Geographical Society. 
That gallant navigator attained the latitude of 78° 35', 
about 120 miles farther north than the highest point ever 
before reached. He passed through a channel some thirty- 
five miles in width, and found an immense extent of open 
water before him; but was prevented from proceeding 
forward by a tremendous gale which his little steamer was 
poorly adapted to encounter. It is Captain Inglefield's 
opinion that Baffin Bay is misnamed, and is in fact an 
arm of communication between the Atlantic and the Arctic 
Oceans. 

On the 31st of May, 1845, we have a pleasant account 
of the missing expedition and its commander, in a letter 
from Captain Fitzjames to Mr. Barrow, of the Admiralty. 

He writes thus : — 

"Sir John Franklin is delightful, active, energetic, 
and evidently even now persevering. What he has 
been we all know. I think it will turn out that he 
is nowise altered. He is full of conversation and inter- 
esting anecdotes of his former voyages. I would not 
lose him for the command of the expedition, for I have a 
real regard — I may say, affection — for him, and believe 
this is felt by all of us. I have not seen much of Crorier 
yet, but what I have seen I like, and I think he is just 
made for a second to Sir John Franklin. In our mess 
we are all very happy ; we have a most agreeable set of 
men, and I could suggest no change, except that I wish 
you were with us." 

Again, on the 1st of July : — " The only difficulty I had 
was to get Sir John to shorten sail when it was wanted. 
He is full of life and energy, with good judgment and a 
capital memory,— one of the best I know. His conversa- 
tion is delightful, and most instructive ; and of all men he 
is the most fitted for the command of an enterprise re- 
quiring sound sense and great perseverance. I have 
learnt much from him, and consider myself most fortunate 
in being with such a man ; and he is full of benevolence 
and kindness withal." 

The following extract oi tAektae fom\A*T&R*Kx&.^« 
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holme, of the Erebus, will also serve to show the pleasant 
anticipations of success which prevailed throughout the 
party; and the happy terms on which they were with 
each other:— 

" On board, we are as comfortable as it is possible to be. 
I need hardly tell you how much we are all delighted with 
our captain. He has, I am sure, won not only tne respect 
but the love of every person on board, by his amiable 
manner and kindness to all ; and his influence is always 
employed for some good purpose, both among the officers 
and men. He has been most successful m his selec- 
tion of officers, and a more agreeable set could hardly be 
found. 

" Sir John is in much better health than when we left 
England, and really looks ten years younger. He takes an 
active part in everything that goes on; and his long 
experience in such services as this makes him a most 
valuable adviser. July 10th. — The transport is just re- 
ported clear ; so I hope that we may be able to swing the 
ships to-morrow, and get away on Saturday. We are 
very much crowded ; in fact, not an inch of stowage has 
been lost, and the decks are still covered with casks, &e. 
Our supply of coals has encroached seriously on the ship's 
stowage ; but as we consume both this and provisions as 
we go, the evil will be continually lessening. 

It may be interesting to know the official account of 
the fresh provisions supplied by the Admiralty to these 
ships ; it was as follows : — Preserved meat, in tins, 
32,0181bs. ; soup, pints, 17,416; gravy, pints, 2176; 
vegetables, 80761bs. ; potatoes, 26321bs. This is besides 
the usual naval rations of salt provisions for three years. 

The annexed account of their additional resources is so 
important, as being the latest intelligence, that I cannot 
abridge it :— 

" Eobert Martin, now master and commander of the 
whale ship Intrepid, of Peterhead, solemnly and sincerely 
declares, that on the 22nd day of July, 1845, when in 
command of the whale ship Enterprise, of Peterhead, in 
lat. 75° 10' long. 66° W., calm weather, and towing, the 
Erebus and Terror were in company. These ships were 
alongside the Enterprise for about fifteen minutes. The 
declarant conversed with Sir John Franklin and Mr. Keid, 
his ice master. The conversation lasted all the time the 
ships were close. That Sir John, in answer to a question by 
the declarant, if he had a good supply of provision *sA 
how long he expected them to last, &tato<l&«»\iVOu&L\gfi&r 
visions for five years, and if it ^?ete Tftraftrors \*& wi» 
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'make them spin out seven years ;* and he said farther, 
that he would lose no opportunity of killing birds, and 
whatever else was useful that came in the way, to keep 
np their stock, and that he had plenty of powder and shot 
for the purpose. That Sir John also stated that he had 
already got several casks of birds salted, and had then two 
shooting parties out — one from each ship. The birds were 
very numerous ; many would fall at a single shot ; and 
the declarant has himself killed forty at a shot with white 
peas. That the birds are very agreeable food, are in taste 
and size somewhat like young pigeons, and are called by 
the sailors ' roches.' 

" That on the 26th or 28th of the said month of July two 

Sarties of Sir John's officers, who had been out shooting, 
ined with the declarant, on board the Enterprise, There 
was a boat with six from each ship. Their conversation 
was to the same effect as Sir John's. They spoke of 
expecting to be ab? nt four, or five, or perhaps six years. 
These officers also i aid that the ships would winter where 
they could find a convenient place, and in spring push on 
as far as possible, and so on year after year, as the deter- 
mination was to push on as far as practicable. 

" That on the following day an invitation was brought 
to the declarant, verbally, to dine with Sir John, but the 
wind shifted, and the Enterprise having cut through the 
ice about a mile and a half, the declarant was obliged to 
decline the invitation. That he saw the Erebus and Ihrror 
for two days longer ; they were still lying at an iceberg, 
and the Enterprise was moving slowly down the country. 
That so numerous were the birds mentioned, and so favour- 
able was the weather for shooting them, that a very large 
number must have been secured during the time the 
declarant was in sight of the two ships. That from the 
state of the wind and weather for a period of ten days, 
during part of which declarant was not in sight of the two 
ships, the best opportunity was afforded for securing the 
birds. That the birds described are not to be fotmd at 
all places on the fishing ground during the whaling m mvn, 
but are met with in vast numbers every season on certain 
feeding banks and places for breeding ; and it was consi- 
dered at the time by the declarant a most fortunate cir- 
cumstance that the Erebus and Terror had fallen in with 
so many birds, and that the state of the weather wis so 
favourable for securing large numbers of them. The 
declarant has himself had a sunply of the same deserqstkn 
of birds, which ke\>t freak una ^c*A fanta%<j&vse wmm i Wes 
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fit Davis's Straits, and the last were as good as the fin* 
of them." 

In a letter also published in the Times newspaper, 
from Mr. Sutherland, surgeon of the Sophia, the 
tender to the Lady Franklin, Captain Penny, lie states, 
"had Sir John Franklin any wish to increase his stock of 
provisions by the use of the birds called 'roches,* he 
could obtain them in thousands where the Enterprise of 
Peterhead parted with him ; and as to stowage, the daily 
allowance of 138 men would soon make room for a few 
casks of salted birds. Moreover, he would also learn 
that sea-fowl will keep in the Arctic regions during the 
three short months of summer, if they be exposed to the 
cold and a free current of air. And there is no doubt hie 
ingenuity would suggest to him what the Esquimaux have 
practised for thousands of years — to wit, preserving 
masses of animal substances, such as whale's flesh by 
means of ice, during; the summer months, when it may 
be easily obtained, for their use during winter." 

There was more danger to be apprehended from 
the well-known energy and zeal of the explorers than 
from any other cause. Franklin left our shores feeling 
that the eyes of the civilized world were on him, and that 
it was hoped and expected he would accomplish what oar 
most learned hydrographen regard as feasible ; although 
failure has characterized so many attempts to pass from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, round the north coast 
of America. Franklin was well aware that if he succeeded 
his fame would be heralded abroad; and he would not 
abandon his enterprise -as long as strength remained. 

" Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
To scorn delights and live laborious days." 

He would not give up the straggle with mighty icebergs and 
thick-ribbed ice as long as the smallest chance of obtaining 
the much-desired prize remained. It is recorded that what 
attempts were made to dissuade Sir Martin Frobisher 
from engaging in the discovery of a north-west passage, 
he answered, " It k the only thing in the world that is 
left yet undone, whereby a notable mind might be male 
famous and fortunate." 

Sir John Franklin, in the narrative of his first Arctao 
journey, writing then of Sir Edward Parry, uses dbtetv 
vatkms which jnay be applied with equal force, and fctst 
slight alteration, to his own oase :— 

" H" task," he observes, "is doub&eta «aL«*feaxN* 
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and if ultimately successful, may occupy two, and perhaps 
three seasons ; but confiding, as I do, from personal know- 
ledge, in his perseverance and talent for surmounting 
difficulties, the strength of his ships, and the abundance 
of provisions with which they are stored, I have very little 
apprehension of his safety. * As I understand his object 
was to keep the coast of America close on board, he will 
find in the spring of the year, before the breaking up of 
the ice can permit him to pursue his voyage, herds of aeer 
flocking in abundance to all parts of the coast, which may 
be procured without difficulty; and even later in the 
season, additions to his stock of provisions may be ob- 
tained on many parts of the coast, should circumstances 
give him leisure to send out hunting parties. With the 
trawl, or seine-nets, also, he may almost everywhere get 
abundance of fish, even without retarding his progress. 
Under these circumstances, I do not conceive that he 
runs any hazard of wanting provisions, should his voyage 
be prolonged even beyond the latest period of time 
which is calculated upon. Drift-wood may be gathered 
at many places in considerable quantities ; and there is a 
fair prospect of his opening a communication with the 
Esquimaux, who come down to the coast to kill seals in 
the spring, previous to the ice breaking up ; and from 
whom, if he succeeds in conciliating their good-will, he 
may obtain provision, and much useful assistance." 
In June, 1851, Mr. John Hilton, in an interesting letter, 

Sublished in the Manchester Guardian, suggested the 
esirability of trying the route between Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla ; and the following are extracts from his com- 
munication : — 

" Upon an inspection of the globe, and bearing in mind 
the foregoing remarks, I think your readers will agree 
with me in stating that the most favourable route for as- 
certaining the fate of our missing countrymen is for the 
ships proceeding north, say between Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla, and then, as the ice permits, so as to come 
down towards the southward again m about long. 130° W., 
sending out boats daily east and west, and finally m^Vm* 
their egress by Lancaster Sound or Behring's Straits, fi 
appears, in mv opinion, to be an erroneous idea the puhhc 
entertain of the North Polar Sea being an impenetrable 
barrier of ice. Perhaps the following statement may as- 
sist in removing much prejudice and doubt of the practi- 
cability of a North Polar passage. The idea of a Aorta 
Polar passage to ttie l^asX 1i\&ft» *«*& first suggested 
in the year 1527, by ^B^VT\.T\iOT^^^T^T^*i^^^c^i 
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who, in a letter addressed to Dr. Ley, states : — ' It is as 
probable that the cosmographers should be mistaken in 
the opinion of the Polar regions being impassable from 
extreme cold, as it has been found they were in supposing 
the countries under the line to be uninhabitable from ex- 
cessive heat.' In the year 1609, Jonas Poole, in the 
Amity, made an unsuccessful attempt to penetrate to the 
North Pole, and, in concluding the account of his voyage, 
states — ' I assure myself a passage may be attained this 
way by the Pole, as any unknown way whatsoever, by 
reason the sun doth give a great heat in this climate, and 
the ice is nothing so huge as I have seen in lat. 73° N/ 
In 1615, Fotherby, upon the termination of his voyage, 
says : — ' Although I have not attained my desire, yet, for- 
asmuch as it appears not yet to the contrary, but that 
there is a spacious sea betwixt Groinland and Spitzbergen, 
although much pestered with ice;' and, with perseverance, 
he believed a passage might be attained. In the year 1773, 
the Royal Society made application, through the Earl of 
Sandwich, to his Majesty King George the Third, for an 
expedition to try how far navigation was practicable to- 
wards the North Pole, and which his Majesty was pleased 
to direct should be undertaken. Captain C. J. Phipps, 
afterwards Earl of Mulgrave, had the honour of being en- 
trusted with the conduct of this expedition. Like previous 
voyagers, they did not attain their object. In 1606, Baffin 
advanced as high as lat. 81° N. In 1751, Captain M'Cullam 
attained the lat. 83° 3CK N., where he found an open sea 
and fair weather. In 1754, Captain Wilson, in the month 
of June, advanced to lat. 83° N., and as high as 81° 
found the sea clear of ice as far as he could see. At the 
same time, Captain Guy, after four days of foggy weather, 
was carried to the same spot; and Mr. Stevens, a most accu- 
rate observer, was driven off Spitzbergen by a southerly wind 
which blew for several days, and until he reached the lati- 
tude 84° 30' N. during the whole of which time he met 
with very little ice, and did not find the cold excessive. 
Captain Sir W. E. Parry, in his attempt to reach the 
North Pole in 1827, found the ice more broken up to the 
northward than to the southward, and which caused him 
to abandon the attempt of reaching the Pole by travelling 
over the ice. 

" I was informed personally, by a sailor who sailed with 
Captain Scoresby, senior, that he well remembered their 
being North of 83°, and at that time there was no ice in sight, 
and a very heavy swell on. A very diatm^&Ve^. &H&& 
writer of the present day, relates the case ot nO&s&&/ 
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pooned by a Greenland ship, getting away, and being 
afterwards taken on the east coast of America with, the 
Gieenlander*s harpoon in her. Sir John Franklin, during 
hit overland route from the Coppermine River toward! 
the eastward, and when in lat. 6*r N. and long. HOP W., 
saw great quantities of driftwood ; and the met of audi 
being found about Spitzbergen and the Greenland coast; 
not only proves the existence of a North. Polar passage, 
bat the certainty of there being an open communication 
every season, or thereabouts, or how could the wood flow 
with" the current ? "Would not its progress be staid, sup- 
posing the North Polar sea to be an impenetrable barrier 
of ice r Again, where must the whale abovementioned 
have obtained fresh air during her passage across, if this 
impenetrable barrier existed P Captain Sir W. £. Parry 
states the drift of the ice to be about the rate of four miles 
per diem towards the southward. — is it reasonable to sup* 
pose that sufficient ice can form during the summer months 
to supply the drift? 

'* Taking the above facts into consideration, it cannot bs 
denied that the North Polar route offers the moat favour- 
able plan for ascertaining the fate of our unfortunate 
countrymen; and from personal observations made in 
1849, 1 can assert that, in Davis Straits, we found less ies 
to the northward than we met towards the southward. 
This is easily accounted for from the fact of the current in 
the Greenland sea setting to the S.W., and in Behring'i 
Strait it flows N.E.. again proving the existence of a com- 
munication between the Atlantic and Pacilic Oceans by a 
North Polar passage." 

In January, 1852, Air. Augustus Petermann, an emi- 
nent geographer, published in the AtAenaum his en- 
larged views on the same subject, which, with some valu- 
able data on the abundance of animal life in the Arctis 
regions, he has since published in a separate form.* In 
this pamphlet he states, that a line drawn from Melville 
Island to the Herald and Plover Islands (north of Behring s 
Strait) and another from Melville Island to Spitzbergen 
on the American side, would, with the Siberian coasts and 
islands on the Asiatic side, include the space in which 
Franklin must have been arrested, a space of fearful ex- 
tent, when it is considered that the whole of the regions 
hitherto explored by the various expeditions sent in search 
of him, are scarcely one-third of those which remain un- 
explored. 
The very fact inat no «£&&>& ex^dLtion has been sell 
* •• The HcaicU foi YittoMfcar 1jcx.^«a «At«k vwa. 
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out in that direction, and that no proper attempt hat 
been made in any vessel, or by any nation, to proceed 
northwards in that sea, ought to have stimulated to such 
an expedition. If only one of the eleven vessels engaged 
in the search for Sir John Franklin, in the summer ofl850^ 
in Baffin's Bay and Lancaster Sound alone, had been 
despatched in that direction, it would probably have 
eclipsed, in geographical discovery alone, all Polar ex- 
peditions as yet undertaken ; for the possibility of reaching 
the North Pole through the Spitsbergen sea, will not now 
long remain a matter of doubt, or a desideratum. 

When it is considered that no ice whatever in that 
region is met with till Bear Island is reached, only 
1500 miles from Woolwich, and that thence to the 80th 
parallel there is another distance of only 500 miles, and 
that this could be performed by a steamer in less than 
a fortnight, and at a most trifling cost, if compared 
with the sums which have been spent in Arctic and 
Antarctic undertakings; and if, at such trifling risk, a 
problem can be solved, which, irrespectively of Frank- 
lin's expedition, is of the highest geographical interest, 
and discoveries would probably be made of great import- 
ance to the whale fishery ; — then, indeed, it must be looked 
on as a disgrace in the history of Arctic navigation thai 
such a small undertaking has not long since been ac- 
complished beyond Wellington Channel, and some of 
the other northern straits in the hope of getting into the 
Polar basin. 

Fatal errors (observes Captain Sir Charles Wilkes of the 
United States Navy) have been made in attempting the 
search in vessels, it being quite evident to the simplest 
mind, that if ships can track Sir John, he certainly would 
be enabled to get out. Therefore, it always has appeared 
to me absurd nonsense and a waste both of time, energy, 
and money to keep vessels, the scene of whose operations 
must be limited to the line of the fast ice. 

The futile attempts of search around the icy bays is no 
less so. The only and true course is a thorough explora- 
tion over the ice by sledges or boats, making the advance, in 
all directions, under a well organized plan and on a regular 
base of operations, but particularly to the westward from 
Wellington Channel, where his trail was struck. The end 
in view of a future search ought to be to examine narrowly 
the Arctic region, which must and will result in the discovery 
of some tidings, either affirmative or negative, of the fate of 
this gallant man and his companions. It behoves the govern- 
ment of Great Britain to consider the aaaTfcVi «*^oro\rafc 
begun, and it ought and must \>c conXifliue^L *a >&fcWSftR* i 
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great nation, under whose flag and in whose service Sir John 
and his companions have risked, and are, if alive, enduring 
great privations. The cost is nothing compared with the 
glory of effecting their rescue, worth tenfold the efforts 
litherto made to find and effect a north-west passage. 

No one who has not had personal communication with 
the brave men who have been engaged in this work of 
mercy, can perhaps appreciate the immense exertion of their 
labours in that severe climate ; yet out of the ten searching 
vessels engaged during three years on the eastern side, 
including the Americans, but one man died, nor did any 
casualty occur either to the ships themselves, or to the various 
boating and sledge parties. Indeed not more than twenty 
deaths have occurred during all the Arctic voyages of dis- 
covery of thepresentcentury,outofsomel500menemployed, 
and scarcely half of these are fairly attributable to the 
severity of the climate, or the perils and dangers encountered. 

The accounts of the animal life and capabilities of the 
Arctic regions are interesting, even though the great ques- 
tion of the fate of our missing voyagers is solved. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Hong-Kong, 
March 28 , 1852, bears upon this subject : — " There have been 
here no less than thirty-seven whalers from the Arctic 8eas. 
It may interest you to know, that they almost all believe 
that Sir John Franklin is safe, and that he has got through 
the ice barriers into inner waters, where he will not be 
reached until a mild season arrives, which they assert the 
present will be. They say Franklin will not suffer for 
want of food, and give strange accounts of the Esqui- 
maux vibrating from the Asiatic to the American conti- 
nent, and back again, carrying their boats, made of skins 
and whalebone, over the ice, and launching them when 
they meet with open water. They all confirm the fact, 
that the whales found in Bchring's Strait, and in Baffin's 
Bay are the same species ; proving the existence of a pas- 
sage ; for a whale of the Arctic species has never been 
seen to the south of the 22nd degree of latitude ; so they 
cannot have doubled either of the Capes (of Good Hope or 
Cape Horn), and the whale is under the necessity of making 
his presence known, by coming to the surface to blow." 

Dr. Eae tells us "in 1846-7, 1 wintered at Repulse Bay, 
with a party of twelve men, only two of whom, before 
arriving there, had ever practised deer shooting, and 
two others were fishermen. We had little op no fuel, 
that could be properly so called; the mud with which 
our storehouse was plastered never dried, but only froze, 
and it was so cold inside that a man, one night, got his 
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knee frost-bitten, although he had one of his companions 
under the blankets with him. Yet we suffered no 
privation as regarded food, except that during the shortest 
days, we took only one mealier diem, as a precautionary 
measure, not knowing how late it might be in the spring 
before the reindeer migrated northward. 

" That we were not much the worse for our exposure to 
cold and low diet may be inferred from the fact, that, in 
the spring, we traced about 500 miles of new coast, form- 
ing the shores of Committee Bay, in doing which I and 
one of my men travelled on foot upwards of 1000 miles, 
and were, on our return (although rather low in flesh), as 
sound and well as when we started. 

" When leaving York Factory, Hudson's Bay, in June, 
1846, we had not more than four months' provisions with 
us ; when we returned to that place, after an absence of 
fourteen months and twenty-tnree days, we had still a 
third of our original stock of provisions on hand, showing 
that we had by our own exertions, in a country previously 
totally unknown to us, obtained the means of subsistence for 
twelve months. Why may not Sir John Franklin's party 
do the same P If he has been providentially thrown on or 
near a part of the coast where reindeer and fish are at all 
numerous, surely out of so many officers and men, sports- 
men may be found, after some practice, expert enough to 
shoot the former, and fishermen to seize or net the latter, 
or take them with hook and line set under the ice." 

Dr. Rae and his party, when in Repulse Bay, shot 162 
deer, which, with 200 partridges and a few salmon, were 
stored in their snow-built larder for their winter stock. 
A couple of seals, which had been shot, produced oil 
enough for their lamps, and by nets set in the lake, under 
the ice, a few more salmon were now and then caught. 
In the beginning of March the reindeer began to migrate 
northward, and although they were very shy one was shot. 

The expeditions by land and sea, of the past ten years 
have at least been attended with these beneficial results — 
the very important geographical discoveries made of 
land to the north of Behring's Strait, of extensive open 
waters and available channels in Wellington Strait and 
Jones' and Smith's Sounds, Regent Inlet, and the dis- 
covery of an outlet westward, thence to Victoria Strait 
(making North Somerset an island). 

Although the determination of the fate of the party 
has rendered all speculation futile, yet it may not be oat 
of place to retain the following observations and facts here. 

1st. That Sir John Franklin's party would not wait t« 
increase their stock of provisions until the a^v^sJa. ' 
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want, but would avail themselves from the very firH of 
the resources of the country, in fish, animals, and birds, 
and thus husband their own stores. 

These resources arc well known to be in certain q u art ers 
abundant; and I may add the obvious ^ argument that 
where Esquimaux live, other men may exist also. 

2nd. As to the want of fuel, if even the sacrifice of one 
of the ships was not resorted to, this might be met by the 
chance supply of drift-wood and of blubber, the usual fuel 
of the Esquimaux. # * 

In his second journey to the westward, Franklin found 
at Garry's Island, off the mouth of the Mackenzie, num- 
bers of moose, and rein-deer, and foxes ; several kinds of 
gulls, dotterel, geese, cranes, and swans, were flocking 
around its shores. 

During the autumn, their fishing was so successful, thai 
the nets yielded daily from 300 to 800 fish of the kind 
called herring-salmon, and occasionally trout, carp, and 
other fish. 

Sir John Richardson, speaking from the experience of 
his boat voyages, on this occasion, says :— " There is such 
an abundance of drift timber on almost every part of the 
coast, that a sufficient supply of fuel for a ship might easily 
be collected." And he adds, " should the course of events 
ever introduce a steam vessel into those seas, it may be 
important to know that, in coasting the shores between 
Cape Bathurst and the Mackenzie, firewood sufficient for 
her dailv consumption may be gathered." 

The Parry group of islands seem to abound in animaTa : 
when Sir E. Parry wintered here, at Melville Island, in 
1819-20, they were most numerous, and the visit of Lieut. 
M'Clintock and his party last year, proves that they are 
still as plentiful, and as easily to be procured. 

Parry's party, in a few hunting excursions, obtained 3 
musk oxen, 24 deer, 63 hares, 53 geese, 59 ducks, 144 
ptarmigan, many gulls and other birds, amounting in 
weight to nearly 4000 lbs. of meat, or about 3J lbs. per 
month to each man. One of the musk oxen he killed 
weighed 700 lbs. Several bears and foxes were also 
seen. 

Lieut. M'Clintock, in his long and unparalleled sledge- 
journey, found that musk oxen, rein-deer, hares, and ptar- 
migan, still abound on Melville Island. His party killed 
four oxen out of about fifty seen, one rein-deer out of 
thirty-four seen, two bears and a wolf, seven hares out of 
eighty or ninety seen. The hares, he observes, were as 
tame as any one moat anxious to procure game could with. 
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Twenty ptarmigan were shot. Had it been his object, he 
remarks, he could easily have shot two-thirds of all the 
oxen he saw. The hares were often met with in flocks of 
twenty or thirty. The deer approached them within 
100 yards, with more of curiosity than fear, — and even 
after one was shot, the herd trotted round the party two 
or three times, before they finally deserted their fallen 
companion. 

All the other islands about this quarter are equally well 
supplied. In perusing, as I have done most carefully, 
the several Arctic Blue Books, just published by Parlia- 
ment, giving detailed accounts of the various exploring 
sledge parties, I have been particularly struck with the 
quantity of game which was fallen in with in all directions. 

Austin Island, and the shores southward and westward 
of Cape Walker, have also numerous animals, and are fre- 
quented by birds. So are Beaufort, Bathurst, and Corn- 
wallis Lands. In Wellington and Victoria Channels 
animal life is even more abundant, and there is little doubt 
Sir John Franklin took every opportunity of replenishing 
his stock while wintering at the entrance in 1845-46. 

Captain Penny and his officers found bears, seals, rein- 
deer, walruses, and hares, plentiful onthese shores. Thou- 
sands of ducks and sea-fowl of all sorts- were seen. They 
killed, during their short journey — three ptarmigan, four 
bears out of thirty-five seen, three seals* a walrus, and 
fourteen hares, and one reindeer ; a herd of twenty or 
thirty deer was seen. 

The following is a list of the animals killed by H.M.S. 
Assistance, and her tender, the Intrepid, between the date 
of their arrival at Whalefish Islands, June 15, 1850, and 
the time of leaving Baffin's Bay, on their return home, in 
August, 1851, or a little more than a year. Animals— 
thirteen bears, which were seen in great numbers in all 
directions j twenty-two foxes, mostly taken in traps about 
the winter quarters of the ships. They were botn nume- 
rous and well fed, and seen by all the travelling parties 
about the Parry group. JSTine hares — these were in good 
condition, weighing upwards- of ten pounds. They were 
found at Cornwallis Land, Griffith's Island, at Cape Walker, 
the shores of Wellington Channel, and Wolstenholme 
Sound, in Baffin's Bay. Four musk oxen, and one deer, 
on Melville Island. Three lemmings, a seal, and two 
narwhals, or sea-unicorns. 

Of birds, the number was very great— 'being, in all, 
3174 birds. 

Now, if we average these birds at one pound weight 
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each, and suppose the animals procured to yield another 
3000 lbs., we nave about 17 lbs of animal food for division 
daily amongst the crews. 

Captain Beechey, in his account of the voyage of Captain 
Buchan, tells us of the immense flocks of turds found on 
the shores and bays of Spitzbergen, where millions are on 
the wing at a time, and so close together, that thirty hare 
fallen at a single shot. The explorers of the rich min es 
of fossil ivory who go forth annually from Siberia to the 
northern islands, maintain themselves solely by hunting 
and fishing. 

In the last published work of Dr. Sir John Richardson, 
the old companion of Franklin, he repudiated the idea of 
the vessels being so utterly lost that no traces could be dis- 
covered of them. 

" That the ships were not suddenly wrecked by a storm, 
or overwhelmed by the pressure of the ice, may be con- 
cluded from facts gathered from the records of the Davis's 
Strait Whale Fishery, by which we learn, that of the 
many vessels which have been crushed by the ice, in the 
course of several centuries, the whole or greater part of 
the crews have almost always escaped with their boats. 
It is, therefore, scarcely possible to believe, that two 
vessels, so strongly fortified as the Erebus and Terror, 
and found by previous trials to be capable of sustaining so 
enormous a pressure, should both of them have been so 
suddenly crushed as to allow no time for active officers 
and men, disciplined and prepared for emergencies of the 
kind, to get out their boats. And having done so, they 
would have had little difficulty in reaching one of the 
many whaling vessels out there, or some of tne searching 
ships that have been employed for several years past. 
Moreover, had the ships oeen wrecked, some fragments 
of their spars or hulls would have been found floating by 
the whalers, or being cast on the shores which have been 
searched, would have been met with by either Europeans 
or natives. Neither are any severe storms recorded as 
having occurred then or there, nor did any unusual cala- 
mity befal the fishing vessels that years. 

" The present Admiral Sir John Ross, was more than 
four years absent and unheard of in the Arctic regions, 
yet he returned safe, with as many of his people as would 
probably have survived the ordinary contingencies of life 
nad they suffered no severity. Why then, should we 
utterly despair of those who, incomparably better pro- 
vided, have entered on another year of absence P If a 

^dy of men lived out, whilst unheard of, more than foul 
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years, why might not another body better set out, survive 
a fifth or a sixth year ? The good hand <rf a gracious pro- 
vidence being with them, they may survive this further 
trial, and Britain may yet be privileged to welcome back 
her all but lost sons to the land of their fathers."— Scoresby. 

In the early part of the 17th century, Barentz, who had 
been sent out by the Dutch to discover the north-west pas- 
sage, was wrecked, and with his companions, fifteen in num- 
ber, passed the entire winter in the 76th parallel of latitude, 
deriving a subsistence by eating foxes, which were abun- 
dant. They left their winter quarters on the breaking up 
of the ice in two open boats ; and after the most desperate 
exertions, continued during two months, they reached 
Kilduin, in Lapland, a distance of upwards of 1000 miles, 
with the loss of only two men. 

Such instances as these are full of cheering hope with 
regard to our missing navigators. 

The shores of Wolstenholme Sound are frequented 
by deer, bears, seals, walruses, foxes, hares, lemmings, 
wolverine, and all the varieties of sea fowl. At the Cary 
Islands about 1000 loons were obtained in a couple of 
days by the boats of the Assistance to preserve for the 
ship's company. Dovekies and rotges were also in abun- 
dance. 

In Lancaster Sound and its inlets, shoals of eider duck, 
brent geese, and large quantities of other birds, are con- 
tinually met with. 

In Kegent Inlet and Boothia Peninsula, Sir John Boss, 
when wintering in 1829-33, obtained vast quantities of 
food from animals indigenous to the country, and this 
almost through the entire year. Whales, seals, and nar- 
whals were numerous. The Esquimaux in the vicinity 
of their winter quarters, caught eighteen or twenty seals 
in a couple of days ; two musk oxen and very many bears 
of a large size were killed. Hares and foxes were ex- 
ceedingly common, and formed an every-day dish on their 
table. Grouse, ducks, and various water birds, were 
obtained without the least difficulty, and a tolerable sports- 
man was always able to bring home two or three brace of 
grouse and a leash of hares. 

Salmon of one or two pounds weight were taken in the 
lakes by thousands, and 4000 or 5000 were frequently 
netted at a draught. At all points of the inlet which 
they visited— Felix and Victoria Harbours, Batty and 
Garry Bays, Finny Point, Cascade Beach, &c, animals 
were equally plentiful. 

When the JSnterprise and Investigator wintered* t&Z^qiV 
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Leopold, in 1848-9, shooting parties of two men from wwL 
ship were stationed at Whaler Point ; and so plentiful 
were the dovekies and loon, that a bird per man was 
served out regularly to the ships' crews. From a record 
kept on board the Investigator, it appears that 4000 birds 
were killed, yielding 2500lbs. of meat ; but many were 
shot by individuals, of which no register was kept. More 
than one hundred foxes were caught, and liberated again, 
after copper collars had been fixed round their necks. 

Dr. ocoresby states, that Captain Parker, in the Trn&- 
Jove, in 1833, captured twenty-eiglit whales, and lost 
fifteen others, between Cape York and Cape Kater, in 
Begent inlet ; and they found the sea therein the month of 
July literally swarming with life. The numbers of the 
larger kind of arctic animals seen, as whales, narwhals, 
walruses, seals, bears, <fcc, were such as to have excited 
unmixed amazement, whilst birds innumerable of various 
species, almost covered the water. 

Sir John Richardson, in his recently published account 
of his searching journey, adduces statistics to show the 
abundance of game which rewarded the efforts of his hunt- 
ing parties in the winter of 1848-49. To the middle of 
April in the latter year, there were received into the 
storehouse attached to their winter quarters, 5191 fish, 
13,810 lbs. of fresh venison, 9220 lbs. of half-dry venison, 
360 lbs. of pounded meat, 353 lbs. of rein-deer fat, and 685 
rein-deer tongues. 

Mr. Isbister tells us that one of the last winters he 
passed in the Hudson's Bay Company territories was on 
the borders of the Arctic Sea, near the mouth of the 
Mackenzie ; and from their fisheries alone they found no 
difficulty in maintaining a large party of Europeans and 
natives, whom the novelty of the event had attracted 
around him. 

Sir John Franklin, in his account of his first journey to 
the shores of the Polar Soa, gives ample details and par- 
ticulars of the numerous birds and annuals which he met 
with in the Hudson's Bay Company's territories, and 
along the northern shores and islands of Arctic America. 
He speaks, too, of Mr. Isbister's making light of a long 
and fatiguing solitary journey, in search of a party of 
trading Indians, when -at one trmo he "was four days 
without food of any kind for himself or his dogs ; and 
when, on the point of killing one of the doss to satisrV 
his hunger, he happily met with a beaten track, which led 
him to some Indian lodges, where he was supplied With 

food* 
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In the barren grounds between Fort Enterprise and 
the mouth of the Coppermine, more than two hundred 
deer were shot in a very short time, and large flocks of 
waveys (Anas hyperborea) were met with, many of which 
fell to their guns. 

Their fishery at Fort Enterprise yielded 1200 white fish, 
weighing from two to three pounds each. Geese and 
ducks they also found abundant — indeed, too ^plentiful— 
for it is made a subject of complaint that the hunters were 
apt to waste upon them their ammunition given for killing 
deer. 

About two dozen musk oxen were slain at various times, 
and a bear or two. The hunters could often even beat 
down young geese with their sticks ; forty excellent salmon 
and white fish were taken at a draught near the Bloody 
Falls. 

They learnt from the Esquimaux, as well as from their 
own experience, that reindeer frequent the coast during 
summer, that fish are plentiful at the mouths of the rivers, 
and seals abundant, whilst drift-wood was found all along 
the shores. 

In Bathurst Inlet, and Austin and Melville Sounds, 
they shot many deer ; and bears and seals were plentiful, 
if they had required to take them. The shallows were 
covered with shoals of capeKn ; and their nets produced, 
from time to time, a great variety of fish, particularly 
salmon-trout, round fish, herrings, and so forth. They -also 
killed several swans, cranes, and gray geese. 

Sir John Richardson, speaking of the amount of food to 
be obtained in these regions, says : — 

" Deer migrate over the ice in the spring, from the 
main shore to Victoria and Wollaston lands, in large 
herds, and return in the autumn. These lands are also 
the breeding-places of vast flocks of snow geese ; so that, 
with ordinary skill in hunting, a large supply of food 
might be procured on their shores, in the months of June, 
July, and August. Seals are also numerous in those seas, 
ana are easily shot, their curiosity rendering them a ready 
prey to a boat party," 

13r. Rae, in Bewrching Wollaston Land, in May, 
1851, found abundance of drift wood about the shores. 
Many partridges were seen, but, as they were -shy, wa&w 
eleven were shot by himself and ids two men ; these birch 
were very large, and fine eating. Deer were very nume- 
rous, and several hares were seen ; but as they had abun- 
dance of provisions with them, no attempt was made to 
approach them 
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The inhabitants of thirteen Esquimaux lodges, whom 
they met with at Cane Hamilton, were all very Fat, having 
abundance of seal's fieph and fat, large quantities of which 
were carefully deposited in seal- skin bags under the 
snow. 

Capt. Fenny, in a letter to the Admiralty, on his return 
from the Arctic Seas in the autumn of 1851, stated that the 
high northern latitude once reached, comparative open 
water would be found. The climate improved, and in proof 
of this he states, that within Victoria Channel, at Point 
Surprise, lat. 70° 2', long. 95° 55', he found ducks on the 
17th of May, full a month earlier than in the lower lati- 
tude ; while the sea was even then so free from ice, that 
the water washed their very feet as they stood on the 
point. The quantity of drift-wood was comparatively 
large, and among this was found a piece of English elm. 
Walruses and seals were also seen and killed by Capt. 
Penny's party. 

The Esquimaux, according to Dr. Richardson, assemble 
on the various headlands, from the Mackenzie eastward, 
to chase the black and white whales. 

Whales arc found in great numbers on all the coasts in 
the vicinity of Behring's Strait, and the whalers have 
captured them in high north latitudes. 

On the Herald Islands and newly-discovered lands to 
the northward, innumerable black and white divert 
(common to this sea) deposit their eggs, and bring up 
their young. 

Of the resources of the northern shores of Siberia, we 
have unfortunately very scanty materials for forming an 
accurate judgment, from the scattered notices occurring 
under this head, in the valuable work of Professor Bauer, 
of St. Pctersburgh, drawn chiefly from official sources, 
sufficient information may, however, be gathered, to 
warrant us in inferring that they are little if at all inferior 
to those of the corresponding Arctic coast of America. 
This much at least, we know, that every summer sends 
forth parties of adventurous explorers from Siberia, main- 
taining themselves — as only they can maintain themselves 
in these latitudes — by hunting and fishing, for the purpose 
of working the rich mines of fossil ivory, found in such 
abundance in the neighbouring islands, which hare been 
described as one vast deposit of the remains of the mam. 
moth. 
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Captain M'Clure, in the search for Franklin, has been 
fortunate enough to achieve the discovery of the long- 
sought " North-west passage ;" indeed, he discovered two 
passages, one between Melville Island and Banks' Land, 
and the other by the Prince of Wales' Strait, which com- 
municates with that of Barrow, at the eastern extreme ot 
the last named land. This was effected on the 26th of Oct., 
1850, by a travelling party over the ice, the vessel being 
frozen in the pack, where she wintered, about seventy 
tniles to the southward. Taking up the proceedings of the 
Investigator, from the date of the last information, given 
at page 211 (Aug. 5, 1850), I may state that, coasting along 
the edge of the ice, they found, on the 6th, an opening 
eastward of Wainwright's Inlet, and pushing through it 
succeeded in rounding Point Barrow at midnight. 

On the 6th Sep. they discovered this first land, which 
has since been ascertained to be an island, whose north 
side forms Banks' Land. On the 9th, while standing to 
the N.E., they made another discovery, which Captain 
M'Clure called Albert's Land ; it is continuous with Wol- 
laston and Victoria Land, and appears indeed to form one 
large island. On the 14th July, 1851, the ice broke up, 
and for near a month the ship drifted helplessly about, in 
Prince of Wales' Strait. On the 14th Aug. they were 
within twenty-five miles of Barrow Strait, ana anticipated 
being set into it, when in all probability they would have 
fallen in with Captain Austin's ships, and so got to Eng- 
land that year. A strong north-easter, however, set suck 
quantities of ice upon them, and drove the ship so rapidly 
to the southward, that on the 16th Captain M'Clurt* 
determined to retrace his course down the Strait, and 
endeavour to worm his way through the polar ice, to the 
west of Baring Island, so as to come down, if possible, 
between Melville Island and Banks' Land, feeling con- 
vinced, from the report of a travelling party he had des- . 
patched to the westward in the spring, that a channel 
would be found in that direction. 

On the 24th Sep., while running in a snow-storm, the 
Investigator grounded on a reef, and was thus frozen in in 
a secure harbour, named by the commander the Bay of 
Mercy, lat. 74° 6' N, long. 117° 15' W, where she re- 
mained at the last accounts, on the 15th of April, 1853. 

It is strange to reflect how near Parry, in his fLctt^ttwgbi 
was to discovering the North-west pa&aa&e. ^N^ea <3&%Mt 
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south-west point of Melville Island (see page 62) and 
looking westward he saw the land which is named in the 
charts Banks' Land. M'Clure, in 1850-1, was at the 
eastern end of the land, and from this point* looking east- 
ward, he saw Melville Island. He thus discovered the 
North-west passage. Parry and M'Clure were looking 
apparently at each other, the one having got to his posi- 
tion from the North Sea or Atlantic Ocean, the other to 
his position from the South Sea or Pacific Ocean, the one 
by Bailing 2,500 miles, and the other by sailing 1,800 miles. 
3?arry, in 1820, four-and-thirty years ago, looked wistfully 
across the ice-bound strait, and thought, "Yonder are 
America and China !" M'Clure, in 1851, or three yean 
ago, looked hopefully over the same ice-covered channel 
and said, "Yonder are Davis' Strait, and Seotiand and 
England ;" but neither could take his ship through, though 
within seventy miles of the same spot. 

But if the passage could not be made by sea, the ice 
could be traversed in sledges. This was done. M'Clure 
and a travelling party crossed the strait, in April, 1852, 
reached Winter Harbour, deposited a despatch there, and 
returned to their ship. 

The interview between the officers of the Resolute and 
Investigator was a remarkable one. Commander M'Clure 
and Captain Kellet had last parted three yean preview 
in Bearing's Straits, and now they met on the other side of 
the pole. A travelling party from the Resolute had forta- 
nately visited Winter Bay, Melville Island, and there found 
the despatches lodged by the Investigator's party, in which 
Captain M'Clure had intimated his progress and future 
intentions ; immediately on the discovery of this, a relief 
party was sent off in quest of the ship, and found her 
in the Bay of Mercy. Lieutenant Pirn was in advance 
of his party, and his reception is thus stated : — 

" M'Clure and his First Lieutenant were walking <A As 
floe. Seeing a person coming very fast towards then, 
they supposed he was chased by a bear, or had seen a hear. 
Walked towards him: on getting onwards a hundred 
yards, they could see from his proportions that he was sot 
one of them. Pirn began to screech and throw up hk 
hands (his fate as black as my hat) ; this brought the captain 
and lieutenant to a stand, as they could not hear ~ 
ckntly to make out his language. 

" At length Pirn reached the party, quite beaide 

self, and stammered out, on M'Clure asking him* 'Who 
are yon, and wnexe are ^ou roo& ^W— 'Iientanast 
Km,JTaraZcl,Ca^MXiTfc^V <^^T^M$a#i 
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to M'Clure, as I was the last person he shook hands with 
in Behring's Straits. He at length found that this solitary 
stranger was a true Englishman — an angel of light ; ho 
Bays — ' He soon was seen from the ship — they had only 
one hatchway open, and the crew were fairly jammed there, 
in their endeavour to get up. The sick jumped out of 
their hammocks, and the crew forgot their despondency! 
in fact, all was changed on board the Investigator. 9 " 

I may state here mat the despatches of Captain M'Clure 
point out two important facts ; first, that his vessel was 
icelocked in the route of the North-west passage, for three 
winters, within 160 miles of places previously discovered, 
and that without any communication between his vessel 
and others until 1853 ; and, secondly, that food in great 
abundance was easily procured, and that the health of 
officers and crew was maintained without difficulty. 

The return of game killed by the officers and a portion 
of the crew of the Investigator between October 1, 1850, 
and the 8th April, 1853, comprised the following, although 
the larger portion was killed during the spring of 1853 :— 



Number killed. 


Average weight each. 


Total weigh 


Musk-ox ... 7 


278lbs. 


l,9451bs. 


Deer 110 


70lbs. 


7,7161bs. 


Hares .... 169 


61b9. 


l,0141bs. 


Grouse .... 486 


not weighed. 




Ducks .... 198 






Geese .... 29 






Wolves ... % 






Bears .... 4 







Total killed 1,005. 

The size of the musk-or varied considerably, but the 
deer that were killed did not vary in size so much. The 
deer were found to be very fat, although their principal 
food merely consisted of the herbage which was obtained 
from a small tree called the dwarf willow. As the crew 
only kept, as it were, on the ridges of the sea, no other 
food was observable, but there is no doubt the doer found 
an abundance of food further up the country. They were 
very wild, and the gunners had to display great pre- 
caution in shooting them. The manner in which the crew 
got within gun-shot was this : they secreted themselves in 
various parts of the ravines, or behind the sand-hills, and 
listened with breathless silence until they heard the dear 
tap the snow off the willow with their feet in, <r&r \a «*fc 
the herbage. "When the airwaa ixattaf, wAVSN&^tBflBM*. 
enhn, this tapping could be taaxd. at a &flta&£fe A -»— i 
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200 yards, and by listening and observing minutely, the 
gunner easily detected the position in which his prey wai 
located. As soon as this was correctly ascertained, a 
person was sent a considerable distance round the deer, 
and a slight noise having been made at their back they 
immediately ran off— probably past the gunner. It was in 
such instances that the chances of a " kill" occurred. One 
hundred and ten deer were thus killed. 

The grouse were not so wild as might have been ex- 
pected ; but the wild-fowl were somewhat wilder than those 
usually found in Ireland and Scotland. 

The musk-ox was found to be a very ferocious animal, 
and great danger necessarily attended the attacks. They 
were easily approached, and when wounded they ran head- 
long at the gunner. One of the crew had a very narrow 
escape from being torn to pieces. He had fired one 
charge without its taking effect, and haying no more 
ammunition with him, he luckily fired his iron ramrod at 
the infuriated beast, and dropped him lifeless just as the 
animal was about to make the attack. 

If the expedition had had an opportunity of going 
further up tne country, away from the sea, there is no 
doubt but thousands of game would have been killed. 

The pleasing intelligence of the safety of the officers 
and crew of the Investigator did not come without alloy. 
JNews was brought home of the melancholy death of Lieu- 
tenant Bellot, the French officer, who had already, on a 
previous occasion, visited the Polar Seas in search of our 
missing countrymen. The intelligence was received by 
Commander Inglefield, in an official letter from Captain 
Pullen. It appears that this noble seaman was blown 
away from the shore, in company with two seamen, upon a 
floe of ice. He had mounted to the top of a hummuck in 
order to reconnoitre the position, and to see what could be 
done for the safety or his two companions. At this 
moment he was taken by the wind, thrown into a crack 
in the ice, and unfortunately drowned. The two men 
were saved, after driving about for thirty hours, without 
food or hope. The records of Arctic heroism can show no 
brighter name than that of Bellot. He was endeared to 
all nis English shipmates by every social quality, as well 
as by his unflinching valour and daring. Our countrymen 
have done justice to the memory of his virtues by a 
subscription for his family and a monument to be erected 
to him in Greenwich Hospital. 

The indifference with which the announced discovery ol 
the North-west passage was generally received, both in 
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England and in America was somewhat surprising. The 
existence of such a passage had been for three cen- 
turies reckoned among the most difficult and doubtful of 
geographical problems. Great prizes have been offered 
by public bodies and by private individuals for its practical 
solution ; and expedition after expedition has been fitted 
out at vast expense to carry on the investigation. For 
this object hardships have been endured and dangers run 
in the Arctic Seas such as can be found in no other mari- 
time record. And yet, after all, when the result of this 
long research has been at last attained, and sober certainty 
takes the place of imaginative doubt, the fact does not 
even excite the interest of a nine days' wonder. It mixes 
in with the current of ordinary events, and quickly passes 
from attention. This is owing mainly to two reasons— 
the impression of the utter uselessness of the discovery 
for all practical purposes, and the universal feeling of 
regret that the lives of so many gallant men should have 
been sacrificed for such an end. The fact that Captain 
M'Clure, of .the Investigator, of whom, for the last three 
years, more has been expected in the work of discovering 
traces of Sir John Franklin, than of any other individual, 
has not been able to obtain the least clue to the object of 
his search, has done much in destroying the interest in 
what he actually did accomplish. For years he has been 
where no other ship has ever been before him. He has 
discovered new land, defined a long extent of coast line 
that was before uncertain, held intercourse with a new 
people, has verified the existence of a North-west passage 
by the discovery of a channel into Barrow's Strait from 
the open sea, so frequently seen by Franklin and others 
from the coast of North America, and, after being frozen 
nearly three years in the ice, has almost succeeded, and 
doubtless in the end will quite succeed, in pushing his 
ship through, and thus be the first man who has ever 
sailed from the Pacific into the Atlantic. And yet all of 
his achievements are hardly heeded in the disappointment 
that nothing has been effected towards settling the busi- 
ness on which the ship was specially despatched. The 
discovery of Sir John Franklin would oe worth the 
discovery of a North-west passage a thousand times 
over. , 

Whilst the public were eagerly awaiting information 
from the ships in Behring's Strait, and the new American 
expedition, the extraordinary announ.ce>mei& ^%& tsa&& 
through the press, that the name oi &\x 3d&&.~^ra&£&bt 
and his comrades of the Erebus ttai Terror *7**ro^^fc 
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struck off the Navy List on the 31st of March, 1654, and 
that the alIotiuents"paid 10 their wire* and children, would 
thenceforth cease. 

But for the perseverance of a portion of those who com- 
posed Captain AlC lure's expedition, and the better means 
which they had for making long journeys on the ice than 
was at the" disposal of Franklin, whereby they were enabled 
to communicate with Winter Ilarboiir, the name of 
Captain JkX'Ciure and his gal' ant comrades would probably 
also have been swept from the roll of the English service. 
\Vhen men peril ttieir lives in the Arctic Ocean for the 
fame and honour of their country, they should not receive 
the summary treat :aent which, under the Statute of Limi- 
tations, is applied to a note of hand, after the lapse of a 
few years. 

It" is perfectly well known that Shr John Franklin 
wintered. i:i l<io-t\. a: Bee Ay Island, and it is doubtless 
true that, in the summer of 1S46. he passed into the open 
sea to the North, on his wr.y around the American con- 
tinent, to make the North-west passage. This was the 
object of his voyage, which he did not expect to complete 
before 1S-52. Is there any jus: jrrounoMbr the assumption 
that his case is different "from that of Captain M'Ciurc, 
whose vessel, the Iru m **tijat:-r. is still imbedded in the ice 
of Mercy Bay at Barinc's Island r Food, we hare seen, 
is readily procured throujliout the Arctic Sea ; health is 
easily maintained there, and. as yet. only the surface has 
been penetrated in the edorts to discover him, owing to 
the continued severity of succeeding winters, and to the 
want of experience in the Arctic navigation and travel. 
No etie has yet ic'i'owed Frar/sdin into the open Polar Sea 
— unless it Iv Pr. Kane. The ctToris hitherto made have 
been wholly iu;*IL:;u:. and they do no: warrant the hasty 
and cruel decis : x\ of the British Admirahy. If there 
were otlicers behind Sir John Franklin waning for pro- 
motion, tiieir ease could have been accoEunooated in a 
diderenr manner, at leas:. I suppose, with the aid of an 
act of parliament ; but. at a moment when the wh*l* 
civilized world is deeply interested in the etibrts made ?o 
nobly f:-r Lis rescue, and warm hopes are cherished for 
their success, i; seer.ts wholly premature and inexplicable 
that an crier sli.'uld be issued, calculated to repress all 
further er.;rts for his discovery. The expeditions which 
have h:t%- £or.e forward are "provided with means of 
Baking lor. - av.i ri7 ; A ',cm^% c^-ir. *.he ice. Sir John 
Franklin was v.r.; sii w r:^ *^* vo ^t <s*tE*aiaa of 
others, wLat C^y'^^Ckse* ^^^ » ^ssSbs 
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plished for themselves. They went to Melville Island, 
and left at Winter Harbour a notice stating where the 
vessel was. A party of Captain Reliefs men found it, 
and went immediately to the vessel, as the distance was 
only 160 miles. It is certain Sir John Franklin had the 
means to make the journey over ice and water, but if 
he were 500 miles further west, locked up in the same 
manner, he would be compelled to wait thereuntil relieved 
by the efforts of others. It was the common belief of Arctic 
navigators, and the belief has been partly accurately veri- 
fied, that a succession of islands lines the northwest 
coast from Baffin's Bay to beyond Behring's Strait. 
Failing to find an open passage from the Polar Sea, through 
openings between those islands to that strait, Franklin 
would of course winter, as did Captain M'Clure, in the 
most convenient and accessible harbour, and, no doubt* 
with the same result; Captain M'Clure took the inner 
passage between those islands and the continent. The 
means now exist for traversing this entire region with 
safety, rapidity, and certainty. The question wnether or 
not Sir John Franklin and his comrades died in the 
service of England could not be justly decided, in view 
of these acts, until after the intervening space between 
the waters which flow into the Atlantic, and those which 
flow into the Pacific, had been thoroughly and in vain 
examined. 

The expedition of Capt. McClintock, and the intelligence 
he brought home in 1859, has now set this question de- 
finitively at rest. We know the spot where his ships were 
blocked up by ice, and where they were ultimately aban- 
doned. 

At a dinner given in 1863, at his native town of Lynn, 
to Lieutenant Cresswell, the bearer of Captain M'Clure's 
despatches to the Admiralty, Sir Edward Parry, who was 
present, thus spoke on the subject of Franklin s fate : — 

" While we are rejoicing over the return of our friend, 
and the probable return of his shipmates, we cannot but 
turn to that which is not a matter of rejoicing, but rather 
a matter of sorrow and regret— that there has not been 
found a siugle token of our dear long-lost Franklin and his 
companions. Not only has that been the case in the ex- 
pedition in which Lieutenant Gurney Cresswell has been 
engaged, but I understand it to be the case with Sir Edward 
Belcher, who has gone up the Wellington Inlet, where I 
certainly thought traces must be found, because a&'Bfcfe&qt 
Island we knew Franklin passed \ke tok Votest '^tossa.V* 
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went out. There we found three graves of his men,-*-«nd 
that is, up to the present moment, the only token whatever 
we have received of him. I do consider it a most mysterious 
thing, and I have thought of it as much as anybody. I 
can form but a single idea of the probable fate of Franklin. 
I do not agree with our friend Gurney Cresswell about the 
probability of both ships having gone down, and nothing 
been seen of them, because, although it is true that nothing 
might have been seen of the ships themselves, I do not 
believe the crews would have all perished at one moment. 
I think there is that stuff and stamina in 130 Englishmen, 
that, somehow or other, they would have maintained them- 
selves as well as a parcel of Esquimaux would. They 
would have found the Esquimaux, and there would have 
been someih ng like a trace of them if they had been om 
earth. The only thing which I can suggest is this: 
Wellington Strait was discovered by myself on the expedi- 
tion I spake of. It is a large opening from Lancaster 
Sound. When I was going up westward from Melville 
Island, we saw Wellington Strait perfectly free from ice, 
and so I marked it on my chart. It was not my business 
to go north as long as I could get west, and, therefore, we 
ran past and did not examine it ; but it has always been 
a favourite idea of those who imagined that the north-west 
passage was to be easily made by going north. That, we 
know, was the favourite idea of Franklin, and we know 
he did intend, if he could not get westward, to go up 
Wellington Channel. We have it from his own lips. My 
belief is still that after the first winter he did go up thai 
channel, and that having steam power (which I nad not in 
my time,) it is possible he may have gone up in a favourable 
season; for you cannot imagine anything more different 
than a favourable and an unfavourable season in those 
regions. You cannot imagine the changes that take place 
in the ice there. I have been myself sometimes beset for 
two or three days together by the ice, in such a way that 
from the mast-head I could not see sufficient water to float 
that bottle in ; and in 24 hours there was not a bit of ice 
to be seen—nobody could tell why — I cannot tell why: 
and you might have sailed about as you may in your own 
river, as far as ice is concerned. Therefore, in a favourable 
season he may have gone up that inlet, and may, by the 
power of steam and favourable circumstances, have got so fat 
to the north-east that, in an ordinary season, he could not get 
bach again. And those who knew Franklin, know this-* 
that he would jpush on year after year so long as his provi* 
sions lasted. Notniag cou\<i «tas$ \sxfc< x^^*&T*&the 
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man to look back if he believed the thing was still possible. 
He may have got beyond the reach of our searching 
parties, for Sir Edward. Belcher has not been able to get 
far up, and we have not been able to get the investigation 
completed. In speaking of Franklin, every one will feel 
sorrow for his probable fate. My dear friend Franklin 
was 60 years old when he left this country ; and I shall 
never forget the zeal, the almost youthful enthusiasm with 
which that man entered upon that expedition. LorcJ 
Haddington, who was then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
sent for me, and said, 'I see, by looking at the navy list, that 
Franklin is 60 years old : do you think we ought to let him 
go P' I said, ' He is a fitter man to go than any I know ; 
and if you don't let him go, the man will die of disappoint- 
ment.' He did go, and has been gone eight years ; and, 
therefore, I leave to yourselves to consider what is the 
probability of the life of that excellent and valuable man. 
In the whole course of my experience I have never known 
a man like Franklin. I do not say it because he is dead— 
upon the principle de mortui nil nisi bonwm ; but I never 
knew a man in whom different qualities were so remarkably 
combined. In my dear friend Franklin, with all the ten- 
derness of heart of a simple child, there was all the great- 
ness and magnanimity or a hero." 

THE MYSTEBY OF THEIB TATE SOLVED. 

All the foregoing observations are now of little avail, for 
detailed particulars of the fate of Sir John Franklin 
and his fellow- voyagers have come to hand. What has been 
all along surmised has really taken place, and the melan- 
choly fact that most, if not all, perished from starvation, 
has been revealed in terms too sad and dreadful to dwell 
upon. 

.News has come at last, but the gloomiest predictions fall 
far short of the horrors of their actual fate. We all were 
forced to admit that the ships might have been wrecked— 
that their crews might have fallen victims to the elements 
—-but slow, lingering starvation, protracted only by the 
most horrible expedient to which man in his agony can 
resort — these were miseries none of us had anticipated. 

The substance of this sad intelligence is as follows :— 
Dr. Rae, of the Hudson's Bay Company, and so well 
known as an Arctic voyager, arrived in London, October 
22nd, 1854, with the tidings that, whilst engaged in the 
survey of Boothia, he fell in with a party of travelling 
Esquimaux. These men informed him that uiQ&st \*&s 
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of their countrymen, in the spring of 1860L had seen a 
parry of white men making their way to the wmmhImijI 
La:eron in the season these natrres came to the spot when 
the white men had fallen down to die. Thirty dead bodies 
were found, and five (no doubt the first vie tims) lay boned 
at a li::le distance. The bodies had warm clothing, aad 
p:ns and ammunition were scattered about ; but alas ! of 
iooi there was none. and. sad to tell, traces were left that 
seemed to prove the last survivors had been driven by the 
a£ >r.ies of nunger to feed on the bodies of their dead 
companions. 

The tirst impulse, on hearing such news, is to ask if any- 
thing that could be done was left undone to rescue our 
£*y..i'.i: and ill-fated countrymen r It is a melancholy 
sat V.icr ; .on to cet a negative reply. One expedition, that 



re:-. :ts a: r. t::ue waen many experienced Arctic Toy ag en 
tho*.i£h: ho should have stayed. 

Two exploring expeditions — that of Kennedy, assisted 
by Lieutenant BelLot. the voun* French sailor who pe- 
rished so sal.y but so nob!y. and that of Dr. fiae, who 
comes back with r.?ws at last. — had traversed and re-tra- 
Tcr*;\i the :::i::tediate vicinity of the place where the bodm 
were :V.:v.d by the Esquimaux. Bit even these expedi- 
ti.*::s cov-Id net probably have found any survivors, though 
tlit* fare of the missing Voyagers would have been earlier 
so: a: rest. 

IV Rao considered the tiding* he had learned of raffi- 
eier.t ir.iport jince :o just ify hi :r: in at c^oe coniinfr to T£»g]»TJ , 
with. nit* wii::r^ to interrogate the l^ciznaox who had 
ac:u:Cy seer, the bodies. The truth of "he destruction of 
S.r i 1 ohr. Frsv.klin «r.d his .omp&nions wss. however, mads 
b*.:t too evident by the evidences o: the fact which the na- 
tive*, seen b\- 1^- Kde. core arout them- They we» 
d ; w rated with bit* of :e":e scopes ar*d coins, ani with 
sjvrr.s and other articles of si>er plate, one of which had 
Sir John Franklin's r..r.r.e uion it. "and Oiiers the inioak 
o: s:t::e of the osoer* o: th* Expedition. Farther dettih 
£:; :"..ireforv but of secondary importance, though the 
wc:ii would Ve £*:ad to he,*r of" the preservation of^ books 
or papers :hj-t rv.ch: .•as: some hshtor this, the sad dint 
pase of Arctic Lis : orv . 

jT-.r tVllowini: is Xhr. R&e's Eeport to the Secretary at 
the A An-dridtv : — 

m 

*c?au* B*r. *^r •». ISM, 
:x — I r.ive iv« "isjesr: ~ 's.tr&c. *..c v-i is£w 
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lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that daring my journey ore 
the ice and snow this spring, with the view of competing the survey 
of th) west shore of Boothia, I met with Esquimaux in Felly Bay, 
from one of whom I learned that a party of u white men" (Kablomums) 
had perished from want of food some distance to the westward, and 
not far beyond a large river, containing many nils and rapids. Sub- 
sequently, farther particulars were received, and a number of articles 
purchased, which places the fate of a portion, if not of all of the then 
survivors of Sir John Franklin's long-lost party, beyond a doubt— a 
fate as terrible as the imagination can conceive. 

The substance of the information obtained at various times and 
from various sources, was as follows : — 

In the spring, four winters past (spring 1850), a party of " white 
men," amounting to about forty, were seen travelling southward ova 
the ice, and dragging a boat with them, by some F^nwiT, who were 
killing seals near the north shore of King William's Land, which is 
a large island. None of the party could speak the Esquimaux lan- 
guage intelligibly, but by signs the party were made to understand 
that their ship, or ships, had been crushed by tee, and that they were 
now going to where they expected to find deer to shoot. From the 
appearance of the men, all of whom, except one officer, looked thin, 
they were then supposed to be getting short of provisions, and pur- 
chased a small seal from the natives. At a later date the same season, 
but previous to the breaking up of the ice, the bodies of some thirty 
persons were discovered on the continent, and five on an island near 
it, about a long day's journey to the N. W. of a large stream, which can 
be no other than Back's Great Fish River (named by the Esquimaux 
Doot-ko-hi-calik), as its description, and that of the low shore in the 
neighbourhood of Point Ogle and Montreal Island, agree exactly 
with that of Sir George Back.* Some of the bodies had been buried 
(probably those of the first victims of famine), some were in a tent or 
tents, others under the boat, which had been turned over to form a 
shelter, and several lay scattered about in different directions. Of 
those found on the island, one was supposed to have been an officer, as 
he had a telescope strapped over his shoulders, and his double-bar- 
relled gun lay underneath him. 

From the mutilated state of many of the corpses, and the contents 
of the kettles, it is evident that our wretched countrymen had been 
driven to the last resource— cannibalism— -as a means of prolonging 
existence. 

There appeared to have been an abundant stock of ammunition, as 
the powder was emptied in a heap on the ground by the natives out of 
the kegs or cases containing it ; and a quantity of ball and shot was 
found below high-water mark, having probably been left or. the ice 
close to the beach. There must have been a number of watches, com- 
passes, telescopes, guns (several double-barrelled), &c., all of which 
appear to have been broken up, as I saw pieces of those different 
articles with the Esquimaux, together with some silver spoons and 
forks. I purchased as many as I could get. A list of the moat im- 
portant of these I enclose, with a rough sketch of the crest* and initials 



• This locality will be found described by Mr. Simpson* 
page 126.— r. L. S. 
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of the forks and spoons. The articles themselves shall be handed 
over to the Secretary of the Hudson's Bay Company om my arrival ia 
London. 

None of the Esquimaux with whom I conversed had seen the 
u whites," nor had they ever been at the place where the bodies were 
found, but had their information from those who had been there, and 
who had seen the party when travelling. 

I offer no apology for taking the liberty of addressing you, as I do 
so from a belief that their lordships would be desirous of being; put ia 
possession, at as early a date as possible, of any tidings, however 
meagre and unexpectedly obtained, regarding this painfully interesting 
subject. 

I may add, that by means of our guns and nets, we obtained an 
ample supply of provisions last autumn, and my small party passed the 
winter in snow houses in comparative comfort, the skins of the deer shot 
affording abundant warm clothing and bedding. My spring journey 
was a failure, in consequence of an accumulation of obstacles, several 
of which my former experience in Arctic travelling had not taught me 
to expect.-^ I have, &c, John Rae, M.D., 

Commanding Hudson's Bay Company's Arctic Expedition. 



The following are extracts from Dr. Rae's journal :— 

On the morning of the 20th we were met by a very intelligent 
Esquimaux, driving a dog-slcdge laden with musk-ox beef. This man 
at once consented to accompany us two days' journey, and in a few 
minutes had deposited his load on the snow, and was ready to join u. 
Having explained to him my object, he said that the road by which he 
had come was the best for us, and, having lightened the men's sledges, 
we travelled with more facility. We were now joined by another of 
the natives, who had been absent seal-hunting yesterday, but, being 
anxious to see us, had visited our snow house early this morning, and 
then followed up our track. This man was very communicative , and 
on putting to him the usual questions as to his having seen " white 
man" before, or any ships or boats, he replied in the negative j but said 
that a party of" Kablounans" had died of starvation a long distance to 
the west of where we then were, and beyond a large river. He stated 
that he did not know the exact place, that he never had been there, 
and that he could not accompany us so far. 

He also adds : 

From what I could learn, there is no reason to suspect that any 
violence had been offered to the sufferers by the natives. 

List of articles purchased from the Esquimaux, said to have been 
obtained at the place where the bodies of the persons reported to have 
died of famine were found, viz.:—" 1 silver table fork— crest, an ani- 
mal's head, with wings extended above; 3 silver table forks—crest, a 
bird with wings extended ; 1 silver table spoon— crest, with initials 
" F.R.M.C." (Captain Crozier, Terrvr) ; 1 silver table spoon and 1 fork 
— crest, bird with laurel brunch in mouth, motto, " Spero meliora;* 
1 silver table spoon, 1 tea spoon, 1 dessert fork— crest, a fish's head 
looking upwards, with laurel brandies on each side ; 1 silver table fork 
^Initials, "H.D. S. G." (.Harry D. S. Goodsir, assistant-suxgeon, 
•flfceeu*); 1 silver table ioi¥>~\ntt.l»to," K.W£>r ^taMa&gt MJDonald, 
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assistant-surgeon, Terror) ; 1 silver table fork — initials, " G. A. M." 
(Gillies A. Macbean, second-master, Terror) ; 1 silver table fork — 
initials, m J. T. ;" 1 silver dessert spoon — initials, " J. S. P. M (John S. 
Peddie, surgeon, Erebus) ; 1 round silver plate, engraved, " Sir John 
Franklin, K.C.B. ;" a star or order, with motto, " Nee aspera terrent, 
G. R. III., MDCCCXV." 

Also a number of other articles with no marks by which they could 
be recognised, but which will be handed over with those above-named 
to the Secretary of the Hon. Hudson's Bay Company. 

John Bae, M.D. 

In addition, and by way of further explanation to the 
foregoing observations, I may state that a dolphin's head, 
between wines, is the crest of the family of Sergeant ; and 
the silver table forks may therefore have belonged to Mr. 
Robert O. Sergeant, mate of the Erebus. A dove with the 
olive branch, and motto, " Spero meliora," is the crest of the 
family of Fairholme, of Greenhill. The motto, " Nee aspera 
terrent" is that of the Guelphic order, which had been be- 
stowed upon Sir John Franklin, who was a K.C.H., and 
not a K.C.B. The crest, a conger eel's head between two 
sprigs (or a dolphin's head, as it is sometimes portrayed), 
belongs to the Franklin family. Dr. Peddie was surgeon 
of the Terror, and not of the Erebus. 

The articles of plate identified would seem then to have 
belonged to Sir John Franklin, Lieutenant Fairholme, 
Mr. Goodsir, and Mr. Sergeant of the Erebus, and to 
Captain Crozier, Mr. M'Donald, and Mr. Peddie, of the 
Terror. The table fork marked " J. T." it is difficult to 
appropriate to any one. The only persons in the expedi- 
tion with these initials were James Thompson, gunner, 
and John Torrington, leading stoker, both of the Terror; 
but these were not likely to have articles of plate. The 
latter died, and was buried at Beechey Island. The initials 
may have been mistaken for those of Lieutenant Johnlrving, 
of the Terror. Although the specified articles evidently once 
belonged to the above-named officers, it cannot be admitted 
that they account clearly for their fate, however strong the 
presumption may be, for it is just possible that the silver 
may have been pilfered from the abandoned and ice- 
imprisoned ships, or exchanged with the Esquimaux for 
articles of food. <• 

On the very natural supposition that parties pressed for 
food, and among peaceable Esquimaux, would rather 
divide than unite, it cannot be affirmed that the fate of all 
the gallant band of Arctic explorers is definitely ascer- 
tained. 

According to the account given by the Esquimaux to 
Dr. Eae, a party of white men, some fortaj Vsl tssssx^ 
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ber. were first seen in the spring of 1850, tiweUmg 

south, on the north shore of King W3iiam j Land. It was 
a little later in tie sane season that the bodies of some 
thirty of the crew of tie exj ►edition are said to hare been 
diseoveieioL. the ccr»iine^; near Back's Biver, only twelve 
days' j Cramer from one of the Hudson's Bay Company '■ 
euVposts. This throws a degree of suspicion on the troth 
of the Esquimaux *:crv. Considering the short apace of 
time that elarsei. ai^d from the account of the Esquimaux 
th-rmselves, that the men on King William's Land had it 
in their power to kill seals if greatly pressed with, hunger, 
I can scarcely believe that they were the same party which, 
died of starvation, and whose remains were subsequently 
discovered. The probability is, that, in separate parties, 
they endeavoured to make their way over those frozen, 
inhospitable deserts, towards the American coast, which 
was some three hundred miles from the place at which 
they abandoned their ships. One party it would seem has 
succumbed to famine and fatigue, and after such a long lapse 
of time it would be a vain hope indeed to suppose ****$ the 
others have fared better. 

The following letter, addressed to " The Tunes,** 
answers a few doubts that had been suggested: — 



Sib, — Hie question has frequently been asked of me, " How out I 
account for so few of the unfortunate party forming; the expedition 
under Sir John Franklin being seen by the Esquimaux, and for all 
these being found dead at or near one spot?" 

It is my duty, as well as my desire, to give every inftxmatien on. 
thii distressing subject, not only to the relatives and friends of the lent 
men, bat also to the public at large, and the best medium of doing so 
is through the columns of your •' far and wide " spread journal, shooM 
yon consider the following remarks worthy of a place therein r— 

As I have not the Blue Books on the subject of Arctic ilaunaij 
by me, I may make some error in my statements ; bat, as far at mj 
memory serves me, the last news we had from Sir John Franklin, hi 
1845, was that he had provisions for three, or somewhat more mam 
three yean, which he could make last for four. Again, the captain of* 
whaler, whose name I forget, says that " the crews of the freest* aad 
Terror, when in Baffin's Bay, on their passage westward, were kilting 
and salting down great numbers of waterfowl, as a resource in case of 
necessity." 

The information obtained by me from the Esquimaux (by a mode of 
questioning which they understood, and in which they were induced 
to explain the different places where they had passed the winter seasons 
since the year 1849) was, I consider, perfectly conclusive as to the spring 
of 1650 being the period of the melancholy catastrophe to which 
I refer. This will make the time elapsed since Sir J. FrankUn was 
last seen in Baffin's Bay m\a\ \ta castas 1850, very nearly tia 
years. 
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Supposing that the provisions carried from England by the expedi- 
tion did last four years (by the end of which I have no doubt the 
trews of the vessels would be mnch reduced in numbers, and 
those that survived greatly debilitated), the party would be wholly 
thrown on the greasy, rancid, salted waterfowl, which I believe most 
persons will agree with me in thinking would increase the fatality of 
scurvy, if it already existed, or cause that dread disease if it had not 
previously made its appearance. 

This may account rationally for so few white men having been seen 
by the natives. 

Again, •• as to all the dead being found at or near the same place." 

Nothing is more natural or more eatily accounted for by a 
person of experience in the Arctic Seas, and whose mind is properly 
constructed. 

Let us for a moment picture to ourselves a party of gallant men 
reduced by want, and perhaps disease, to great extremity, pushing 
their way to the mouth of a large river, such as the Back, the ice on 
which they expected would break up in a short time and permit them 
to embark in their boat. Having arrived near such river the strength 
of some had failed, so that they could not travel even when un- 
attached to the sledge, and the others were unable to drag them. 
What step would brave men take in such a difficulty? My reply 
would be— cling together — stop, and let the stronger endeavour to 
kill game for the support of themselves and the weaker until the ice 
broke up, then embark, turn by turn, in the boat, and thus travel with 
much greater ease and speed than when on foot. 

The Esquimaux whom I saw at Pelly Bay preceded me to Repulse 
Bay, and, when I returned, were living in the most friendly terms with 
the three men left m charge of our property there. None of these 
men understood a word of the Esquimaux language, yet I was 
informed by them, before I had communicated any of my news, that 
they believed a party of white men had died of starvation far to 
the westward, and that they had been reduced to a very dreadful 
alternative before death. On my asking my informants how they 
had discovered this, they replied, by the signs made them by the 
natives. 

I may add, in support of what I have already stated regarding mem 
carrying with them useless articles on having to abandon their ship in 
the Arctic Sea, that I have since learnt from the best authority-— Sir 
John Ross himself— that in effecting his wonderful escape, after a 
three years' detention in Prince Regent's Inlet, he distributed his 
silver plate among the men, rather than leave it behind, and thns 
brought most of it to England with him. 

At the opening meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society for the Session, November 13tb, 1854, Dr. Bae 
read a paper descriptive of his last journey, and exhibited 
the relies "he had brought home, wnich excited consider- 
able interest in a very large audience. 

In reply to a number of questions, 

Dr. itae said that he did not himself speak the language 
beyond a very few words; the facts described by the 
Esquimaux were interpreted to him by a native intexytetet 
who accompanied the expedition, Iftflt mas. «$&» Hfeav 
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English language as fluently as he (Dr. Kae) did, and he 
had reason to believe that he was trustworthy. The 
person who recommended him, and whom he (l5r. Eae) 
had known for years, told him that this interpreter was 
never a rogue unless when he was hungry. (A laugh.) In 
this case the man had no interest to deceive, and if an 
Esquimaux attempted to impose an untruth upon you it 
was easy to detect him by cross-questioning. Among the 
relics found were a portion of the silver-plate belonging 
both to Sir John Franklin and Captain Crozier, and this 
and the statements made by the Esquimaux he thought 
conclusive as to the fate of the party. It was the general 
opinion that if the party divided, as was most probable, 
one ship's company would take one direction and the other 
another. Now, there were only two routes that could be 
taken — the one by Lancaster Sound, and the other by the 
Back Kiver, and it was in the immediate vicinity or the 
Back lliver that the remains were found. 

Dr. Scoresby inquired whether Dr. Eae had been 
enabled to form any opinion from what had been commu- 
nicated by the Esquimaux, as to the period of the year when 
the party of white men was seen in a boat, and when they 
obtained supplies from the Esquimaux. 

Dr. Eae replied that it was about the season of the year 
when the Esquimaux went down to hunt seals, which 
was the end of April, or the beginning of May. It was 
about a month after this that the bodies were found after 
the navigation had began to open, but before the ice had 
broken up. The Esquimaux, like all savage people, calcu- 
lated time by moons. They had the bear moon, the hah 
moon, the fowl moon, and the seal moon ; and it was after 
the seal moon. 

Dr. Scoresby. — In what year was that P 

Dr. Eae replied that he had very clearly ascertained by 
cross-questioning the Esquimaux that it was in the year 
1850 ; and although the information came to him second* 
hand, it was in some respects better than if it were first- 
hand. If it had come first-hand from the Esquimaux who 
fell in with the party of Europeans, they might have had 
an interest in misleading, because they might suppose that 
the persons questioning them desired to deprive them of 
the articles they had taken from the persons who had 
perished, but the party who gave the information had no 
such interest, and besides, they were friendly to the white 
men. 

Dr. Scoresby. — Is it your impression that it was near to 
the Back Eiver the calamity happened ? 
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Dr. Rae. — Yes, it was distinctly described by the 
Esquimaux. They described the number of rivers I 
should have to cross to get to it, and they stated that the 
place where the bodies were found was to the west of the 
river where there were no hills, and the only part that 
answers that description is the ground near the Back 
River. 

Dr. Scoresby expressed a doubt whether they had yet 
the means before them to come to a conclusion as to the 
fate of Franklin and his companions. It had been assumed 
by the newspapers that the ships of the expedition had 
been lost, but they had no evidence of that fact. Dr. Hae 
had given no information as to any timber or remains 
of ships being found in the possession of the Esquimaux. 
The presumption therefore was, that the ships were still in 
existence ; and that hypothesis was by no means incon- 
sistent with the finding part of the crew starved to death 
as described. It was natural for Sir John Franklin and 
his party, finding his ships frozen in and having no means 
of extricating them, to consider what should be done ; the 
probability was that they had left their vessels and pro- 
ceeded inland — some would probably take one route, some 
another — some might have remained in the ship. He 
thought it possible that some of these brave men yet 
survived. It was natural, he thought, that Sir J. Franklin 
would make across for the American coast. 

Colonel Sabine did not think Franklin had gone up the 
Wellington Channel, but rather, in the execution of his 
orders, he went by Cape Walker, and that way to the 
south-west coast of America, and that there he got involved 
in the ice. 

Captain Kellett, 3J.N., considered it entirely conjectural 
where Franklin met with the disaster which the relics ob- # 
tained by Dr. Rae showed had befallen him. He agreed 
with Dr. Scoresby that there was a possibility of some of 
the parties being still in existence, and he agreed with Sir 
John Ross that the western coast of Baffin's JBay should be 
explored on towards the territories of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. It was clear they had got the remains now 
within a small distance, for the exploration of which 
a single season would be sufficient. 

Captain M'Clure, R.N , concurred in the propriety of 
searching the west coast of Baffin's Bay, but considered 
the evidence of Dr. Rae almost conclusive, and saw no 
chance of Sir John Franklin's party having escaped. 

Commander Osborn protested against Sir John Franklin 
being accused of turning back from his work and aban* 

s 
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doning the duty on which he had been sent. It was now 
said, search for him in Davis's Straits or Baffin's Bay; 
those places had been open to search every year since the 
expedition sailed. He Delieved Sir John Franklin went 
to the S.W. and there perished. He was confident that 
Franklin had obeyed his orders to the letter, and that 
he proceeded by way of Cape Walker, but that finding 
the ice too heavy to make head against, he went down 
Peel Sound (a fine open channel), and in that direction he 
believed the other bodies would be found. 

Br. Eae said that he had picked up two pieces of timber 
in Victoria Straits — one a boat's mast, and the other 
a block, having a hole in it for a chain. He thought 
it would be well to send out ships as suggested, but there 
was little possibility of persons wintering in that locality 
for any length of time. In the place where Sir John 
FrankEn and his party were supposed to be, it was very 
difficult to find same — especially by men weakened by 
scurvy and long hardship. During the three years that 
Sir John Boss wintered there he only killed three deer 
and one musk cattle. He should be the last man to 
advise the abandonment of all hope~~though he believed 
there was none. 

Mr. P. L. Simmonds suggested that the timber spoken of 
might have come from Sir John Franklin's vessels whilst 
wintering off the west coast of JSTorth Somerset. 

Captain Inglefield, B.N., recommended that Back River 
and Kepulse Bay should be explored, the latter to the 
extent of about three hundred miles from where the bodies 
had been found. A vessel leaving England next spring 
might reach Chesterfield Inlet and Repulse Bay and 
return the same year ; another vessel might be sent round 
. by Beechey Island and Peel's Sound. 

We are as yet in possession of the mere fact of our 
unhappy countrymen having met their end from the 
effects of famine — the same mystery which has hitherto 
concealed them and all the proceedings of that unfortunate 
expedition is hanging over it still. JWd they ever pene- 
trate as far as the Arctic ice at the head of the Welling- 
ton Channel, from whence Sir Edward Belcher has just 
returned P How long did they stay at Beechey Island f 
When did they abandon their ships P All this is yet 
uncertain, and are yet severally points for the speculation 
of opinion, although they might all be revealed oy papers 
and notes, which would in all probability be found at the 
scene of their last sufferings. .But in the absence of such 
information, and for which we must long wait, if ever we 
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do get it, there is some concurrent testimony which must 
not be slighted, a portion of which I deduce from the 
parliamentary papers (Arctic Blue Books) and from a 
recent number of the Nautical Magazine. 
It is strange how near relief must have been in various 

fuarters to the unfortunate sufferers at different times, 
n the spring and summer of 1847, Dr. Rae and a party of 
five were surveying the coast from Lord Mayor's Bay in 
the Gulf of Boothia round Committee Bay (see ante, page 
137-39.) In 1848 Sir James Boss wintered at Port Leo- 
pold, and traversed on foot the northern and western 
shores of North Somerset. In 1850, Captain Austin's 
expedition was wintering at Griffith and Cornwallis Islands, 
and parties explored Austin Island and the coasts about 
Cape "Walker. Captain Forsyth, in the Prince Albert, 
reached to Fury Point in August, 1850, but was unable 
to land or to penetrate to the head of Regent Inlet, from 
the obstructions of the ice. 

Whether in their ships or in boats, Franklin's party are 
supposed, for good reasons, to have passed southward on 
the western side of North-Somerset. But whenP As Sir 
James Boss travelled down the west shore of North 
Somerset and returned northward in June, 1849, the party 
must have passed beyond his horizon to the westward at 
that time, or down the same coast as he did, before, op 
after he was there. Dr. Eae's statement inclines one to 
the belief that it must have been after, as " four seasons 
ago" would bring the event to the spring of 1850. There 
is another point of interesting coincidence also in the report 
brought home in October, 1849, by Captain Parker, of 
the Truelove, given at page 70 of the " Papers and Cor- 
respondence relative to the Arctic Expedition under Sip 
John Franklin," (No. 107, Session 1850.) 

Some Esquimaux had communicated to the whalers in 
Pond's Bay the fact that two ships had been frozen up for 
four seasons on the west side of Regent's Inlet, and that 
two were on the east side, which had been one season in 
the ice. The rude sketch made by the Esquimaux showed 
two ships with their topmasts down, and two with them 
up, corresponding to the ships of Franklin and Boss. 
There were one or two points in which there was evidently 
some misconception, such as the communication between 
them that had been represented, but which certainly 
had not taken place. The report* however, goes far to show 
that the ships of Franklin were on one side of North 
Somerset and those of Sir James Rosa on \2&a oftbBt\ *&sa* 
both the Esquimaux actuate co\addfc\u*\^ 
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ships or party to be on the western Bide of North Somer* 
set, one in 1849, and the other in 1850. What became of 
them between the summer of 1846, when we know they 
were at Beechey Island, and August, 1850, when we know 
they had left it, is still a mystery. 

In the absence of any full or detailed information, it may 
be well to collect and connect the scattered links of infor- 
mation which may appear to throw any farther light on 
the fate of the ships and explorers. It should be remem- 
bered that in August, 1850, three male Esquimaux commu- 
nicated at Gape York, on the eastern coast of Baffin's Bay, 
with the people of H.M.S. Intrepid, and boats' crews of the 
Prince Albert and Sir John Boss's yacht Felix. The pur- 
port of their statement was to the following effect : — 

" That in the winter of 1846, when the snow was falling, 
two ships were broken by the ice, a good way off, in the 
direction of Cape Dudley Diges, and afterwards burned by 
a fierce and numerous tribe of natives. 

" They asserted that the ships were not whalers — and 
that epaulettes were worn by some of the white men. 

" That a part of the crews were drowned; that the re- 
mainder were some time in huts, or tents, apart from the 
natives; that they had guns, but no balls ; were in a weak 
and exhausted condition, and were subsequently killed by 
the natives with darts or arrows." 

At the time, this statement was considered highly im- 
probable: but the subsequent accounts received now add 
colour to the truth of part, at least, of this report. In 
the evidence taken before the Arctic Committee, this matter 
was inquired into, and it appeared that Adam Beck, in a 
conversation he had with Erasmus York, another Esqui- 
maux, stated that — " In 1846, two ships, with three masts, 
went from our land to Omanak; they arrived safely, but 
the men are dead. Two ships were encompassed by the 
ice ; otherwise they could not do. Their provisions were 
consumed. The men went to them ; it is said they are 
dead." Beck stated he heard this from the natives at 
Cape York. 

In the year 1846 (it is added), when the ice began to 
break, they set sail, and went to Omanak, and stayed there 
during the winter, because they could not proceed on 
account of the ice. 

Dr. Eae, in his previous survey of the Arctic shores, 
picked up, on the 20th August, 1851, a piece of pine wood, 
which excited much interest. In appearance it resembled 
the butt end of a flag-staff, and was nve feet nine inches in 
length. It had a curious mark, apparently stamped upon it. 
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and to it was attached a piece of white line, fastened by two 
copper tacks, both of which had the Government mark of 
the " broad arrow" upon them. About a mile further on, a 
piece of wood, which proved to be oak, was discovered on 
the water, but touching upon the beach. It was about three 
feet eight inches long, and Dr. Rae supposed it to be a 
stanchion. Dr. Rae assumed from the circumstance of the 
flood tide coming from the north, along the east shore of 
Victoria Island, that there was a water channel dividing 
that island from North Somerset, and this was subse- 
quently proved by more recent explorers to be the case. 
Through Ommanney Inlet, or Peel Sound, as it has since 
been named, therefore these pieces of drift wood must have 
come. 

Private letters received from Captain Collinson state that 
when his ship, the Enterprise, was in Cambridge Bay, a 
portion of a companion door, with the Queen's arms 
stamped upon it, was picked up, which, it is supposed, 
belonged to the Erebus or Terror. 

In 1852, Mr. Kennedy discovered a passage through 
Brentford Bay into Victoria Strait ; crossed it, and travel- 
led over Prince of Wales Land to the bight of Om- 
manney Bay, in 100 degrees west. Thence he proceeded 
up to Cape Walker, and returned to his ship in Batty 
Bay, Regent Inlet, via Port Leopold, without finding 
any traces of the missing expedition, although he must 
have crossed the probable route of the retreating party to 
the continent. He then observed, in a letter to Captain 
Pullen of the North Star, dated Beechey Island, 20th 
August, 1852: — " There is a strong probability that Sir 
John Franklin may have been carried through one of those 
channels that may be supposed to exist between Om- 
manney Inlet and Victoria Strait." The first journey made 
by Mr. Kennedy and Lieut. Bellot, with their party, was 
in mid winter, when, in the absence of the sun, they had 
to travel by moonlight, and sleep in snow houses. In 
March (1852) Mr. Kennedy and his party spent six hours 
in the examination of Fury Beach, and the store of pro- 
visions, &c, left there by Lieut. Robinson, of Sir James 
Ross's expedition in 1849, and he satisfied himself that no 
human footsteps had been there since. 

Sir John Franklin, having abandoned his ships some- 
where to the south-east or south-west of Cape Walker, 
when his provisions were nearly exhausted, probably 
made for the Isthmus of Boothia, in which animal 
life was known, in some seasons, to abound; but their 
strength and supplies then became exhausted, and {heir 
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Sarty decreased by famine. Two persons attached tfr 
is expedition, Mr. Blankey, the ice-master of the Ikrror, 
and Mr. M'Donald, the assistant-surgeon of the same 
vessel, were well acquainted with the Gulf of Boothia, the 
former having been there with Sir John Boss in the Victory, 
and the latter having made several voyages in whaling 
vessels, and being acquainted with the parts lying between 
Begent Inlet and Davis's Straits. For an account of the 
resources of Boothia, and the neighbourhood of Hegent 
Inlet, &c, and its capabilities for sustaining life, I may refer 
to previous remarks at pages 138 and 139, and 241. The plan 
for reaching and searching Sir James Boss's and Simpson's 
Straits from the south is also pointed out at page 181. 

In a letter from Sir James C. Boss, in 1-851, he states 
that the season of 1846 was the most severe that has been 
known for many years ; none of the whale ships attained a 
higher latitude than 7 1° on the east, and 68° on the west 
side of Baffin's Bay, which bay was completely ehoked with 
heavy ice. Sir John Franklin's expedition had made but a 
small advance to the westward during the more favourable 
season of 1845 ; and it must have been a source of deep 
disappointment to them to have wintered so far short of 
their expectations. Taking into consideration the cha- 
racter of the following seasons, it appears by no means im- 
probable that the ships were not released from their winter 
quarters until too late a period for them to make any far- 
ther progress to the westward, the barriers of ice in that 
direction, as well as that across the Wellington Channel, 
probably not breaking up at all that season, as they 
assuredly did not either in 1848 or. 1849. 

It was not therefore till the close of 1846, or early in 
1847, that the ships were liberated. Probably they may 
have got embayed in some of the straits and inlets running 
from Melville Sound southward to the Continent, in which 
the Enterprise and Investigator have drifted about hope* 
lessly with the currents. But where they left their ships 
it is impossible, in the absence of any details, to conjec- 
ture. It appears to have been about three years longer 
before they readied the continent ; and the party were 
evidently endeavouring to make their way by the Great 
Fish Biver to Fort Churchill, on Hudson's Bay. 

^ A singular feature in the case is, that while Dr. Bae has 
visited m many quarters of the American coasts within the 
last five years — T&pxiLse Bay, Committee Bay, and the shores 
of WollastoiL Is\au.d— wi^ ^\\A* *o tcvkwj marching expedi- 
tions along the eonViV&eflto, wA %o twkk^ ^ss\m ^css^ tare 
been wintering in i\ie \»3* *^ \n\&\* <& >taa fcx*&& 
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with the knowledge of how wideh that littoral people, the 
Esquimaux, travel, no previous tidings of any of Franklin's 
parties should have become known. 

In 1848, Dr. Richardson, in his searching journey be- 
tween the Coppermine and Mackenzie rivers, met large 
parties of Esquimaux on the coast, 300 at Point Encounter, 
and lesser numbers at most of the headlands, on the look- 
out for whales. 

In making for the Great Fish Biver, the retreating 

farty were evidently desirous of avoiding the scene ox 
ranklin's former frightful sufferings in ascending the 
Coppermine Hiver. 

Doubts were long expressed as to the truth of the 
fessels seen upon an iceberg ; but it seems now very pos- 
sible that these may have been Franklin's abandoned ships. 

Mr. A. G. Findlay, in a paper read at the last meeting of 
the British Association at Liverpool, " On Arctic Currents," 
expressed his belief in the truth of the story of the two 
three masted vessels seen floating on the ice at the North 
edge of Newfoundland, on the 26th of April, 1851, by the 
Renovation. One of these ships was represented to be about 
500 tons, the other 350 tons, and both had their top- 
masts struck and yards down, and all made snug, and 
to all appearance had passed the winter together. It 
had been urged that Sir John Franklin would not 
abandon his ships ; that they could not float uninterruptedlj 
such a distance ; that they would have been seen by the 
sealers on the Labrador coast ; that the account in the 
log differed materially from the verbal statement ; that 
they were not real snips, &c. ; while others set down 
the story as a pure invention. Well, they had to combat 
these statements, and against them were the consistent 
statements of the whole crew as well as of Mr. Simpson, 
the passenger. 

As to the possibility of the two ships floating at such a 
distance in company with each other, there never was the 
slightest doubt of the southern set out of Baffin's Bay and 
Davis's Straits, and the quantity of ice moving was very 
great. It was the prevailing opinion of Arctic voyagers 
that Sir John Franklin went up the Wellington Channel 
in the early spring of 1846. Supposing that he did so, 
and found open water, and could proceed for five hundred 
miles, and then became imbedded in the pack, the ships 
would drift back to the Wellington Channel toward 
the north coast of Greenland, or he might have taken a 
second season; or, perhaps, he became imbedded* «&&. 
being impatient of oeing bo dfitaan&&. tot ^BS&fe est 
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years, Lad deserted the ships, as in the case of the 
Investigator, which vessel, it might be inferred, would 
safely drift out in the course of tune without any human 
aid. 

The depositions of Mr. Coward the captain, Mr. W. 
Simpson, the mate of the Renovation, and Mr. Joseph 
Lynch, passenger, were very strong, and additional 
confirmatory evidence was obtained from the mate of a 
Mecklenburg brig the Doctor Kneiss, who, on his arrival 
at New York in May, 1851, stated that he had met with a 
great deal of ice on the banks, and that he had also seen 
two vessels abandoned and water-logged. 

The possibility of ships so drifting is proved by the case 
of Sir James Boss's ships, which were carried bodily with 
the ice at the rate of eight miles a day through Lancaster 
Sound ; Captain Back's ship, which was drifted off South- 
ampton Island in 1837, and lately the case of the Grinnell 
ships, which were carried right out of Lancaster Sound into 
Davis's Straits seated on an iceberg. 

I have already alluded, at page 154, to the difficulty 
Sir John Ross's party found in travelling over ice after 
abandoning their ships, although by proper arrangements 
and sub-division of labour, with light sledges, tne task 
has subsequently been rendered easy to strong and healthy 
men. Accidents among ice are seldom so sudden but that 
boats, clothes, and provisions can be saved. I may refer 
the reader back for the opinions of the leading Arctic 
voyagers, to former pages, to Captain Beechey's remarks, 
pages 156 and 190, and Dr. Richardson's, page 157. Dr. 
King stated long ago that it was about Victoria or Wol« 
laston's Land we might expect to find the expedition 
wrecked, whence they would make in their boats for the 
western land of North Somerset, if that land should not be 
too far distant (ante, pp. 160 and 161). Again, at p. 167, 
he points out particularlv the Great Fish River as the 
source for relief. SirE. Parry, p. 163, also thought it pro- 
bable that they would fall back on the west coast of North 
Somerset. Sir James Ross, however, doubts this, and at 
page 164 thinks it is in lat. 73 N. and long. 105 W. that 
we may expect to find Franklin's ships shut up. The 
remarks of Sir George Back, at p. 171, and of Captain 
Beechcy, p. 173, may be referred to, who are of opinion 
that many afflicted with scurvy would cling to their ships. 

The most important news last received is the arrival at 

Port Clarence on the 2ist of August, of Captain Collinson, 

in the Enterprise , from his lone expedition in the Arctic 

fleas in tne search oi Svr 3o\vu"fcT*x&a»~ ^W^Wfe^**^ 
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lected that this vessel sailed from England in the same §e&- 
son and at about the same time as the Investigator (Captain 
M'Clure), which arrived on the Atlantic side of the conti- 
nent a year since, having determined the North- West 
passage. No news having been received of the Enterprise 
for several years, almost as much anxiety was felt for her 
safety and that of her officers and crew, as for the expedition 
she was sent in search of; so much so as to induce the 
Government to station for her relief and assistance the 
Rattlesnake, at Port Clarence, and the Plover, at Point 
Barrow, during the winter of 1853, and they were both 
arranging for their succeeding winter quarters at the time 
the Enterprise returned ; at the termination of which season 
the Government had given orders to abandon the search 
for them. 

The Enterprise went into the Arctic Sea in the summer 
of 1851, and passed through Prince of Wales Strait, but 
finding the ice impracticable for her advance, she wintered 
the winter of 1851-2 in latitude 71° 35' N.; longitude 71° 
35' W. After making every exertion to obtain the object 
of her voyage, the winter of 1852-3 was passed in Cam- 
bridge Bay, Wollaston Land, lat. 69° N., long. 105° 3<y W. 
Still proceeding on her voyage, the winter of 1853-4 found 
her in Camden Bay, 70° 8' N., 145° 30'. 

The ice released the vessel July 15th, 1854, when she 
commenced her return passage, but she did not reach Point 
Barrow until August 9th, having experienced baffling 
southerly winds and calms. Immediately on her arrival 
at Port Clarence, on the 21st of August, finding that the 
Plover had left for Point Barrow a few days previous, for 
the purpose of assisting and relieving the Enterprise, as 
soon as supplies could oe put on board from the Rattle- 
snake ; at three p.m. on the 22nd the Enterprise started 
to overtake the Plover, and communicate with and recal 
her ; which duty performed, she would immediately pro- 
ceed to Hong-kong and the Plover would repair to V alpa- 
raiso, where the latter would meet the Rattlesnake, 

During the three years the Enterprise has been in the 
frozen sea, she has lost but three men — May 15th, 1853, 
William Driver, ship's cook ; November 24th, 1852, 
William Greenaway, able seaman; June 29th, 1854, 
William Cheeseman, private marine. The commander, 
officers, and crew, fifty-nine in number, were in excellent 
health. The Enterprise found traces of the Investigator' § 
passage in many places, and went within ninety miles of her 
winter harbour, but not being able to proofed. Ivc&ust <s&. 
account of the ice, sailed up to Wo\\astom^T^ > *sA*S&«i% 
fell in with traces of Dr. ]&&'« aeaxoko*. 
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In the spring of 1852, travelling parties were despatched 
oyer the ice, one of which reached MeJville Island, after 
great hardship. The natives met with during the voyage 
were of a peaceable and kind disposition, ready at all timet 
to be of assistance in any manner in their power. 

Probably no more interesting news, save information of 
Sir John Franklin, could have been given to the world, 
than the safety of this ship. Embarked on an errand of 
mercy, which drew the attention of almost every civilized 
being towards them, it was feared they had met the sap- 
posed fate of those they had proceeded to save. The news 
of their extrication was everywhere received with joy. 

It is gratifying to find that in the course of her prolonged 
absence, the Enterprise has lost so few men ; but, in 
truth, occupation and exposure in these northern regions 
have not been found prejudicial to the health of seamen, 
excepting, of course, in the case of an overwhelming ca- 
lamity, 6uch as that which evidently befel the Erebus and 
Terror. 

It would be idle to institute a comparison between the 
results of the efforts made by Captain Collinson and Captain 
M'Clure respectively in these inhospitable regions. We 
would simply mention, as an act of justice to Captain Col- 
linson, ana lest it should be supposed that he had desisted 
prematurely from his laborious and perilous task, that as 
far as the North- West Passage is concerned, the Enter- 
prise accomplished as much as the Investigator. Captain 
Collinson reached the north-western end of Prince of 
Wales Strait a little later than Captain M'Clure, who 
may, no doubt, claim priority at this point. Both were 
stopped by an impenetrable harrier of ice. There is no 
substantial difference between the result obtained at this 

?oint and the discovery made of Mercy Bay, where the 
nvestigator is lying jammed up amidst the ice. The diffi- 
culty, we presume, of reaching Melville Island is not at all 
greater from Point Hussell than from Cape Hamilton. 
Captain Collinson, moreover, has saved his ship. The 
country will know how to place a proper value upon 
the exertions and achievements of both these gallant offi- 
cers, without seeking to raise or depress one at the cost of 
the other. 

Happily every human being employed on the searching 
expeditions during the last few years has now been with- 
drawn from these Arctic solitudes, and their exertions hava 
been most persevering and honourable, individually and 
nationally. Out wotVl uc&\&fti<b\^\%TCrc limited to any 
future private iiweat^sAiVoTv^^Viv^'ttsq %feYSfe\fe*^GaH^&|^K 
upon tto manner 'm^-\i\^^**s&&TL ucA\uk *&*»&* «m 
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by their end. We are no longer concerned for the living, 
but require fuller tidings of the dead. 

A letter from one of the American officers thus con- 
cludes : — " If Sir John Franklin is gone to heaven, poor 
man, why then, as in Sir Humphrey Gilbert's case, per- 
haps seeking after him will be our shortest way of getting 
there." 

The cost of the various Government Arctic expeditions 
up to the time of the outfit of Sir John Franklin's vessels, 
amounted to £336,317. The outlay since incurred for the 
various searching expeditions by land and sea has been 
about £900,000. 



Since the foregoing details were published several years 
ago, some further most interesting and important parti- 
culars have been received. Five years after the publica- 
tion of Dr. Rae's report, confirmatory evidence reached us 
obtained directly on the spot. 

So many fruitless efforts had been made in the search 
after the missing expedition that the public mind had 
almost given way to despair. But there was still one who 
hoped against hope, and the screw yacht Fox, under the 
command of Capt. M'Clintock, was sent out in the spring 
of 1857 at the expense of Lady Franklin. On the 21st of 
September, 1859, the Fox arrived again in the Channel, 
and Capt. M'Clintock reported his return to the Admiralty 
in the despatch given below. 

Capt. M'Clintock has thus added another plume to his 
previous Arctic laurels. 

Yacht Fox, E.T.8. 

Sir, I beg you will inform the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty of the safe return to this country of Lady Franklin's Final 
Searching Expedition, which I have had the honour to conduct. 

Their Lordships will rejoioe to hear that our endeavours to ascer- 
tain the fate of the " Franklin Expedition** have met with complete 

success. 

At Point "Victory, upon the North-West coast of King William 
Island, a record has been found, dated the 25th of April, 1848, and 
signed b7 Captains Crozier and Fitzjames. By it we were informed 
that II.M.S. Erdnta and Terror were abandoned on the 22nd of April, 
1848, in the ioe, five leagues to the N.N.W., and that the survivors— 
in all amounting to- 105 souls, under the command of Capt. Crozier— 
were proceeding to the Great Fish River. Sir John Franklin had died 
on the Uth of June, 1847. 

Many deeply interesting relics of our lost countrymen have been 
Dicked up upon the western shore of King William Island, and other* 
ilvaincd from the Esquimaux, by whom we www \\tflocmft&. «»X«^ 
icqutnt to their abandonment one ship <waAcr«§)asAi»&.««&L\sn 
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Ice, and the other forced on shore, where the has ever since been, 
affording them an almoat inexhaustible mine of wealth. 

Being unable to penetrate beyond Bellot Strait, the Fox wintered 
in Brentford Bay, and the search — including the estuary of the Great 
Fish Iliver and the discovery of 800 miles of coast line, by which we 
have united the explorations of the former searching expeditions to 
the North and West of our position with those of Sir James Boss, 
Doase, Simpson, and Rae to the South — has been performed by sledge 
journeys this spring, conducted by Lieutenant Hobson, B.N., Captain 
Allen Young, and myself. 

As a somewhat detailed report of our proceedings will doubtless be 
interesting to their Lordships, it is herewith enclosed, together with a 
chart of our discoveries and explorations, and at the earliest opportu- 
nity I will present myself at the Admiralty to afford further informa- 
tion, and lay before their Lordships the record found at Port Victory. 

I have, &c., 
F. L. M'Cliktock, Captain, RJf. 

To the Secretary of the Admiralty, London. 



The Fox effected her escape out of the main pack in Davis Straits, 
in lat G3i° X., on the 25th of April, 1658, after a winter's ice drift of 
1194 geographical miles. 

The small settlement of Holsteinborg was reached on the 28th, and 
such very scanty supplies obtained as the place afforded. 

On the 8th of May our voyage was recommenced ; Godhaven and 
Upernivik visited, Melville Bay entered early in June, and crossed to 
Cape York by the 26th ; here some natives were communicated with; 
they immediately recognised Mr. Petersen, our interpreter, formerly 
known to them in the Grinnell expedition under Dr. Kane. In reply 
to our inquiries for the Esquimaux dog-driver ** Hans,** left behind 
from the Adrance in 1858, they told us that he was residing at While 
Sound. Had lie been there I would most gladly have embarked bin, 
as his longing to return to South Greenland continues unabated. 

On the l-Jth of July communicated with the Cape Warrender natives, 
near Cape llorsburgh ; they had not seen any ships since the visit 
of the Phivnix in 1854, nor have any wrecks ever drifted upon their 
■shores. 

It was not until the 27th of July that we reached Pond Inlet, 
owing to a most unusual prevalence of ice in the northern portion of 
Baffin's Bay, and which rendered our progress since leaving Holstein- 
borg one of increasing struggle. Without steam power we could hare 
done nothing. Here only one old woman and a boy were found, 
but they served to pilot us up the inlet for twenty-five miles, when 
we arrived at their village. For about a week we were in constant 
and most interesting communication with these friendly people- 
Briefly, the information obtained from them was, that nothing what- 
ever respecting the Franklin expedition had come to their knowledge, 
nor had any wrecks withiu the last twenty or thirty years reached 
their shores. 

The remains of three wrecked ships are known to them - two of 
these appear to have been the whalers Dexterity and Aurora wrecked 
in August, 1S21, some racnv; ox «\*>\.i voiles southward* of Fond 
Inlet. The tuud vea»\, now ttasoex \rasv«& VBL^Detioni^\|«s a ** 
miles Cast of Cape Uay. TYsaa v»V^ w^^keto******^^^ 
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winter with the tribes. at Igloolik; they all knew of Parry's ships 
having wintered there in 1822-3, and had heard of late years of Dr. 
Rae's visit to Repulse Bay, describing his boats as similar to our whale 
boat, and his party as living in tents, within snow-houses, smoking 
pipes, shooting reindeer, &c. None died. They remained there only 
one winter. 

No rumour of the lost expedition has reached them. Within Pond 
Inlet the natives told us the ice decays away every year, but so long, 
as any remains whales abound. Several large whales were seen by 
us, and we found among the natives a considerable quantity of whale- 
bone and many narwhals' horns, which they were anxious to barter 
for knives, files, saws, rifles, and wool ; they drew us some rude charts 
of the inlet, showing that it expands into an extensive channel looking 
westward into Prince Regent Inlet. 

We could not but regret that none of our whaling friends — from 
whom we had recently received so much kindness — were here to profit 
by so favourable an opportunity. Leaving Pond Inlet on the 6th of 
August, we reached Beechy Island on the 11th, and landed a hand- 
some marble tablet, sent on board for this purpose by Lady Franklin, 
bearing an appropriate inscription to the memory of our lost country- 
men in the Erebus and Terror. 

The provisions and stores seemed in perfect order, but a small boat. 
was much damaged from having been turned over and rolled along 
the beach by a storm. The roof of the house received some necessary 
repairs. Having embarked some coals and stores we stood in need 
of, and touched at Cape Hotham on the 16th, we sailed down Peel 
Strait for twenty-five miles on the 17th, but finding the remainder of 
this channel covered with unbroken ice, I determined to make for 
Bellot Strait on the 19th of August, examined into supplies remain- 
ing at Port Leopold, and left there a whale boat which we brought 
away from Cape Hotham for the purpose, so as to aid us in our 
retreat should we be obliged eventually to abandon the Fox. The 
steam launch had been forced higher up on the beach, and somewhat 
damaged by the ice. Prince Begent Inlet was unusually free from iee,. 
but very little was seen during our run down to Brentford Bay, which 
we reached on the 20th of August. Bellot Strait, which communi- 
cates with the western sea, averages one mile in width by seventeen 
or eighteen miles in length. At this time it was filled with drift ice, 
but as the season advanced became perfectly clear ; its shores are in 
many places faced with lofty granite cliffs, and some of the adjacent 
hills rise to 1600 feet ; the tides are very strong, running six or seven 
knots at the springs. On the 6th of September we passed through 
Bellot Strait without obstruction, and secured the ship to fixed ice 
across its western outlet. From here, until the 27th, when I deemed 
it necessary to retreat into winter quarters, we constantly watched 
the movements of the ice in the western sea or channel. In mid- 
channel it was broken up and drifting about ; gradually the propor- 
tion of water increased, until at length the ice which intervened was 
reduced to three or four miles in width. But this was firmly held fast 
by numerous islets, and withstood the violence of the autumn gales. 
It was tantalizing beyond description thus to watch from day to day 
the free water which we could not reach, and which washed the rocky 
shore a few miles to the southward of us ! 

During the autumn attempts were made to carry out denote oC'gtfe- 
visions towards the magnetic pole, but tlte&e *\ms«fc «n>2fiN&3 ^^*^^ 
consequence of the disruption of the, tae V) ttvfc waK&nn«&» * * 
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Hobson retained with the sledge parties in November, alter »"«rh 
suffering from severe weather, and imminent peril on one occasion, 
when the ice upon which they were encamped became detached from 
the shore, and drifted off to leeward with them. 

Our wintering position was at the East entrance to Bellot Strait, 
in a snug harlour. which I have named Tort Kennedy, after my pre- 
decessor in those waters, the commander of one of Lady Frankmrt 
former searching expedition:*. Although vegetation was tolerably 
abundant, and our two Esquimaux hunters, 3Ir. Petersen, and sereral 
sportsmen constantly on the alert, yet the resources of the country 
during eleven months and a half only yielded us eight reindeer, two 
bears, eighteen seals, and a few waterfowl and ptarmigan. 

The winter was unusually cold and stormy. Arrangements wen 
completed during the winter for carrying ont onr intended plan of 
search. I frit it to be my duty personally to visit Marshal Island, 
and in so doing proposed to complete the circuit of King William 
Island. 

To Lieutenant IFobson I allotted the search of the w e s t ern shore of 
Boothia to the magnetic pole, and from Gateshead Island westward to 
Wynniatt funhesr. Captain A Ken Young, onr sailing master, was to 
trace the shore of Prince of Wales Land, from Lieut. Browne's furthest, 
and also to examine the coast from Bellot Strait northwards, to Sir 
James Boss's furthest. 

Early spring journeys were commenced on the 17th of February, 
ISO 9, by Captain Young and myself. Captain Young carrying his depot 
across to Prince of Wales Land.wliile I went southward, towards the 
magnetic pole, in the hope of communicating with the *>rmm« frr, 
and obtaining such information as might lead us at once to the object 
of our search. 

I was accompanied by Mr. Petersen, our interpreter, and Alexander 
Thompson, quartermaster. We had with us two sledges drawn by flts r 
On the SSth of February, when near Cape Victoria, we had the good 
fortune to meet a sm::ll party of natives, and were subsequently visited 
by about forty-five individuals. 

For four days we remained in communication with them, obtaining 
many relies, aud the information that several years ago a ship was 
crushed by the ice o:T the North shore of King William Island, bat 
that all her people landed safely, and went away to the Great Visa 
River, where they died. This tribe was well supplied with wood, 
obtained, they said, from a boat left by the white men on the Great 
Kiver. 

We reached our vessel, after twenty-five days* absence, in good health, 
but somewhat reduced by sharp marching and the unusaally seven 
weather to which we had been exposed. For several days after stattiai 
the mercury continued frozen. 

On the 2nd of April our long projected *pring journeys were com- 
menced : Lieutenant Ilobson accompanied me as far as Cape Victoria, 
each of us had a sledge drawn by four men. and an auxiliary ilmlr* 
drawn by six dogs. This was all the force we could muster. ^^ 

Before separating we saw two Esquimaux families living out upon 
the ice in snow huts ; from them we learned that a second ship hat 
been seen off King William Island, and that she drifted ashore on tat 
fall of the same year. Yrom this ship they had obtained a vast deal 
of wood and iron. 

I now gave Lieut. BoX^oxv^T^^creAXQicvsr^^sK^oaRi^nv^^^ii 
follow up any traces nem\a>t nn^^v^' K2i: ^^^ a «^W«a^ fc 
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Accompanied by my own party and Mr. Petersen, I marched along 
the East shore of King William Island, occasionally passing deserted 
snow huts, but without meeting natives till the 8th of May, when off 
Cape Norton we arrived at a snow village containing about thirty 
inhabitants. They gathered about us without the slightest appearance 
of fear or shyness, although none had ever seen living white people 
before. They were most willing to communicate all their knowledge 
and barter all their goods, but would have stolen everything had they 
not been very closely watched. Many more relics of our countrymen 
were obtained ; we could not carry away all we might have purchased. 
They pointed to the inlet we had crossed the day before, and told us 
that one day's march up it, and thence four days overland, brought 
them to the wreck. 

None of these people had been there since 1857-8, at which time 
they said but little remained, their countrymen having carried away 
almost everything. 

Most of our information was received from an intelligent old woman ; 
she said it was on the fall of the year that the ship was forced ashore ; 
many of the white men dropped by the way as they went towards the 
Great River ; but this was only known to them in the winter following, 
when their bodies were discovered. 

They all assured us that we would find natives upon the South 
shore, at the Great River, and 6ome few at the wreck ; but unfortu- 
nately this was not the case. Only one family was met with off Point 
Booth, and none at Montreal Island or any place subsequently visited. 

Point Ogle, Montreal Island, and Barrow Island were searched with- 
out finding anything except a few scraps of copper and iron in an 
Esquimaux hiding-place. 

Recrossing the strait to King William Island, we continued the 
examination of its southern shore without success until the 24th of 
May, when about ten miles eastward of Cape Hercchel a bleached 
skeleton was found, around which lay fragments of European clothing. 
Upon carefully removing the snow a small pocket-book was found, 
containing a few letters. These, although much decayed, may yet be 
deciphered. Judging from the remains of bis dress, this unfortunate 
young man was a steward or officer's servant, and his position exactly 
verified the Esquimaux's assertion, that they dropped as they walked 
along. 

On reaching Cape Herschel next day, we examined Simpson's 
Cairn, or rather what remains of it, which is only four feet high, and 
the central stones had been removed as if by men seeking something 
within it. My impression at the time, and which I still retain, is that 
records were deposited there by the retreating crews, and subsequently 
removed by the natives. 

After parting from me at Cape Victoria on the 28th of April Lieu* 
tenant Hobson made for Cape Felix. At a short distance westward 
of it he found a very large cairn, and close to it three small tents, 
with blankets, old clothes, and other relics of a shooting or a magnetic 
station. But although the cairn was dug under, and a trench dug all 
round it at a distance of ten feet, no record was discovered. A piece 
of blank paper folded up was found in the cairn, and two broken 
bottles, which may, perhaps, have contained records, lay betide it, 
among some stones which had fallen from off the top. The most intt» 
resting of the articles discovered here, including % boietta «o*m>*'mnm 
brought away by Mr. Hobson. About twoxaft%«tatVnKt\ftN2wtV^. 
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a small cairn was found, but neither records nor relics obtained. About 
three miles North of Point Victory a second small cairn was «' ir ^'p < »y" 1 , 
but only a broken pickaxe and empty canister found. 

On the 6th of May, Lieutenant Hobson pitched his tent beside a 
large cairn upon Point Victory. Lying among some loose stones which 
had fallen from the top of this cairn, was found a small tin case con- 
taining a record, the substance of which is briefly as follows : — This 
cairn was built by the Franklin expedition, upon the assumed site of 
Sir James Boss's pillar, which had not been found. The JSrtbus and 
Terror spent their first winter at Beechy Island, after having; ascended 
Wellington Channel to lat. 77° N M and returned by the West side of 
Cornwallis Island. On the 12th of September, 1846, they were beset 
in lat. 70° 5' N., and long. 98° 28' W. Sir J. Franklin died on the 
11th of June, 1847. On the 22nd of April, 1848, the ships were 
abandoned five leagues to the N.N.W. of Point Victory, and the 
survivors, 105 in number, landed here under the command of Captain 
Crozier. This paper was dated April 25th, 1848, and on the following 
day they intended to start for the Great Fish River. The total loss by 
deaths in the expedition up to this date was nine officers and fifteen 
men. A vast quantity of clothing and stores of all sorts lay strewed 
about, as if here every article was thrown away which conld possibly be 
dispensed with : pickaxes, shovels, boats, cooking utensils, ironwork, 
rope, blocks, canvas, a dip circle, a sextant engraved "Frederic 
Hornby, B.N.," a small medicine-chest, oars, &c. 

A few miles southward, across Back Bay, a second record was found, 
having been deposited by Lieutenant Gore and M. des Tosnx in May, 
1847. It afforded no additional information. 

Lieutenant Hobson continued his search until within a few days' 
march of Gape Herschel, without finding any trace of the wrecker 
of natives. He left full information of his important discoveries for 
me ; therefore, when returning northward by the West shore of irfag 
William Island, I had the advantage of knowing what had already 
been found. 

Soon after leaving Cape Herschel the traces of natives became lea 
numerous and less recent, and after rounding the West point of the 
island they ceased altogether. This shore is extremely low, and almost 
utterly destitute of vegetation. Numerous banks of shingle and low 
islets lie off it, and beyond these Victoria Strait is covered with heavy 
and impenetrable packed ice. 

When in lat. 69° 9' N., and long. 99° 27' W., we came to akssjs 
boat, discovered by Lieutenant Hobson a few days previously, as his 
notice informed me. It appears that this boat had been intended ftr 
the ascent of the Fish River, but was abandoned apparently upon a 
return journey to the ships, the sledge upon which she was mounted 
being pointed in that direction. She measured 28 feet in length, by 7} 
feet wide, was most carefully fitted, aud made as light as possible, bat 
the sledge was of solid oak, and almost as heavy as the boat. 

A large quantity of clothing was found within her, also two human 
skeletons. One of these lay in the after part of the boat, under a pile 
of clothing ; the other, which was much more disturbed, probably by 
animals, was found iu the bow. Five pocket watches, a quantity of 
silver spoons and forks, and a few religious books were also found, bat 
no journals, pocket-books, or even names upon any articles of clothing. 
Two doublc-baxreWed guna AwA ^tigut against the boat's side pre- 
cisely as they had been ^aa«&eYe<t«a. lesftVtafos*. <ta& barrel in each 
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was loaded and cocked. There was ammunition in abundance, also 
301b. or 401b. of chocolate, some tea and tobacco. Fuel was not want- 
ing; a drift tree lay within 100 yards of the boat. Many very inte- 
resting relics were brought away by Lieutenant Hobson, and some few 
by myself. 

On the 5th of June I reached Point Victory without having found 
anything further. The clothing, &c, was again examined for docu- 
ments, note-books, &c., without success, a record placed in the cairn, 
and another buried ten feet true North of it. 

Nothing worthy of remark occurred upon my return journey to the 
ship, which we reached on the 19th of June, five days after Lieutenant 
Hobson. 

The shore of King William Island between its North and West 
extremes, Capes Felix and Crozier,has not been visited by Esquimaux 
since the abandonment of the Erebus and Terror, as the cairns and 
articles lying strewed about, which are in their eyes of priceless value, 
remain untouched. 

If the wreck still remains visible it is probable she lies on some of 
the off-lying islets to the southward between Capes Crozier and 
Herschel. 

On the 28th of June Captain Young and his party returned, having 
completed their portion of the search, by which the insularity of 
Prince of Wales Land was determined, and the coast line intervening 
between the extreme points reached by Lieutenants Osborne and 
Browne discovered ; also between Bellot Strait and Sir James Boss's 
furthest in 1849, at Four River Bay. 

Fearing that his provisions might not last out the requisite period, 
Captain Young sent back four of his men, and for forty days journeyed 
on through fogs and gales with but one man and the dogs, building a 
snow hut each night ; but few men could stand so long a continuance 
of labour and privation, and its effect upon Captain Young was pain- 
fully evident. 

Lieutenant Hobson was unable to stand without assistance upon his 
return on board ; he was not in good health when he commenced his 
long journey, and the sudden severe exposure brought on a serious 
attack of scurvy ; yet he also most ably completed his work ; and such 
facts will more clearly evince the unflinching spirit with which the 
object of our voyage has been pursued in these detached duties than 
any praise of mine. 

We were now, at length, all on board again. As there were some 
slight cases of scurvy, all our treasured resources of Burton ale, lemon 
juice, and fresh animal food were put into requisition, so that in a 
comparatively short time all were restored to sound health. 

During our sojourn in Port Kennedy we were twice called upon to 
follow a shipmate to the grave. Mr. George Brands, engineer, died of 
apoplexy on the 6th of November, 1858 ; he had been out deer shoot- 
ing several hours that day, and appeared in excellent health. 

On the 14th of June, 1859, Thomas Black well, ship's steward, 
died of scurvy ; this man had served in two of the former searching 
expeditions. 

The summer proved a warm one. We were able to start upon onr 
homeward voyage on the 9th of August, and although the loss of the 
engine-driver in 1857, and of the engineer in 1858 left us with only 
two stokers, yet, with their assistance, I was able to w**xa\^«w&assk 
•ad steam the ship up to Fury Point, 

T 
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For six days we lay there closely beset, when a change of wind 
removing the ice. our voyage was continued almost without further 
interruption to Govihaven. in Disco, where we arrived on the 27th of 
August, and wore received with great kindness by Mr. OUck, inspector 
of North Greenland, and the local authorities, who obligingly supplied 
our few wants. 

The two Esquimaux dog-drivers were now discharged* and on the 
1st of September we sailed for England. 

Fror.: all that c.in bo gl-janed from the record paper, and the eri- 
din.'c nfA-rdid by the bos;, and various articles of clothing and eqnjp- 
lv.-.-n: Ji^'cvtrid. i: ai^iArs that the abandonment of the EreJbua ■«! 
J\ w r V..\d Vein iV.:lir.;:ily arranged, r.nd every effort exerted dtuiaf 
tho third winter :o 7i.:..\t ;he travelling equipments complete. 

It i> much to be apprehended that disease had greatly reduced the 
strength of a!! on board, far more perhaps than they themselves wen 
aware of. 

The d:s: ar.ee by s'.edjre rou:e. from the position of the ships when 
altar. .!.>:-. ed :o ihe bosi is to geographical miles; and from the ships 
to >:o;-.::\;;*. !?:.:::.! ;.•■: miles. 

The r..v: :\.fect order seems to have existed throughout. 

In or.'.,T :; i\ter.d as much as possible the public utility of this 
rovacv. :::-.<::-. v:'..*-l. meteorological, and other observations, subservient 
to >cie:i::.:o v'/.r.-iSis, ani :Vt which instrumcnis were supplied through 
tho !:b.r..*.:; s :" :V.o Royal Socio: y. have been continually and carefulr/ 
takvr.. ar. : i\ 5 r/ o; ;v::u::i:y has been embraced by the Surgeon, 
D. Walk;?, v 1> . cf f.r:v.:i:; complete collections in all the 
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This rtron iwu".d be incomplete did I not mention the obligations 
I have been '.a: * uuicr :o the companions of my voyage, both oil 
and :cvn, by :h.ir ris'.;zs i_i unvarying support throughout. 

A feiling cf iu:>; ieroiics to the cause, which Lady Franklin 
so rob!y sus:.*.ir.e.*. *r.i a firm determination to effect all Thy 
ccuM d.v si-.~.s :.* Lave sv.pponed them through every difficulty. 
W::h loss of t>.:s tr.:h:» as:ic spirit, and cheerful obedience to every 
commar..!. our sz:.." i:::r.:bir — twenty-Three in all — would not have 
tufSced for :V.e su;cv£>^::l ptrfbrrr.ance of so great a work. 

F. L. M-Clistock. CaftaU. .K^T. 
i\->Tri.?iJi r ± ihi Fir+si Searcku$ ExpedUoL, 
TV joeW F*v. J:.T.S.. cf:\< /#;- ^""vtt. 
Srjcnkr ilsf. !<.«.?. 

The end ot' the great, romantic, melancholy story 
of Arctic Discovery " has at last arrived^ The crea- 
tions ox" ihe most vivid imagination axe cast into the 
shade by ihe Terrible sublimity of the Mwipfe nana- 
lire in "which Captain M'CImtock has recorded die 
history of his search a£er some tangible traces of the 
£s:e of Sir John Franklin's Arctic expedition- Wis* 
dering on. day after day. through the trackless waste* 
cf thai vast icy wilderness, where nature lays aside the 
Terdant earb ^bic^ sb* w«k'^\!m xera^xaiie roue, amd 
dons a ralmen* oi \>\eaV *sA &fc*&aa* ^^^^^-t^k^ncoS^ 
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the accomplishment of a mission, prompted by a noble 
conjugal devotion which has won for the heroic lady who 
now mourns in assured widowhood a place in the warm 
affections of every heart, the explorers came at last upon 
a sorrowful evidence that the path which they had chosen 
was likely to lead to the elucidation of the mystery which 
has been so long for all Englishmen an object of mournful 
speculation. 

It is now nearly fifteen years since Sir John Franklin 
aud his companions started on that ill-starred expedition, 
the hitherto undiscovered doom of which has filled the 

Eublic mind with such keen anxiety, and racked so many 
earts with a despairing sorrow through which some 
gleams of hope still struggled to the last. The discovery 
by Captain Ommanney, in 1850, of traces of an encamp- 
ment at Cape Eiley, with graves bearing the names of 
some of the party, and dated 1846, gave rise to the con- 
viction that the ships had passed up Wellington Channel, 
and the record found by Captain M*Clintock's party on 
Point Victory shows that they did pursue this course, and 
then, passing down the western side of Cornwallis Island, 
sailed through Ommanney Inlet to the spot where they 
were ultimately hemmed m by the ice. Thus far the 
zealous perseverance of our navigators has triumphed over 
apparently insurmountable obstacles, and enabled us to 
follow the track of the Erebus and Tei*ror up to the mo- 
ment of their destruction ; and, mournful a3 is the intel- 
ligence which they have now brought to us, affording 
certain confirmation of our fears, it has yet one consoling 
element, which goes far to alleviate our regrets. Few can 
have cherished the hope that the gallant Franklin would 
ever be seen among us again ; and all will be gratified to 
learn that his last moments were clouded by no extraor- 
dinary perils or privations, but that the kindly hand of 
death released him from suffering before the commence- 
ment of the terrible trials which awaited his companions, 
but which their veteran commander was less fitted than 
they were to endure. The brave old man has found a not 
inappropriate grave in the region which is indissolnbly 
connected with his early fame ; for no Arctic navigator 
has added more important contributions to our store of 
knowledge with regard to the sterile shores and frozen 
inlets of the north, or prosecuted his researches under dif- 
ficulties more calculated to appal any but the most valiant 
heart, than he who now sleeps among th& taft*R^gtHn»« 
unknown, bat not an rohonowed grate* 

T 2 
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Thus the last ray of light that could have illuminated 
the recesses of those sorrowful regions, which modern in- 
vestigation has discovered to be darker and more hopeless 
than the Ultima Thule of ignorant antiquity, has flickered 
and died out. The ashes are borne home to us :— at last 
the mystery of Franklin's fate is solved. We know where 
he died, we know the very day of his death, and that 
the ardent spirit of John franklin passed away amid a 
world of ice and snow. And, indeed, it would seem that 
the trials of his previous explorations, and the anxieties 
attendant upon the beginning of his last search for the 
North-West Passage, bad proved too much for his iron 
frame before the calamities and disasters for which Cap- 
tain M'Clintock Las prepared us, came upon the rest of 
the expedition. The great navigator died in no sudden 
shock or great disaster ; he was crushed by no iceberg, 
he did not starve miserably on some wandering ice floe, 
nor did he drift away in storm and ice haze, which cast a 
veil so thick around him that the survivors can only say, 
" After that we never saw him more." No ! he died sur- 
rounded by comrades, and friends, and in the discharge of 
his duty. No soldier or sailor can desire or hope a nobler 
fate. The condolences and sympathies of a nation ac- 
companying the sorrows of his widow and the griefs of 
his friends, but it is not altogether out of place for the 
country to express its satisfaction that the lives of brave 
sailors were not uselessly sacrificed in a series of expedi- 
tions which should have borne for their motto, " Hoping 
against hope." So far it is satisfactory to know the 
" Final Search " has proved that Sir John Franklin is 
dead. Alas ! there can be no longer those sad waitings 
from an imaginary Tintagel to persuade the credulous that 
an Arthur still lives. 

At Point Victory, on the north-west coast of TTiiw 
William Island, a record of the proceedings of the Frank- 
lin Expedition was found, dated April 25th, 1848, and 
signed by Captain Crozier and Captain Fitzjames. The 
story it told appears to have been simple and sad enough 
— Sir John Franklin had died nearly ten months before— 
on the 11th of June, 1847. The Expedition seems then 
to have worked on as well as it could, and, as soon as the 
ice permitted, to have proceeded with its mission, but 
month after month of battle with frost, and ice, and snow 
passed away — difficulties no doubt were encountered 
which none of us who sit at home can realize, and on one 
>tal day, the 22nd of April, 1848, the JZrebu* and the 
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Terror were abandoned by their crews, fifteen miles 
N.N.W. of Point Victory. The " survivors," which is a 
term that indicates other losses than that of the great seaman 
who led them, to the number of 105, two days after the 
abandonment of the vessels, reached the island, erected a 
cairn, concealed the record, and were then about to pro- 
ceed for the Great Fish River, under the command of 
Captain Crozier. 

Since that day they have all shared the fate of their 
chief, dropping down one after another till the last man 
perished. 

For ten years past, all that national solicitude aided and 
inspired by the most sacred domestic affection — all that 
the tender human feeling of all nations, and the chival- 
rous rivalry of the Old World and the New, could furnish 
of zeal, skill, courage, eager daring, and stern endurance, 
to the one great object of seeking out the lost, has been 
prodigally spent ; and as if indeed it were the will of 
Heaven that in all calamity there should be a blessing, 
we have seen not only our kinsmen beyond the Atlantic, 
but France and Russia, lending no sterile sympathy to 
our great bereavement. Whenever and wherever the 
story of Franklin and his comrades is told, the names of 
Bellot, of Kane, of Grinnell, will be remembered with 
the names of Eae and Richardson, of Boss, of Maclure, 
and M'Clintock. Dr. Eae heard from the Esquimaux 
that the English commander had died of hunger, 
and thirty of his men with him. It is too certain that all 
the survivors from the abandoned ships perished of sheer 
starvation, for there is nothing to show that they suffered 
any violence, or that the term of their sufferings was cut 
short by any human hand. What those sufferings must 
have been, and with what unquailing steadfastness en- 
dured, no man from those icy regions shall ever tell, for 
all lay wrapt in everlasting sleep, secure from harm, long 
months and years before the arm of their country could 
reach them, though again and again it was stretched 
almost within their grasp. But it was not to be. Nor 
was their work accomplished when their martyrdom was 
sealed. The example of their lives and deaths is precious 
to England,and to all humanity. 

We have said that their work was accomplished. It 
is to Franklin and his comrades that we owe the dis- 
covery (by Maclure) of the North- West Passage, and it 
is on Franklin's track that other and happier explorers 
have marched to the conquest of unpitying science. Ihi 
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voyage of the gallant little yacht Fox is not amongtfc* 
least glorious episodes of a sad and splendid story. VHio 
can forget that it was the wife, now too surely the widow, 
of Franklin, whoae commission the noble-hearted seaman 
bore who was destined to bring home the final message 
from the dead P 2s ot only has " the feeling of entire de- 
votion to the cause which Lady Franklin has so nobly 
sustained, and a firm determination to do all that men 
could do," as Captain M'Clintock, with the frank sim- 

Elicity and truth fuln ess of a seaman, declares, supported 
im and his companions through every difficulty, but it 
has enabled them, in detached parties, by sledge journeys, 
to add to former discoveries "eight Hundred miles of 
coast line," and thus, writes Captain M'Clintock, "to unite 
the explorations of the former searching expeditions to the 
North and West of our position with those of James Son, 
Dease. and Kae to the South." Neither fog, nor gale, 
nor wasting sickness, nor long privation, nor severe suffer- 
ing, nor imminent peril, could for a moment daunt or 
weaken the " enthusiastic spirit " and the " cheerful obe- 
dience " of these last of the Arctic discoverers. 



To the foregoing narrative we must add the following 
"aithful copies of the contents of the two papers above- 
mentioned, and the list of articles brought home. 



3I«T. 1S47. I 



H3C.S. Embus <md TVtttdt 
Wintered in the ic«? in 
La:. :o- *\ Lou*. 9<- 2S' W. 

Having wiutervd in lM<5-7*a: Beechrr I*Und in Int. 74° «' 28* 
X.. loaf. :"'l* :•? u ' W.. i^ir having ascended Wellington Channel 
to !at. 77-*. and n.:v.rr.id Try t!u- \V<« side of Cornwall!* Island. 
Sir John Frarkl::*. cor.:r.'.r.ciir.ir :he eX7<dirion. 
Farty. ecss:*tii!£ of two c.£<xx$ and six mem. left the eJups oa 
Monday. 2*:h May. i<*:. 

Gkahax Gork, xt, mnd 
C. F. de Yiix, 



2?th April. !<i*.Hjr.*h : p* Tl-rvran-I F^jcihto deserted on the 
22nd of April. J !*-. :;«■* X N.W. of thi*. hawny been beset since 12th 
S«rrt. 1*4*. Th< oiCvirs and crvvrs ccn$£5t:n£ of 105 sosls. under iht 
cowman .i of C.*.; :*:*- F. K M. Crvvrier. larded h«e in l*y 49a ^ ^ 
tanf. *S* 41 W. l^ii pajxr wis fj^d ty Lkcl. Irringf wa i ter tht 



• ^Tbi* is e^\v\«v.*-\? d»ud In raU:aV*. end :£onM be l><s-CC J 
+ H« ir»* the JuilSot \ic-.tna»\ ^* *<^ Ivrrw ^Vm*. \he 
kit England in, l**i. 
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cairn supposed to have 'been built by Sir James Ross in 1831, four miles 
to the northward, where it had been deposited by the late Commander 
Gore in June 1847. Sir James Ross's pillar has not howerer been 
found, and the paper has been transferred to this position, which is 
that in which Sir James Ross's pillar was erected. Sir John Franklin 
died on the 11th June, 1847, and the total loss by deaths in the expe- 
dition has been to this date 9 officers and 15 men. 

F. R. M. Crozier, Captain and Senior Officer, and James Fftgames, 
Captain HJI. ship Erebus, start to-morrow, 26th, for Back's Fish 
River. 



Relics brought from the Boat found in Lat. 69° 8' 43" N., 
Long. 99° 24' 42" W., upon the West Coast of King 
William's Island. May 30, 1859. 

Two doable-barrelled guns — one barrel in each is loaded. 
Found standing up against the side in the after part of 
the boat. 

In one parcel. — A small Prayer-Book ; cover of a small 
book of " Family Prayers ;" " Christian Melodies," an in- 
scription within the cover to " G. G." (Graham Gore P) ; 
" Vicar of Wakefield ;" a small Bible, interlined in many 
places, and with numerous references written in the mar- 
gin ; a New Testament in the French language. 

Tied together. — Two table-knives with white handles 
—one is marked " W. R. ;" a gimlet, an awl, two iron 
stancheons, nine inches long, for supporting a weather 
cloth which was round the boat. 

Tied together. — 26 pieces of silver plate— 11 spoons, 11 
forks, and 4 teaspoons, 3 pieces of thin elm board (tingles) 
for repairing the boat, and measuring 11 by 6 inches, and 
3- 10th a inch thick. 

All wrapped up in a piece of canvas. — Bristles for shoe- 
makers' use, bullets, short clay pipe, roll of waxed twine, 
a wooden button, small piece of a port-fire, two charges of 
shot tied up in the finger of a fcid glove, tied up in a 
fragment of a seaman's blue serge frock. Covers of a small 
Testament and Prayer-Book, part of a grass cigar-case, 
fragment of a silk handkerchief, thread-case, piece of 
scented soap, three shot charges in kid-glove fingers, a 
belted bullet (tied together in a piece of silk pocket-hand- 
kerchief), 2 pairs of goggles, made of stout leather, and 
wire gauze, instead oi glass ; a sailmaker's palm, 2 small 
brass pocket compasses, a snooding line rolled up on a piece 
of leather, a needle and thread-case, a bayonet-seaboard 
altered into a sheath for a knife, tin watesr-bot&\&fat^Bfe 
pocket, 2 shot-pouches (Ml of ahoty 

In canvas.— Three spring hooka ot wwcrc&\*5&*»* 
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lace band, a piece of thin gold twist or cord, amir of 
leather goggles, with crape instead of glass, a small green 
crape veil. 

Wrapped together in canvas. — Two small packets of 
blank cartridge in green paper, part of a cherry stick pipe 
stem, piece of a port-fire, a few copper nails, a leather 
bootlace, a seaman's clasp knife, 2 small glass stoppered 
bottles (full) placed in a medicine chest, 3 glasses of spec- 
tacles, part of a broken pair of silver spectacles, German 
silver pencilcase, pair of silver (P) forceps, such as a na- 
turalist might use for holding or seizing small insects, Ac^ 
a small pair of scissors rolled np in blank paper, and to 
which adheres a printed Government paper such as an 
officer's warrant or appointment, a spring nook of a sword 
belt, a brass charger for holding two charges of shot. 

"Wrapped together in canvas. — A small bead parse, 
piece of red sealingwax. stopper of a pocket flask, German 
silver top and ring, brass match-box, one of the glasses of 
a telescope, a small tin cylinder, probably made to hold 
lucifer matches, some of the loose grams of shot hare 
been put into it ; a linen bag of percussion caps of three 
sizes, and very large and old-fashioned kino, stamped 
" Smith's patent ;" a cap with flange similar to the pre- 
sent musket caps used by Government, bnt smaller ; and 
ordinary sporting caps of the smallest size. 

Five watches in a paper packet. 

A pair of blue glass spectacles, or goggles, with steel 
frame, and wire gauze encircling the glasses, in a tin ease. 

A pemmican tin, Dainted lead colour, and marked " £ " 
(Erebus 1 ! in black : trom its size it must have contained 
20 or 22 lbs. 

Two yellow glass beads, a glass seal with symbol of 
Freemasonrv. 

A 4-inch Slock strapped, with copper hook and thimble, 
probably for the boat s sheet. 

That Sir John Franklin followed literally his instruc- 
tions is now quite clear. He succeeded in «*4 «fT iriing 
Wellington Channel and making his way back southward 
by coasting Cornwallis Island; but wnat is ningwU^ is 
tnat no records were found deposited anywhere along 
By am Martin's Channel and on By am Martin's T «l«Vl3, 
which, it may be remembered, was the winter quarters 
of Sir Edward Belcher in 1 $-53-54, and where the J£e*h 
lute was abandoned in May, 1S54. 
At page 153 {ante). Sir John Eichardson states ***** 
inklin s plans were to shape his course in the first in- 
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stance for the neighbourhood of Cape Walker and to push 
to the westward in that parallel, or if that could not be 
accomplished to make his way southward, to the channel 
discovered on the north coast of the continent, and so on 
to Behring's Straits. 

The remarks I made at page 206 seem to be borne 
out by the accounts received, namely, that should their 
provisions become inadequate to another winter's eon- 
sumption, they would not remain longer by their ships, 
but in one body or in several the officers and crews, with 
boats cut down so as to be light enough to drag over the 
ice, they would endeavour to make their way southward 
to the main land. 

Neither Captain Crozier nor Captain Fitzjames had any 
previous knowledge of the localities in which, upon aban- 
doning their ship, they were thrown. Even in the face of 
the knowledge of the disastrous former land journey of 
Franklin, the party of survivors, on leaving their snip, 
seem to have been making their way in the direction of 
the Great Fish River, which had been explored and 
described by Capt. Back and Dr. King, thus falsifying the- 
opinion advanced (p. 165) by Sir James Koss, that he "could 
not conceive any position in which they could be placed' 
from which they would make for the Great Fish Eiver." 

It is much to be regretted that the repeated offers or 
Dr. King to conduct a party up this river in search had 
not been accepted when made. It would have determined 
earlier this long sought question of their fate, and might 
have resulted in saving a few lives, seeing that many of 
the party appear to have lingered on until the spring of 
1850. Much expenditure in the later expeditions would 
also have been saved, and their despatch rendered unne- 
cessary had earlier intelligence been received of the fate 
of Franklin's party. 

Captain Sir George Back, in his letter (p. 171), overlooked 
altogether the contingency, which occurred, of the death of 
Sir John Franklin, and the charge of the party falling into 
other hands. 

" We now know all that ever will be known of Sir John 
Franklin's fate, and it would be difficult to imagine a mora 
touching story than that given to the world Dy Captain 
M'Clintock, commander of the final searching expedition. 
It i9 always better to know the worst, and even though 
we had long ceased to expect any positive information aa 
to the fate of those heroic men who had ventured their 
lives in the cause of science, there is, at least, a bitter 
consolation in knowing that all has been done that could 
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be done, even though the result but comes to confirm the 
worst apprehensions. In the glorious list of England's 
heroes the name of Sir John Franklin most ever hold a 
conspicuous position. It was not for him to die, like 
Wolfe or Nelson, with the welcome shout of victory ring- 
ing in his ears. He had not gone forth at the head of a 
British fleet to win a conqueror's fame in. battle against 
England's foes. But the errand on which he went required 
all the daring, all the skill, and all the patience which an 
ever found united in a great captain. He went out to 
seek what many before him had sought in vain — the North- 
west Passage. Success would make no change in the 
political arrangements of the nations of Europe. It would 
not touch the balance of power. It would not addons 
square inch of territory to the vast possessions of Queen 
"victoria ; but it would add, perhaps, one new discover/ 
to the grand assemblage of scientific tracks which the 
world owes to the daring enterprise of Englishmen. The 
foreigner who said of the charge at Balaklava, "ced 
tnagnifique, mats ce n'est point la guerre," might also hire 
marvelled at the spirit which has led us to sacrifices) 
many valuable lives for so barren an object ; and true it 
is that the discovery has cost us dear. It has cost us the 
life of Sir John Franklin and the lives of all who sailed with 
him in that perilous expedition. It is true, moreover, that 
we can never afford to waste the life of a single bran 
Englishman, and yet there is but one answer to any who 
ask us why we permit such wanton sacrifices, and that 
answer is to be found in Canada, in India, and in tfas 
colonies we have planted in every quarter of the globe. 
We love enterprise for its own sake, even if the result b» 
a barren one; whenever a field is open for daring tad 
enterprise an Englishman is ready to offer his servicei 
If it be a fault, it is a fault on the right side, and on the 
whole the gain has far exceeded the loss. 

" This is a sad but glorious tale. It is sad to think that 
we have lost so many brave men ; that far away, amid ftoat 
and snow, in the dark inhospitable north, heroic Enguah 
men have given up their precious lives — a costly sacrififi- 
to science. And yet a gleam of pride lights up our sorroft 
for all England delights to hold in honour the memory of 
those who have given to the world such an example of 
energy and enterprise. It is not without a sense of retirf 
that we welcome bock Captain M'Clintock and his gsHant 
companions. We now feel that our duty in this matter* 
accomplished — that the truth is known, and the Uat 
fioe made:'— The Times. 
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The history of the recovery of the Resolute, and the 
graceful return of that ship to the British nation by the 
United States' Government, is a feature of Arctic history 
deserving of permanent record in these pages. 

The Resolute was one of the vessels abandoned by Sir 
Edward Belcher, being frozen up in 77° latitude, offfiyam 
Martin's Island, in May, 1854. She was picked up sixteen 
months afterwards, in lat. 66° 30', long. 64r, by an American 
whaler in Davis* Strait, having drifted about 1200 miles 
through Barrow's Strait and Baffin's Bay. The following 
is the captain's account of the finding of the ship, and the 
difficulties he experienced in bringing her into jK>rt :— 

On the 10th of September, 1855, latitude 67° N., and 
while in this field of ice, Captain Buddington discovered a 
ship in the distance, bearing north-east, about twenty 
miles from Cape Mercy. He ascended the rigging of his 
craft, and, looking at her through the glass, pronounced 
her, from her appearance, to be an abandoned vessel. For 
five days we were in sight of one another. On the sixth 
day after making the discovery, and when the ship was 
about seven miles off, Captain B. ordered the two mates 
and two of the crew to proceed to the abandoned vessel 
across the packed ice, and, after inspecting her, to return 
to the bark as Boon as practicable. 

Soon after the departure of the party a south-easter 
sprung up, and in consequence thereof no communication 
was had with those on board the ship for two days. As 
soon as the wind subsided, and it was safe for the party 
to retrace their steps, they left the Bhip ; and, after a 
tedious and hard march, arrived on board of the bark in 
safety. They immediately represented the facts to Cap- 
tain Buddington, saying that the abandoned vessel was 
her Britannic Majesty s ship Resolute. The captain, 
knowing the history of Sir Edward Belcher's expedition 
to the Polar seas, at once divined the reasons of the vessel 
being left in that condition ; and, knowing that the safe 
conveyance of that vessel to some port would be better 
than catching whales, and knowing withal that it would be 
quite a piece of glory to hand back to the Britishers a 
vessel long since abandoned by them as being lost to 
the Queen's service for ever, determined at all hazards to 
try the bold and arduous task. Accordingly, he sent his 
mate back with six men, giving them instructions to free 
the ship of the water with which she was burthened, and 
signalize their success to him. If they did not succeed in 
freeing the vessel, they were to hoist a signal, whereupon 
the captain himself would proceed to their aid. 

The next morning the signal was hoisted fct \o& 
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on board the Resolute. Taking two men with him, ml 
leaving the bark in charge of the second mate, the captaia 
started, on the 10th of September, to the relief 01 hk 
comrades. After a hard day's travelling over ice and 
through pools of water, half frozen, the little party suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Resolute in perfect safety. 

He commenced immediately to search the Teasel, in 
order to ascertain if she was seaworthy. On At*mpn*l™g 
the hold it was found full of water to the floor of the fint 
deck, or about seven feet of water was discovered to be in 
the ship. The pumps were then visited. One of them, 
which was a force-pump of very great power, was rigged, 
and the following morning was got in working order. A 
gang of men were then set to work, and for three days the 
pumps were kept going. Fourteen hours out of the 
twenty-four were consumed in thus freeing the vessel 
On the third day all the water was cleared from the hoI4 
and the attention of the captain was turned towards extzi* 
eating the prize from the dangerous position she was then 
placed in. 

The appearance of things on board, as represented by 
Captain Buddington, when he had leisure to «yr»Tninn the 
vessel, was doleful in the extreme. The cabin was strewed 
with books, clothing, preserved meats, interspersed hen 
and there with lumps of ice. There was one thing, how- 
ever, which struck Captain B. as being very remarkably 
and for which probably no satisfactory explanation can bt 
given ; and this was the presence of ice for several feet n 
thickness on the larboard side, while there was not a pat- 
tide on the starboard. The only argument that can be 
presented to explain this curious freak of the elements * 
that the Resolute, lying with her head to the eastward 
for probably more than a month, received the direct rsj> 
of the sun on the starboard quarter, and nowhere eke, 
and thus a daily warmth was imparted to this side of ibf 
ship, while the other side, being without tlys heat, becuni 
as solidified with ice as though the sun never shone on k 
There was scarcely anything on board the abandoned 
vessel that was not more or less destroyed. There wn ■ 
great lack of fuel on board, although, in the course of tk 
search throughout the vessel, a little coal was discovered 
in the hold, but the quantity was very small and entirety 
inadequate to supply toe vessel more than a week. Of]** 
visions there was enough perhaps to last a crew of sevens- 
five men (the number originally carried by the fffffrrfr*? 
for nine months. The salt meats were the only artisw 1 
that were at aW. \n a «tate of preservation. JSrerytLfll 
had gone to decay. "Each Vta &u£* v&afamd betvt* 
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decks were so rotten that the sailors could thrust their 
fingers through them like so much brown paper. An 
attempt was subsequently made to rig a topmast studding 
sail out of some of the canvas found saturated with water ; 
but it blew out of the gearing, and was scattered to the 
winds like chaff. The lower hold was found to contain 
the library of one of the officers of the expedition, valued 
at more than 200/. The books were entirely valueless 
when discovered by Captain Buddington, and subsequently 
thrown overboard as worthless rubbish. 

The Resolute being entirely free of water, preparations 
were made to bring the ship to the United States. Cap- 
tain B. decided to sail the vessel himself, and accordingly, 
taking eleven men with him from his own bark, he began 
in good earnest to release the abandoned vessel from her 
ice-bound situation. The rigging had to be hauled taut, 
and the sails put in order, before he could venture to start. 
This job occupied some time, but was successfully accom- 
plished. Captain B. was in a great dilemma for proper 
navigating instruments. His compass was very uncertain, 
and not at all trustworthy ; he was without a chronometer, 
and he had no other map or chart to steer by than a rough 
outline of the great North American coast, drawn on a 
sheet of foolscap. With his lever watch, a quadrant, and 
a miserable compass, the brave fellow bade adieu to his 
comrades in the bark George Henry, and trusting to Pro- 
vidence and his experience in those latitudes, prepared to 
bring home the prize he had so cleverly won. 

From the time that Captain Buddington took charge of 
the Resolute, up to the 16th of October, she continued to 
drive in a south-west direction, with the pack of ice, when 
she succeeded in getting clear. Wishing to be in company 
as long as possible with the bark, Captain B. waited outside 
of the floe three days with the hope of meeting her ; but 
the vessels missed one another, and did not meet again. 

While waiting here for the George Henry, the British 
bark Albert hove in sight, and, on being signalled, came 
alongside the Resolute, The news of the recovery of the 
Resolute was communicated to Captain Stuart, of the Bri- 
tish bark, and a pair of Captain iLellet's epaulettes, found 
on board the abandoned vessel, were entrusted to him by 
Captain Buddington, with instructions to have them for- 
warded to the owner as speedily as possible. A letter for 
the owners of the George Henry, informing them of what 
had occurred, was also placed in the hands of Captain 8* 
who promised to mail it immediately on his arrival in Great 
Britain. This letter reached the owners of the bark, at "Sm 
London, Connecticut, long before the Betolute txfnt&feii 
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Short-handed, poorly rigged, and unfitted for the long 
voyage as the Resolute was, Captain Buddington found it 
no easy task to bring the ship into port. The ballast tanks 
had burst in the hold long before he came in possession 
of her, rendering her very light, and apt to roll neavily in 
the trough of the sea. (rale after gale was experienced ; 
yet the brave fellow laboured day and night, and was at 
last successful in the praiseworthy effort made to rescue 
the abandoned vessel, driving across the mouth of North- 
umberland Inlet down to Cape Elizabeth. The open sea 
was gained, and on the 20th of October the homeward 
voyage commenced. After a succession of strong gales 
and head winds, the New London lighthouse was made on 
the 24th of December, and the voyage was successfully ac- 
complished with credit to all concerned. 

There was a period in the history of the brief voyage 
when the lives of all on board hung by a thread, as it 
were. When a little to the north of the banks of New- 
foundland, the Resolute came in contact with an iceberg 
about 150 feet in height, on the top of which there was 
a detached piece of ice of many tons weight, and which 
the captain expected every moment would tumble down 
upon the vessel and sink the prize so gallantly obtained. 
So great was the danger, that the boats were all in 
readiness to push off, should the overhanging glacier be 
precipitated upon them. However, after a great deal of 
careful working and hard labour, the danger was cleared,, 
and the star of success once more shone brilliantly upon 
the hardy and intrepid mariners. 

On the part of the American Congress, a very graceful 
act followed. It was resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives to appropriate a sum of 40,000 dollars 
to the purchase of the Resolute, with all the armament* 
equipment, and property on board. This done, the ship 
was moved into one of the navy-yards of the United States, 
and there fuHy repaired and equipped, and then despatched 
to England as an offering of goodwill: and friendship from 
the United States to Great Britain. On the 13th of No- 
vember the Resolute commenced her homeward voyage,, 
and on the 12th of December she reached Softhead, one 
arrived under American colours, but as soon as she let go 
her anchors, the English was run up alongside of the 
American etinign. Every care has been taken that inge* 
ntrity could devise to replace everything on board in the 
same eoncftMdtt M when the ship was abandoned by the 
Aroti© adventurers. The Resolute, indeed, is, in all pro* 
babltifcyi as sound and seaworthy in every respect as when 
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she sailed in 1852 from the British, shores upon her last Polar 
adventure. 

Captain H. J. Hartstein, who brought her home, was 
the oilicer who went out to Baffin's Bay in charge of the 
American relief expedition, for Dr. Kane and his party* 
consisting of two vessels, the Arctic and Release. These 
vessels left New York on the 4th June, 1855, and pene- 
trated as far us 78° 3C north latitude, to Smith's Sound, 
without seeing any of the party. But on returning south- 
ward to Lievely, or Good Haven, on the 13th September, 
they -were boarded by Dr. Kane in a boat, that officer 
having abandoned his ship, the Advance, in 82° 3<y and 
made his way southward over 1300 miles of ice, bringing 
back all but three of his party ; and those died from frost- 
bites. Captain Hartstein, taking the adventurers on board, 
set sail on the 13th September, and reached New York on 
the 11th October. 

On the 20th December, Captain Hartstein and his officers 
were entertained at the Admiralty House by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir George Seymour, K.C.B. ; the Ame- 
rican Consul and Yice-Consul for the port and district, and 
a gallant circle of naval officers were among the guests. 

The Captain paid a visit to the Premier, at Broadlanda, 
and returned charmed with the cordiality of his host. On 
the 23rd he received a deputation from the Liverpool 
Shipowners' Association, and in reply to their addresa 
made a neat speech — 

" To say that I feel honoured by this tmmistakeable mark of your 
consideration would but feebly express my sense of the compliment 
which you have thus paid through me to the Government whose repre- 
sentative I now have the honour to be. Sleeting you as delegates from 
the shipowners of the greatest commercial city of the United Kingdom* 
I rejoice at the kindly feeling thus manifested. roe a nation with whose 
interests you are so intimately connected. In my present mission to 
your Government, you can read the spirit of Americans towards the 
people of this country, and can easily believe that your happy allusion 
to the mutual bonds of origin and a community of feeling between us 
will meet with a cordial response. The advancement of science and 
the arts, to which both nations have, in a spirit of generous rivalry, so 
greatly contributed, have changed our ancient geographical position. 
Miles and seconds have become almost synonymous words, and now 
the iron messengers of our commerce fly like steam shuttles, weaving 
between us a fabric of mutual interest. May that spirit of friendly 
emulation, enterprise, and enlightened purpose, which has given to our 
shipping interests the distinguished place they occupy throughout the 
universe, ever continue." 

The Mayor- and Corporation of P o rtsm out h, gave them a 
grand banquet at the Portland Hotel, Skratfcfleftk. Ms» 
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H. Grinnell, of New York, was an honoured guest ; and 
a large and distinguished company were also assembled. 

Mr. Croskey, the American Consul at Southampton, 
made an excellent speech, one or two passages of which 
are worth placing on record : 

*' Even in this act [the gift of the Resolute} England must find the 
imprint of a kindred race ; and when called upon to point to that 
which she considers her greatest honour, she can, like the mother of 
the Gracchi of old, point with affectionate pride to her now full-growi 
offspring — America — and say, ' In the vigorous growth of my child, 
and in the high position she has attained in the family of nations, do 
I find my chief glory.* Yes, England should glory in America's pros- 
perity. America rejoices when she hears of the increase of Brttfaa 
prosperity and the extension of British empire in a legitimate direc- 
tion, for she knows that such extension is accompanied by those 
emblems of civilization, the Bible, the newspaper, and the plough- 
she knows that wherever the banner of St. George waves there will be 
found freedom of opinion, freedom of speech, personal liberty, and that 
universal benefactor of mankind— commerce ; and ther efo re she re- 
joices. Why shonld not England also rejoice if new territory be placed 
under the benign influence of our institutions, which ensure 1<v » bene- 
fits to the world at large, and give self-government to and develop fht 
natural resources of the countries that may Join our Union ? The 
world is large enough for both nations to ralfil their respective nami- 
fest destinies without coming into conflict with each other. The Serf 
seems peculiarly the field of action, wherein the civilizing duties of 
England must continue to be employed. The West would appear to 
be, both geographically and otherwise, the sphere in which Amelia 
rather than England should exercise the influence which the Anjto- 
Saxon race have never failed to exercise amongst semi-barbanei 
people, or over undeveloped countries. At all events, while tat 
feelings of the two countries are now warmed towards each other by to* 
happy event, it becomes the duty of both not only to foster the preset! 
kindly feelings, but to adopt such course as will guard against any- 
thing that may tend to disturb them. Let us hear no more talk of 
war between England and America. If the words should be utterei 
or printed, let us refuse to hear them or to see them. Tnt taftt* 
chary of the other's honour and feelings as our own." 

The Queen and Prince Albert visited the ship, and, <* 
being presented to the Queen, Captain Hartstein addressed 
her as follows : — " Allow me to welcome your Majesty on 
board the Resolute, and, in obedience to the will of 1*7 
countrymen and of the President of the United States, to 
restore her to you, not only as an evidence of a friendly 
feeling to your sovereignty, but as a token of love, admi- 
ration, and respect to your Majesty personally." 

The Queen seemed touched by the manly simplicitr of 
this frank and sailorlike address, and replied, wits j V* 
cious smile, " I thank you, sir." 



The royal party then went over the ship and 
\nr with inantfefct Ynteraft.. 
Tatheeoraneot CT^ftaVnaafe Vhfe <5aaarX\ft "gro^ ARM 
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the latter remarked that Lady Franklin was very desirous 
of another expedition going out, to which Captain Hart- 
stein replied, " that it did not surprise him, for he thought 
it very possible that Franklin or some of his companions 
might still be alive among the Esquimaux." 

Captain Hartstein was invited by the Queen to dine and 
to spend the night at Osborne ; and all the officers were 
permitted to visit the palace and grounds, a privilege of 
which they availed themselves. Among the stores found 
in the Resolute were several puncheons of fine old rum, 
which had been put on board in prime condition on her 
leaving Woolwich for the Arctic regions. One of these 
puncheons was sent by Captain Hartstein to Prince Albert 
as a relic. 

The Resolute was visited during her stay at Portsmouth 
by Lady Franklin and her niece, and by Captain M'Clin- 
tock, Captain Sadler, Captain Richards, Lieutenant Pim, 
and other Arctic explorers. On Christmas-day the whole 
of the crew who brought her over were regaled with an 
excellent dinner at the George Hotel, at the expense of 
the British Government. 

Having fulfilled the kindly mission on which they had 
been sent, Captain Hartstein, his officers and crew, left on 
their return for the United States, in the American steamer 
Washington, from Southampton, highly delighted with 
their reception. 

To use the words of a naval officer (Captain Becher) who 
has paid much attention to the investigation from first to 
last, — 

The question of the North-west Passage, which has oc- 
cupied the attention of this country for many years, has 
at length been set at rest, and its discoverer, Sir Robert 
M'Clure, has received his just reward. But few victories 
of any kind are gained without their price ; so this conten- 
tion with thick-ribbed ice in Arctic seas has cost us dearly 
in the loss of Franklin and the gallant band of seamen by 
whom he was accompanied. A strange fatality has fol- 
lowed them. With all our efforts we have been unable to 
succour them in their distress. The different routes which 
they might have adopted to effect their object — the ever- 
changing condition of the ice through which they had to 
penetrate, now arresting their progress, and now encou- 
raging it by a tempting lane — the risks, the delays, the 
accidents to which all navigation is ever liable, — aft these 
have contributed to bewilder us in attempting to form a 
conclusion as to where Franklin would most probably be 
found, as to where or in what direction assistance should 
be sent, and he left us nothing to guide us. 

u 
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The several relief expeditions sent out to find him hare 
all lamentably failed m their object, and the tidings of 
the fate of the lost ones is meagre in the extreme. B£c& 
enough the voyages and journeys hare been in their 
contributions to geography, but sadly deficient in those 
results for which they were destined — the saying of Frank- 
lin and his companions. 

Although these efforts hare unhappily not been crowned 
with the success thev deserved, they have nevertheless led 
to the solution of the great geographical problem which 
so long engaged the attention of the world, and have thus 
secured to our country an honourable distinction in the 
accomplishment of an enterprise which through successive 
reigns and for nearly three centuries had heretofore baf- 
fled every attempt. 

In December, 1856. a memorial was presented to the 
Lords of the Admiralty, by Dr. Xing and lieutenant 
Pirn, asking for a final expedition, which sets out as fol- 
lows : — 

" My Lords, — Thrt season of the year is rapidly approaching vfcn 
the icy fetters of the Arctic regions are loosened, and the Polar 8eau 
open to a further starch for the remains of the Franklin expedition. 
Gigantic exertions have been already made, but in all these Tart efbrb 
there has been a want of comprehensiveness, which it has since beet 
proved could only result in utter failure. 

" But traces have been found — death traces, it is to be deplored— 
of the gallant Sir J. Franklin and his noble band : traces that point to 
the whereabouts of the missing ships which sailed with so much glory 
to carry out the scientific survey propounded by your lordships. Since 
these traces hare been found, your lordships have taken no steps to* 
wards a full and comprehensive search, and until your lordships i 8 —^ 
follow up these traces to the uttermost, we venture respectfully to state 
our opinion that a stain is stamped on our national honour. We. 
therefore, implore your lordships to take into your consideration i 
comprehensive plan, which we now lay before yon, and which «• 
maintain contains within itself elements of success* such as have sot 
been before brought under your lordships' notice. We propose to 
make a combined effort by sea and by land — by sea, through Bans*) 
Strait and down Peel's Sound ; by land, across the continent of An* 
rica and down Great Fish River — meeting at the magnetic pok. 
Upon the sea expedition it is proposed to use a small screw steams 
and upon the land journey bark canoes. 1 * 

Lieutenant Pirn in a pamphlet gives an epitome of the 
case, and the renewed efforts to which in his opinion it 
ought to lead — 



" 1. That the fate of the Franklin expedition has hot ^^ __ 

tained. 2. That not a particle of evidence exists to .prose the desA 

of even one man since the ships left Beechey Island. 8. That un 

"se to be searched being limited to a very small area by ^TnlqranV* 

H ty other direction, one season would suffice to clear np all ~ ~ ~ 

' . That, shove all, tane.V& ccesVfes£* <ftfraflkp^ tM t | iuiltt 
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beinjr the case, it is asked— 1. Whether it is not a dishonour ft* perartt 
uncertainty upon this purely national question, and to altow the 
honoured names of Franklin, Crozier, and others to be branded with 
cannibalism? 2. Whether it is not an imperative duty to oolteof 
every record of the sufferings of this heroic band, to form a page in 
history for the instruction of England's future sons ? 3. Whether it is 
not consistent with the character of Englishmen to finish what hat 
been begun, and not to leave a very small space unexplored as a per* 
petual reproach, especially when that small space is knoicn to contain 
the secret which the nation has so long tried in vain to solve? And, 
lastly, whether the public will allow themselves to be stigmatized as 
wanting in ' gratitude, faith, and honour* towards those heroio men 
who willingly imperilled their lives for their country's glory, by leaving 
a doubt whether their fate be almost worse than death — slavery 
amongst the Esquimaux? The sentiments of our Transatlantic 
brethren on this subject are well known, and the restoration of the 
JResolute complete for Arctic service is a most significant hint." 

Besides these considerations, it was urged that the 
honour of the greatest of naval powers would be dimmed 
and tarnished if, after sending out so many costly expedi- 
tions into indefinite fields of search, it neglected to make 
this further small effort in a locality which is definite and 
well ascertained ; that the question of whether Franklin 
had not discovered the only available north-west passage 
is involved in the procedure ; and that it is desirable to 
remove, if possible, the imputation which the story nar- 
rated to Dr. Rae casts upon the memory of those who 
are alleged to have perished on Montreal island — namely, 
that the condition of the bodies and the contents of tie 
kettles showed that they had finally resorted to cannibalism. - 

A memorial signed by thirty-six eminent scientific mea* 
was presented to Lord Iralmerston in the summer of 185&,. 
urging him, on the comprehensive grounds which were 
stated in the document, to despatch another expedition "to 
satisfy the honour of our country, and to clear up a mystery 
which has excited the sympathy of the civilized world." 

Besides the scientific men of this country, the learned 
and venerable Baron Alexander Yon Humboldt expressed 
his interest in and warm approval of a "last effort" 
heing made to " clear ujj the mystery which has excited 
the sympathy of the civilized world." In a letter to 
Lieutenant Pirn, dated December 9, 1856, he says — 

44 Is it possible that, after so many generous sacrifices made by two 
nations of the same race, having in their -possession part of the pro- 
perty known to belong to those victims of shipwreck — after having 
reduced to such a small space the country to be searched — is it pos- 
sible, I repeat, that they do not add a last effort, perilous as is every- 
thing great and hazardous, for the solution of this sorrowful problem? 
Geography, and even the physical knowledge of the globe, has been 
immensely advanced by what has been already done, but thsttTOGutim 
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a moral end to grain. There is in this enterprise an interest of •emtt- 
ment and of consanguinity with those we desire to save derived frost 
a source far above a'.l science — a sentiment w>=cb ennobles and eoa- 
soles at the same time." 

Failing in moving the Government to any farther 
efforts, Lady Franklin determined to despatch at her own 
private cost the expedition under Captain M'Clintock, the 
successful result ot which I hare already recorded. 

The observations which I made in the Preface to the 
eighth edition of this work, published in 1857, may be re- 
prodi 




scroll ot Arctic Discovery. «e may possibly hereafter 
obtain some more full details as to how long Franklin and 
his followers clung to xheir ships ; where they abandoned 
them ; and how iLe survivors prosecuted their journey to 
the mainland ; and. one by one died of starvation. These 
particulars may by chance be discovered through some 
stray journal, found by some bold adventurer undertaking 
the search. B-t we can hope for nothing more. Tke 
chart of the Arctic regions is no longer a blank ; we hire 
at least filled -ip the coast outlines of the American con- 
tinent and its adjacent straits and bays; and thus mad 
has been gained tor Science, although" at a heavy ontbr 
and fearful risk. These laurels can at least be wreathe} 
round Britannia's sceptre." 

Of the many heroes of Arctic history mentioned ii 



these pages, most have achieved for themselves a hifi 
reputation, ^ and rapid promotion has followed their per3cai 
services. S ome hcve received more distinguished honors? 
and pecuniary rewards, and manv have passed awar td 
this :rar.s::orv^ worli— among the latter mar be enumerate 
Sir Edward Parry. Sir John Boss, and "Sir John Sich- 
ardson. L:eu:*nan: Hooper, and lieutenant Kane of tk 
American Naw. 




x - -vv — French Bey* 

^avr. en wn:cn the :o^owmg inscription appears?— 

- To ;hf iz;rcpc£ vpsnf 

Bl 3.1 OT. 

Wb? is thi e=li-aT£cr to re*me 

FXA>S:LI2C 

Shared the fa:* and ile g i»r cj" inat 
From his Br:; ah admirer*. 
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Dr. Eae and his party have received the Government 
reward of 10,000Z. offered for the discovery of the fate of 
Franklin, and Captain Collinson 5,000/. for making in effect 
the North-west passage. See ante, p. 186. 

In the early part of this work, I have alluded to the zeal 
of the late Sir John Barrow in promoting Arctic discovery, 
and his energy, anxiety, and zeal have been more than 
equalled by his son. In appreciation of the esteem and 
affection m which Mr. John Barrow is held, some 
forty of the leading Arctic explorers presented him, in 
June, 1856, with a very handsome testimonial bearing the 
following inscription: — 

" To John Bakrow, Esq., F.K.8., F.K G.S., etc. 

" In grateful remembrance of his kindness and attention, and as an 
acknowledgment of his valuable exertions in furtherance ot the search 
for Sir John Franklin and his companions, an object which he 
pursued with hereditary ability, energy, and devotion, this token if 
presented by several of the officers employed in the Arctic Searching 
Expedition, 1848-54." 

About the same time an elegant and costly testimonial 
was also presented to Captain Sir Robert M'Clure by a 
number of officers of the Royal Navy, in admiration of his 
intrepidity and perseverance in penetrating through the 
Polar Ocean in search of Franklin, which led to the solu- 
tion of the important geographical problem of the discovery 
of the North-west Passage, and nas rendered his name 
illustrious in the naval annals of the British empire. The 
testimonial consists of a winged figure of Fame standing 
on tiptoe on the part of the globe representing the Polar 
seas, and in the act of blowing a trumpet. It is exquisitely 
carved in frosted silver, and stands on an ebony pedestal, 
which bears an appropriate inscription commemorating the 
services of the gallant Arctic navigator, and the motives in 
which the testimonial originated. 

Captain M'Clure, besides being knighted, has received 
the gold medals of the Royal Geographical Societies of 
England and France. A similar scientific compliment was 
paid to Captain Ingle field and Dr. Kane by the Societies. 

The voyage of the Enterprise and Investigator, eastward 
from Behring's Strait along the shores of Arctic America, 
has opened out a new field for commercial speculation, and 
thrown open to navigation the whole of the northern shores 
of America, of which our enterprising Transatlantic 
brethren — whose hundred sail of whale-ships have, during 
the last few years, fished in Behring's Strait — will doubt* 
less take advantage. 
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The following tabulated statement is appealed as ; 
ready reference to the names and dates of the eera 
expeditions ; more full details of which have already boo 
given in the volume :— 

John Ross. Isabella and Alexander 1818 

Buchan and Franklin, Dorothea and Trent . . 1818 

Franklin : First Land Expedition 1619-31 

Fabry, Hide, and Griper 1S19-20 

Fabry. Fury and Heda . . . , 1821-1* 

Lyon, Grijvr »•• 1824 

Parry, Jhcla and Fury 1824-28 

Franklin : Second Land Expedition 182547 

Buchan, Elcttom 1628-28 

JonN Ross, Victory • . 1829-31 

Back : Land Expedition 188S-3f 

Back, Terror 1836-37 

Dean and Simpson : Boat Expedition 188648 

Rae: Boat Expedition 1844-4T 

Franklin, Erebus and Terror 1846-41 

SUBSEQUENT SEARCHING EXPEDITIONS TO IMBTWna 

THEIB FATE. 

James Boss. Entorpriae and Investigator .... 1848-41 

Richardson : Boat Expedition 1848-41 

Moore, Plover .1348-81 

Pcllex : Boat Expedition 184*41 

Hooper; Boat Expedition 184*40 

Saunders, Xorth Star 184*41 

Forsyth, Prince Albert ijj# 

Collinson. Enterprise 185044 

H'Clure, Innstigator m 1850-54 

Austin. Resolute, A&igiance, Intrepid, and I*ion*er 18*0-41 

John Ross. Felix 1880-81 

Fenny. Lath/ fraailiu and Sophia * 1810-41 

De Haven and Kane, Advance and /folate ... 188041 

Kennedy (Bellot), Prince Albert ... .... I8814t 

Rae: Land Expedition m 188144 

Xaguire. Plortr \ 185244 

Belcher, A*$i*tancc and Pioneer 188244 

Kellett. /fe*otofe and Intrepid •••••«« 188244 

Pcllen. Xorth Star • • • , 188244 

Kxxx, Advance • « # # 185345 

ITCuntock, Fox 188T48 
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AECTIC DISCOVEET 

SINCE 1860. 

The desire for further information respecting the un- 
known seas and lands about the North Pole has still 
progressed in the fifteen years since the issue of the last 
edition of this work. Foreign nations have, • however, 
been running a neck-and-neck race towards the Pole ; 
and England, in spite of all her old exploits of Arctic dis- 
covery, has lagged behind. British energy and daring 
could, however, no longer remain quiescent, and hence 
the appeal to Government in the last two years, which 
has resulted in the outfit of another official British 
expedition in 1875, for which a vote of 100,000?. was 
readily granted by Parliament. 

While first giving a few preliminary details, it is but 
right that we should assign due justice to the foreigners 
who have made recent discoveries, by publishing a brief 
res u me, for the use of the public at large, of the several 
expeditions undertaken, ana their results. Full details 
of many of the more important of these have been pub- 
lished in interesting, but rather expensive volumes. 

Mr. Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S., Secretary of 
the Geographical Society, and Editor of the Geographical 
Magazine, himself an Arctic explorer (having been in the 
Assistance 1850-51), author of several works on the Polar 
Regions has given, in an "Arctic Navy List," 1875, 
besides a list of the ships employed, a condensed account 
of the services of "a century of Arctic and Antarctic 
officers" (British) from 1773 to 1873. 

Death has been busy in the past fifteen years, and 
many Arctic explorers have been added to the obituary 
list, given at p. 292 of this volume. Among others have 
to be recorded the names of Admirals H. T. Austin, 
Beechey, M'Clure ; Sir J. C. Ross and Osborn ; Sir John 
Richardson; Captain C. C. Forsyth; Staff- Commander 
MacDougall; Commander Maguire ; Captain Owen 
Stanley ; and Dr. Berthold Seemann. 

A monument has been erected on the west side of 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, at the national ex* 
pense, to the memory of Sir John Franklin and the 
crews of the Erebus and Terror. The monument bears 
the following inscriptions :— " To the great Arctic Navi 
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Sator and his brave companions, who sacrificed their 
ves to complete the discovery of the North-west pas- 
sage." "They forged the last link with their Hves." 
It is surmounted by a full-length bronze figure of Sir 
John Franklin. In the front is a representation of his 
Arctic funeral ; and on each side tablets, with the names 
of the unfortunate officers and crews of the ill-fated 
ships. 

The bas-relief on the pedestal was designed by Mr. W. 
W. May, retired Commander EJN"., an eminent water- 
colour artist. Commander May was in the Resolute in 
1850-51, and in the Assistance in 1852-54 
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RECENT ARCTIC DISCOVERIES BY 
FOREIGN NATIONS. 

On the solution of the fate of Franklin's expedition in 
1861, Great Britain again withdrew from tne field of 
Arctic research. But it was not so with other European 
nations ; they, fired by the accounts of these different 
Arctic explorers, and of the honours reaped by British 
seamen and travellers, sought immediately to enter a 
field which had so redounded to our national honour ; 
and Sweden, Germany, Austria, Russia, and notably 
America, in successive years made efforts to extend the 
area of human knowledge towards the North Pole, but 
these, creditable and honourable as they were to those 
concerned, were undertaken with totally inadequate means 
and resources. ^ 

American Exploration. 

No people have shown a greater interest in Arctic 
exploration than the Americans ; and when all further 
hopes were abandoned by the English in the direction of 
the North Pole, the restless and enterprising spirit was 
among them, and they persevered for years, till they 
accomplished results which must be admitted by all to 
have been at least unsurpassed. Amongst eminent 
recent discoverers are found the names of Kane, Hayes, 
and Hall. Our American cousins have cleared the way 
by successive years of exploration in Smith Sound, and 
have shown that the parallel of 82° can be reached. 
From that point as a base sledge parties will, no doubt, 
be able to attain very important results. 

America has devoted all her labours to approach the 
North Pole by the way of Smith Sound. These expe- 
ditions (two private and one Government), indifferently 
adapted for the service, as events have proved, succeeded 
in exploring the Sound, reaching as far as 82° 16', 
and tracing beyond that position a continuity of land 
several leagues in advance, in the direction of the Pole, 
with "water sky," and every sign of the sea being 
navigable further north at some period of the open 
Season. 

In 1870 the President of the United States was autho- 
rized by the Senate to send out one or more expeditions 
for Arctic exploration towards the North Pole. Th&*ro3&. 
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of 20,000L was appropriated for the purpose. The scien- 
tific operations of the expedition were to be prescribed by 
the ^rational Academy of Science. 

American enterprise directed to the exploration of the 
northern shores and the channels extending from Ingle- 
field's farthest point in Smith Sound (reached in 1852), 
has been carried np to 62° on the 60th of fongttude. 
There have also been discovered Washington Land and 
Hall Land on the eastern side, and Ellesmere Land, 
Mount Parry (?), and Grant Land on the west side, the 
extreme north reached being Repulse Harbour. 

The Polaris, conducted by Captain Charles Hall, ac- 
companied by Dr. ©mile Bessels and other scientific men, 
leaving Newfoundland on the 29th of June, 1871, went up 
Smith Sound (on the west side of Greenland), Teaching 
Grinnell Land (80°) in the end of August. Thence it pro- 
ceeded up Kennedy Channel, and penetrated into a narrow 
sound about 100 leagues in length, quite unknown before, 
to which the name of Robeson was given, in nonour of the 
United States Minister of Marine. Captain Hall followed 
the new passage as far as lat. 82° 16 min., reaching the 
extreme point on the 3rd of September. From it could be 
seen a vast expanse of open sea, which they called Lincoln 
Sea, and beyond that another ooean or gulf; while on 
the west there appeared, as far as eye could reach, the 
contours of coast. This region was called Grant Land 
The fauna was everywhere similar to that of Greenland, 
and some vestiges of human beings were met with. 

The naval commander of the expedition, Captain Bud- 
dington (the same who discovered the Resolute, see p. 28S), 
deeming it unwise to proceed further, the Polaris Teturned 
to winter in Robeson Channel, a little beyond the 81st 
degree. Unhappily Captain Hall died in the month of 
September. On the return of the mild season the Polaris 
resumed her course homewards, under great embarrass- 
ments, however, from the ice. One day a portion of the 
crew got separated from their companions in the ship, 
and wore left helpless on an ice floe, where they remained 
for many days, suffering great privations. The floe, like 
that of the JScmsa crew, drifted southward, and was gra- 
dually diminishing, when (30th April, 1872) the prisoners 
were observed by a passing steamer. As for the Polaris 
herself, she had soon to be abandoned on account of leak- 
age, and the voyagers wintered on Lyttelton Island, 
which they left the following summer in two small boats* 
They were found by a Scotcn whaler. 



n 
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Swedish Exploxajion. 

Swedish expeditions have been repelled in their exer- 
tions made between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla by 
formidable ice about the 80th parallel. In 1862 a Swedish 
steam-vessel reached to about 82°, something more than 
halfway from Spitzbergen, towards the farthest northern 
point reached by Parry in 1827. The expedition also ex- 
amined and defined much of the east coast of Spitzbergen, 
North East Land, and the adjoining islands. In 1870 
the Swedes also explored the northern coast of Nova 
Zembla. In 1872 and 1873 Sweden sent out an expedition 
to Spitzbergen consisting of the Polkem, Lieut. Palander, 
to winter there, and the Gladan and Onkel Adam as 
tenders with supplies, &c. The latter were, however, 
frozen in, and the resources of the expedition crippled. 
Only two men, however, died. It is reported ty the 
Swedish papers that Professor Nordenskjold will shortly 
conduct a new Arctic expedition, the object of which is not 
especially to advance to the North Pole, but to carry on 
scientific investigations in the Polar regions generally. 

Gjjrmabt Explorations, 1868—70. 

In 1868 Captain Karl Koldewey, in the acrew steamer 
Germania, privately fitted out, was charged to explore 
the east coast of Greenland northwards ; in case of this 
proving impossible, he was to try and rediscover the famous 
land of Gillis to the east of Spitzbergen, which had been 
discovered by the Norwegian, Gillis, in 1707, but has 
since been lost sight of. The Qemumia was prevented 
by ice from reaching the Greenland coast ; it turned back 
to the east of Spitzbergen, and went northwards to a 
little beyond the -81st degree. Though failing of its 
proper object, the expedition was not without valuable 
results ; it proved that King William's Land, situated in 
the Straits of Hinlopen, is really an island, as Scoresby 
had supposed in 1822, and rectified the configuration of 
the land on the north-east of Spitzbergen. 

In 1869 another German expedition, fitted out by 
private funds, was despatched under the command of 
Captain Koldewey, consisting of two ships — a newly- 
vuilt steamer, again named the Qermania, and a sailing 
vessel, the Sanaa, commanded by Captain ll 1 Hegeman. 
The ordinary planking of the G&rma.7i%a, which was most 
strongly built, was protected with thick iron •ahea.'thv&%> 
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bolted and riveted, while over this was fastened a layer of 
sheet iron, so that the ice fretting at the ship's sides 
should not force or rub the caulking out of the seams, and 
thus cause a leak. At the bow, over the iron sheathing, 
heavy iron rods were laid crossways close together. In- 
ternally, the Germania was a remarkably strong-built 
vessel, her beams being exceptionally massive. The knee* 
were alternately of wood and iron, while vertical supports 
above and below the middle deck protected it, together 
with bands of the strongest iron clamps, from any lateral 
pressure of masses of ice against the ship's sides. The 
sharp build of the vessel was also considered to render it 

Erobable that she would rise on the ice rather than be 
rozen in and nipped. Her machinery was only to be 
used amongst the ice, or when going against the wind, 
and her screw was so arranged as to be easily raised. The 
Germania was but of 143 tons burthen, while the ships 
selected for the British naval expedition of 1875 are 
almost large enough to hoist her on board. Her draught 
of water was from nine to ten feet, and it is reported that 
the advantage of her drawing so little was satisfactorily 
proved on the voyage, while her small beam — twenty-two 
teet — enabled her to thread the narrow channels between 
the ice. The cost of this model Arctic cruiser, including 
machinery and fittings, was but 31502. 

With Captain Koldewey on board the Germania, went 
the following scientific members — Dr. Karl Borgen, a 
Prussian, and Dr. E. Copeland, an Englishman, and these 
two published jointly in 1869 a large astronomical work, 
and " The History of Arctic Winterings." 

Lieutenant Julius Payer, an Austrian military officer and 
Dr. Adolphus Pansch, were also attached to the Germania. 

The scientific men on board the Hansa were Dr. 
Beucholz and Dr. Gustavus Laube, Professor of Zoology, 
Vienna. The account of this expedition, including t£ 
narrative of the wreck of the Hansa in the ice has been 
published in two volumes. 

The east coast of Greenland, was, as before, to be a 
basis of o]>erations, and the expedition was to go as far 
towards the role as possible, returning, if permitted, 
about 1st of November, 1870. The two vessels kept to- 
gether as far as the 74th degree, then, unfortunately ther 
separated, through a signal from the Germania hem 
misinterpreted. The Hansa soon get invested with ice 
about forty-six miles from the coast, and after thns drift- 
ing some way southwards, was at length crushed with 

* pressure. The ^ow^et* \M&is&ug& ^ an j mTWftMi 
loe, some seven mm m &TOHx&«ti&*;Ntt^g^_ h £ 
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a coal hut to winter in, which, in its turn, was also de- 
stroyed. Drifted about by winds and currents part of the 
time in the darkness of polar night, the voyagers saw 
with dismay that their floe was gradually breaking up 
and melting away. Happily they had saved their boats, 
and having reached more hospitable regions, embarked, 
and by dint of rowing and sailing, reached Friedrichs- 
thal, a missionary station in the south of Greenland, 
whence a steamer conveyed them to Copenhagen (1st 
September, 1870). 

The Germania had a more favourable experience. 
It was only in the beginning of August that she found 
her way opening among the icebergs, and managed to 
penetrate to a small bay by Sabine Island (in the Pen- 
dulum Archipelago) below King William's Land. She 
then entered a labyrinth of highly mountainous islands 
and in a month or two the lew open channels closed 
again and the voyagers found themselves imprisoned. 
By the middle of September, the newly-formed ice was 
strong enough to support sledges, and the captain and 
his companions availed themselves of the few weeks of 
autumn daylight still remaining to make excursions to 
various points of the Archipelago. Then in November 
commenced the long winter captivity, the sun disappear- 
ing for three months. The winter was characterized by 
a series of violent northern tempests, but the thermo- 
meter did not fall below 32° under zero, Centigrade. 

The expedition traced out a further northern portion 
of the east side of Greenland and defined the coast-line 
just beyond Cape Bismarck. The most northern point 
reached by sledge journey on the 15th of April, 1870, was a 
little above the seventy-seventh degree of latitude in long. 
18° 50' West from Greenwich. There was no sign of an 
open sea towards the Pole. Had it not been for want of 
provisions, the party could have prolonged their sledge- 
journey indefinitely. In the two months which followed, 
the voyagers explored, with sledge or small boat, a 
number of fords and bays to the west and south of the 
Pendulum Islands. 

Signs of awaking life began to appear in the course of 
May. On the 22nd of July, 1870, the Germania once 
more floated free and pushed her way northwards, but in 
lat. 75° 26' not far beyond the starting-point, the channel 
quite failed. There was no prospect of the huge blocks 
of ice being disaggregated before the tempests of autumn, 
and as the expedition was only equipped for one winter, 
it was resolved to return to Europe. By the 11th of 
September, the Germama was again mooted \n\W^l «*st. 
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Though the great problem sought was not solved,, new 
and more precise ideas were acquired as to the physical 
and hydrograpliieal nature of Greenland. 

The portion of the east coast of Greenland visited by 
the Gtrmo.u'a was discovered by Captain Clavering in 
the Gi-jjiu* in 1S-3. when Sir Edward Sabine visited this 
region, as well as Spitzbergen, to swing the seconds 
pendulum. The German explorers made a minute and 
careful survey of the coast between 73° and 77° N. lat; 
and their work is specially valuable as a fixed and well- 
detined base on the east coast, to which, probably, one 
detachment of the sledge travellers from the English 
Arctic Expedition of 1S7-V77 may direct its march. The 
modestly told s-tory of the adventures and sufferings of the 
H:'rt*S$ crew, and of the exploring labours of their more 
fortunate brethren in the G*r: :-v»u! will secure the warm 
sympathy and interest of English readers. 
" The German Fo'.ar Committee at Bremen, which was 
so active in promoting the despatch of the Germania, is 
taking steps to soctire the equipment of a fresh Arctic 
expedition. If the "lea i> promptly made to take definite 
form ;v. 1 «di?po. ? Genr.rai expedition maybe utilized to 
very ^o- - • ■. -u\:. ir. a ^o:scral scheme for tie examination 
of the ur: known a re^ round the Pole. It would proceed, 
like the '.?Y;--;*r-:f-.\ to the east coast of Greenland, and 
could then userV/.Iy co-operate in the discoverv of the 
northern boundary of that va<t mass of land, lie direct 
distance from Halls farthest up Smith Sound to Cape 
Bismarck, the most northern point seen by the German* 
v n the or.st site, is about -■&•'.• miles. This distance mnflt 
be doubled it the coast tends much to the north. 
M*Clintook made a slovLrc journey of 1200 miles* which 
can be repeated. S.-» that the united efforts of one of the 
vessels o: our Arctic expedition on the west side, and of 
a Gernmn expedition on the east side of Greenland, 
oo aid. under tne least favourable circumstances, complete 
the discovery of the whole northern side. This will be ft 
gt'osrnr ■■iii.Mi feat of the nrs: imrvrtance, although it is 
only a portion of the work to be done. 

ArSTS'.AN DlSCOYIRTF-S. 1S71 — 1874. 

Lieutenant Payer, one of the most- active members is 

the German expedition, strongly possessed with the idst 

of a navigable ocean beyond the ice barrier, set ant, ift 

1871, with M. Weyprecht. partly to try and find the laid 

^ Gillis. Tney OoA n.o\. sx^w^L in this : but thev pew- 

mted 150 ml&& iuxxxuw n&T^\J&a^\!t«a ^c*Aacataon ii 
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that region. Beyond the 76th degree, and between 42? 
and 60° E. long., they still had open sea, and the tempe- 
ratu re of the surface varied between 3P and 4P above 
zero 0. Want of provisions, however, obliged them to 
return, which was to be regretted, for the season had 
proved exceptionally favourable. 

The Austrian explorers, again left Norway in 1872, 
reached the latitude of 82° by sledge journeys, and 
observed continuous land as far as 83°, but were obliged 
to abandon their vessel in the ice barrier near the 80th 
parallel. The following paper, by Lieutenant Julius 
Payer, read before the Royal Geographical Society in 
London, at the meeting of Nov. 10, 1874, gives a succinct 
account of the adventures and discoveries of the expe- 
dition : — 

" It was not the object of the Austrian Expedition to 
search for the unknown country which the results of our 
preliminary expedition, undertaken in 1871, had made it 
likely would be found to the north of Novaya Zemlya, 
but to discover a north-east passage. This, its principal 
object, the Expedition has failed to attain; and the 
country referred to was discovered instead. 

The Tegetthoff, a screw-steamer of 300 tons, left Bre- 
merhafen on the 13th of June, 1872, furnished with 
stores and provisions calculated to last about three years. 
Including Captain Carlsen, the well-known Norwegian 
navigator, who joined the expedition at Tromso, in the 
capacity of ice-mate and harpooner, the crew numbered 
twenty-four men, amongst whom were sixteen Dalmatian 
seamen. 

On the evening of the 14£h of July we left Tromso, 
shaping our course towards the north-east. A few days 
afterwards we doubled the North Cape, and, on the 25th 
of July, when in 74° 3(/ N. latitude, and 48° E. longi- 
tude, we reached the edge of the packed ice, the unex- 
pectedly southern position of which we had every right 
to consider a bad omen. 

The masses of ice against which: we had to straggle at 
that time, as well as those which we encountered subse- 
quently, were certainly far less formidable than those 
with which we had become acquainted five years before, 
on the coast of Greenland, but they nevertheless seriously 
obstructed our progress. Large floes, separated by navi- 
gable lanes of water, were rarely met with, but immense 
quantities of broken fragments. Early in August, we 
were actually beset for a few days* so as not to be. able tot 
move. Subsequently, however, we regained, oar- Kbeztgf 
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and in latitude 75° N. we reached the open water extend- 
ing along the coast of Novaya Zemlya. The decreasing 
temperature and quantities of ice snowed, indeed, that 
the summer of 1872 was the very opposite of that of the 
year before. Aided by steam power, we fought our way 
along the coast, through a second barrier of ice, and only 
reached open water in the latitude of William Island. 
When still a little south of that island, we were over- 
taken by the yacht Isbjom, in which Count Wilczek had 
effected his difficult passage from Spitzbergen, in order 
to establish a dep6t for our use near Cape Nassau. 

The two vessels kept company as far as the low 
Barents Island, where compact masses of ice, driven bj 
south-westerly winds towards the coast, barred all pro- 

fress for a week. Only on the 2 1st of August, the ice 
aving exhibited symptoms of breaking up, we parted 
company, and the Tegetthoff steamed slowly away towards 
the north. 

But our hopes were vain! Night found us encom- 
passed on all sides by ice— encompassed for two long and 
dreary years ! Cheerless and barren of all hojje the first 
year lay before us, for we were not any longer discoverers, 
but doomed to remain as helpless voyagers on a floe of 
drifting ice. 

The unusually severe frost of the autumn of 1872 soon 
solidified the surrounding fragments of ice, from which 
neither sawing nor blasting was able to effect our re- 
lease. All our exertions were frustrated by its incredible 
elasticity, and by the rapidity with which pieces sawn 
asunder froze together again. Thus fettered we drifted, 
at the mercy of the winds, towards the north-east. 

Our position was thus sufficiently miserable, but on 
the 13th of October it became gloomy in the extreme. 
On that day the lethargy in which everything around us 
had so long been buried suddenly gaver place to active 
commotion, and thenceforth we were exposed to the fear- 
ful pressure of the ice. Many a time we were summoned 
to be ready to save ourselves in case of the vessel foun- 
dering, and all this in the midst of a Polar night, and 
without knowing whither to turn for safety. Our vessel, 
however, bravely withstood the pressure, though the floe 
uoon which it was fixed had been uplifted by others, 
which had forced their way under it, thus raising her aft, 
and causing her to lean over on the larboard side. 

Preparations for passing the winter had by this time 
been made. The deck was covered with snow, an awning 
was spread from the mainmast forward ; and a rampart 
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of ice fixed round the ship. The latter required to be re- 
paired frequently, in consequence of the havoc caused by 
the motion of the ice. 

Special care was taken to keep the crew employed. 
"Watches were set regularly, exercise was taken, and 
school kept. On Sundays the members of the expedition 
met for a simple but impressive divine service under the 
awning, when the Bible was read in Italian, by the light 
of a train-oil lamp. 

Meteorological observations were made regularly ; Lieu- 
tenant Brosch, Midshipman Orel, Captain Carlsen, Lusina, 
and Krisch, relieving each other every two hours. The 
uncertainty of our position rendered it necessary to keep 
a watch constantly on deck, through whom we were re- 
gularly informed of the approach of ice-bears, whose flesh 
formed a most important addition to our diet. Never- 
theless, the sanitary condition on board during the first 
winter left much to be desired, so that our excellent sur- 
geon, Dr. Kepes, was kept fully occupied. Scurvy 
and affections of the lungs made their appearance in 
spite of every precaution, the former partly on account • 
of the occasional congelation of the damp covering our 
cabin-walls, and partly owing to mental depression 
brought on by our critical position, and which onlv dis- 
appeared when our prospects became more hopeful, and 
the summer's work kept every one fully occupied. 

Our small stock of wine was reserved for the use of 
the sick. The rest contented themselves with a daily 
allowance of artificial wine, which we prepared on board 
from glycerine, sugar, meat extract, tartaric acid, alcohol, 
and water. A small plank, suspended over. the cabin 
stove, supplied us every week with a little cress and 
cabbage for the scorbutic. The dogs — whose numbers 
by that time had been reduced to seven — were lodged on 
deck, in boxes filled with straw. They were fed, at first, 
with dried horseflesh, and subsequently on the flesh of 
seals and bears. 

On the 28th of October the sun disappeared below the 
horizon, not to rise again for 109 days. All the birds 
had left us, and a during five long winter months we were 
obliged to burn lamps in our cabins. For weeks it 
was next to impossible to leave the ship. The Polar 
night was rarely of that indescribable clearness which 
has been noticed on land, and by ourselves on the coast 
of Greenland. "Whenever a sudden change of tempera- 
ture caused the expanse of ice to break up, dense vapours 
arose from the fissures, which not only further obsoured 

x 
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the general inky sky, bnt likewise produced that immense 
amount of precipitation which we experienced, especially 
during our second winter. A fine snow fell almost con- 
tinuously. In the course of the winter of 1873-4 it attained 
a depth of twelve feet, and on the arrival of spring our 
vessel was completely buried in it, although nearly the 
whole of the snow which fell during the preceding winter 
had disappeared during the Bnxnmer. 

Our observations on the evaporation of the ice during 
the Polar night agree in the main with, the results ob- 
tained by Parry on Melville Island. The windB nearly 
balanced each other as regards direction as well as force. 

A hut of coal had been built on the ice, to serve as 
an asylum in case of the vessel being lost, hut it «as 
destroyed by a movement of the ice on Christmas Eve, 
and we considered ourselves fortunate in being permitted . 
to spend Christmas Day itself in undisturbed tianquillity, 
occupied with thoughts of home. 

The first day of the new year brought with it no pro* 
pect of an early release. We were still drifting towards 
• Hie north-east, and even imagined that we might be 
carried to the coast of Siberia. Fate, however, had or- 
dained otherwise, for after we had crossed the 73rd degree 
of longitude, the wind shifted, and thenceforth, helpleei 
as before, we drifted towards the north-west. 

On the 16th of February the sun again made hi 
appearance above the horizon, and on the 25th the pres- 
sure of the ice, which had tormented us hitherto, having 
literally hemmed us in by a wall of craggy ice-mountain*, 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun. The cold continued 
to be severe : the mean temperature of February *** 
—31° Fahrenheit, and towards the close of that month ft 
reached its height — 51° Fahrenheit. But this cold* 
borne easily, as the cabin affords ready means of wann- 
ing one's self, and consequently several of our men only 
reluctantly put on their far clothes when ordered ob 
deck. 

The Polar lights in their ineffable beauty illumined 
the heavens during the whole of the winter, but dimi- 
nished in frequency as the davs grew longer. They 
generally appeared in the south, and only rarely w* 
more than one corona seen on the same night. Sin* 
the beginning of September they were the only inci- 
dents which we received from beyond. Like mighty 
streams they rushed over the firmament, someone) 
from west to east, at others in a contrary directum, m* 
the ooxona vanished, as tapidly as it appeared. Tbrj 
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were most intense between eight and ten in the evening, 
and their appearance was never attended by noise. 
Magnificent lights proved generally the forerunners of 
bad weather. 

The auroras and magnetic phenomena were observed by 
Lieutenant Weyprecht. 

In the summer of 1873 our hopes of an early destruc- 
tion of the floe, and consequent liberation, revived. In 
the course of the summer we observed a maximum tem- 
perature of 45*5° Fahrenheit ; the black bulb thermo- 
meter occasionally indicated a solar heat of 1 13° Fahren- 
heit, and on days like these, when there was no wind, we 
had a sensation of stinging heat. The mean temperature 
of the past year had been 2*75° Fahrenheit. Our hopes 
were based upon the evaporation of the ice caused by the 
powerful effect of the sun, and upon its destruction by 
winds and waves, but not upon its melting in a sea, the 
surface temperature of which never rose above freezing 
point, The progressive conversion of surface ice into 
sludge was witnessed by us from day to day, the cliffs 
and walls of ice crumbling away, and evaporating until 
nearly the whole surrounding sea was covered with a 
thick chaotic layer of sludge. 

Thus encouraged, we made fresh efforts to regain our 
liberty, and the months of May, June, July, and August 
were spent in futile attempts to saw through the ice which 
surrounded us. But our floe, which had attained a thick- 
ness of forty feet in consequence of other floes forcing 
themselves underneath it, rendered all our attempts futile. 
The centre of our vessel, and the uplifted part abaft, re- 
mained immovably fixed upon the floe. The surrounding 
ice and snow having melted away and evaporated to the 
extent of twelve to eighteen feet, we found ourselves fixed 
at a considerable elevation above the general level, and 
the danger of being capsized had to be provided against 
by supporting our masts with strong shears. I ought to 
state that our floe varied considerably in size from time 
to time. During the last winter it was shattered almost 
daily, but congealed again immediately. At the time 
now referred to (August, 1873) it was five to seven miles 
in diameter. 

The northerly winds- of July drifted ns to the south, 
as far as lat. 79°, but August saw us again drifting to 
the north. I ought to state distinctly that nothing justi- 
fied us in the assumption that the direction of our drift 
was at any time due to oceanic currents. ^ The wind* 
alone caused it, and a cessation of the wind led to • 

x 2 
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cessation in the movement of the ice. It struck us bj 
remarkable that the direction in which, we drifted was 
always to leeward, and that our vessel should have slued 
onlv'to the extent of 1° in azimuth during the four pre- 
ceding winter months. 

In the course of the summer of 1873, when in about 
7i* c X. lat., and GO- long., we drifted over an extensive 
bant, our soundings, which had hitherto varied between 
100 and about *275 fathoms, becoming much less. 

The temperature of the sea was measured at different 
depths, ana the use of the dredging apparatus resulted 
in a small zoological collection, only a pjortion of which 
we were able to bring to Europe. Drawings of some of 
the specimens which we had to abandon have, however, 
been made. 

Our hopes that the ice would break up grew less and 
less every day, though the familiar grating sound which 
proceeds from the ice giving way was heard frequently, 
and dark streaks on the horizon pointed to the existence 
of open fissures. "We had already resigned ourselves to 
the necessity of being obliged to pass a second winter, 
as inactive and perilous as the first, when the state of 
affairs all of a sudden underwent a change in our favour. 

AVe had long ago been drifted into a portion of the 
Arctic Sea which had not previously been visited, but 
in spite of a careful look-out, we had not been able 
hitherto to discover land. It was, therefore, an event 
of no small importance, when, on the 31st of August, w* 
were surprised by the sudden appearance of a moun- 
tainous country, about fourteen miles to the north, which 
the mist had, up to that time, concealed from our view. 

At that moment all our past anxieties were forgotten: 
impulsively we hastened towards the land, though fully 
aware that we should not be able to get farther tnan the 
edge of our floe. For months we were doomed to sniff 
the torments of Tantalus. Close to us, and, in fart, 
almost within reach, was a new Polar land, rich with the 
promise of discoveries, and yet, drifting as we were * 
the mercy of the winds, and surrounded by open fissure*, 
we were unable to get any nearer to it. 

At length, towards the end of October, we approach^ 
within three miles of one of the islands lying off the matt 
mass of the land. Every other consideration was no* 
thrown to the winds, and, making our way over th* 
rugged, hummockv surface of the ice, we, for the fin* 
time, placed our foot upon land in lat. 79° 64' N. fl* 
ice covering the %e& close to the shore was only one fW 
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in thickness, and it was clear that an open lane of water 
had existed periodically during the preceding summer. 
An island more desolate than that which we had reached 
can hardly be imagined, for snow and ice covered its 
frozen and debris-covered slopes. But to ns it was of 
such importance that the name of Count Wilczek, the 
originator of our expedition, was conferred upon it. 

The sun had deserted us for the second time on the 
22nd of October, but we availed ourselves of the few 
hours of twilight, vouchsafed to us for a week afterwards, 
to make a few excursions to a distance of ten miles from 
the vessel, without, however, being able to enlarge our 
knowledge of the new country. Was it merely the 
southern capes of islands of small extent which we had 
before us, or a country of large extent ? Nor were we 
able to determine whether the white patches, which we 
discovered high up between the mountain summits, were 
glaciers or not. 

The increasing darkness of the Polar ni^ht for the pre- 
sent rendered every attempt at exploration impossible, 
and we feared lest northerly winds might drift us far 
away from our present position, before the approach of 
spring should enable us to commence our exploratory 
journeys. Nor was our position at the time at all a 
safe one. Southerly winds had driven us close to the 
land, and during the first half of October we still suffered 
seriously from the pressure of the ice. Our floe was 
shivered into fragments, and it almost appeared as if the 
anxious days through which we had passed were about 
to return. In expectation of an unfortunate issue, we 
took the same measures of precaution which we had 
taken during the preceding winter, and were ready to 
leave the ship at a moment's notice. Fortune, however, 
did not again forsake us, and we were permitted to pass 
the second Polar night (125 days in length) without suf- 
fering the horrors of the first. There occurred no further 
pressure from the ice, and our harbourless vessel, fixed 
to its floe, and surrounded for the first time by icebergs, 
remained immovable, close within the outer edge of the 
land-ice , and at a distance of three miles from the nearest 
coast. 

This position enabled us to look towards the future 
with a certain amount of assurance ; it rendered exis- 
tence more endurable, and enabled Weyprecht, Brosch. 
and Orel to determine the magnetic elements with a 
great amount of accuracy. Orel, moreover, determined 
the astronomical position of our winter-quarters, which 
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he found to be in lat. 79° 51' ST., long. 58° S€ K 
During the winter of 1873-74 much, more mow fell 
than during the preceding one, and snow-drifts, 
brought on by northerly winds, continued for days. At 
the height of the Polar night we were scarcely able to 
distinguish night from day, and were enshrouded in 
darkness for weeks. Christmas was celebrated in a 
snow-house, built upon our floe. In January the cold 
set in again exceedingly severe, and the mercury re* 
mained frozen for more than a week. The snow became 
as hard as pumice, and its surface granular. The petro- 
leum in the glass lamps under the awning froze, the 
lamps went out, and even our cognac was changed into a 
solid mass. 

The visits of bears were as frequent then as they had 
been at other seasons of the year ; they came close up to 
the ship, and were killed by regular volleys fired from 
deck. The bears here are certainly much less ferocious 
than those we met with in Eastern Greenland, where they 
not unfrequently attacked us, and on one occasion even 
carried one of the crew out of the ship. Here they 
generally took to flight as soon as we made our appear- 
ance. As regards the disputed question whether bean 
pass the winter in a dormant state or not, we observed, 
that amongst the great number shot by us during two 
winters, there was not a single female, and during our 
second sledge expedition, in tne spring of 1874, we even 
discovered a tunnel- shaped winter-hole in a snow-cone 
lying at the foot of a cliff, which was inhabited by a 
female bear and her cubs. On encountering bears we 
found it generally most advantageous to fire after they 
had approached within a distance of fifty or eighty paces. 

A portion of the flesh of sixty-seven ice-bears which 
were killed, amounting altogether to about 12,000 lbs., 
proved to be the most efficient remedy against the 
scurvy, from which several of our men were again suf- 
fering. The care of our surgeon, as well as the reappear- 
ance of the sun, on the 2ith of February, saved most 
of our patients from protracted suffering ; but owing to 
our stock of medicines having become very much re- 
duced, a third winter would certainly have exhibited far 
more unfavourable results. This consideration, joined 
to the certainty that our vessel was indissolubly fixed to 
the floe, wliich, in the ensuing summer would again drift 
about at the mercy of the winds, as well as the- danger of 
its capsizing on the melting of the snow, led to- the 
resolution to abandon tn* <<re*«&l, towards the end of May, 
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and attempt a return to Europe by means of our boate 
and sledges. The interval was to be devoted to an ex- 
ploration of the country by means of sledge expedition!, 
the fortunate termination of which must be left, in no 
small measure,, to chance. For had the vessel been drifted 
away during the absence of the explorers they would have 
been exposed to certain destruction, and the crew re- 
maining on board would have been weakened seriously. 
But the exploration of the country, lying as it did so 
invitingly before us, was considered to be worth the 
risk. 

March had arrived, and although the cold was still 
severe, and the weather by no means favourable, the 
necessity of making the best of the short space of time 
at our disposal, induced us to start upon our first sledge 
expedition. On the 10th of March the Tyrolese Haller 
and Klotz, the sailors Cattarinich, Lettis, Pospischill, and 
Lukinovich, three dogs and myself, left the Tegetthaf 
with our big sledge. We travelled in a north-westerfi' 
direction along the coast of the extensive Hall Island, 
ascended Capes Tegetthoff and M'Clintock, 2500 feet in 
height, and traversed the picturesque Nordenskjold 
Fiord, the interior of which was bounded by the gigantic 
ice-wall of the Sonklar glacier. The land before us 
appeared to be utterly void of life; immense glaciers 
looked down upon us from between the desolate moun- 
tains, which rose boldly in steep doleritic cones and 
plateaux. Every object around us was clothed in a 
mantle of glaring white, and the ranges of columns of 
the symmetrical mountain terraces looked as if they 
were encrusted with sugar. In no single instance could 
we see the natural colour of the rock, as in Greenland, 
Spitzbergen, or Novaya Zemlya. This was owing to the 
immense precipitation and the moisture of the air, which 
condensed on coming into contact with the cold surface 
of the cliffs. The unusual moisture of the air, moreover, 
caused us frequently to over-estimate distances, which is 
quite contrary to the usual Arctic experience. Perfectly 
clear days were exceedingly rare. 

The cold during this journey was very great, and 
amounted on one occasion to — 5o° Fahrenheit (on boasd 
ship it was — 46*25° Fahrenheit). We were bound to> 
exercise the greatest precaution; our nightly rest in 
the tent was disturbed, and the crossing of the Sonklar 
glacier, during a slight wind, was exceedingly painful. 
Our clothes were as stiff as a coat of mail, and even our 
rum, strong as it was, appeared to have lost both potency 
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and fluidity. We slept in for coats, but in the daytime 
we found that clothes made of the skins of birds were 
best adapted for resisting the rigour of the climate. In 
spite of every precaution, however, we suffered much 
from frost-bites, against which a mixture of iodine and 
collodion proved most efficacious. 

Immediately on our return to the vessel, on the 16th 
of March, we set about making preparations for a second 
sledge expedition, which was to extend over thirty days, 
and was to be devoted to an exploration of the land in 
the north. Soon afterwards one of our companions (Mr. 
Krisch, the engineer) succumbed to a protracted tuber- 
culosis of the lungs, aggravated by scurvy. On the 19th 
we buried him in a lonely spot surrounded by columnar 
basalt, and erected a wooden cross upon his grave. 

On the 24th of March we started for the north. Our 
party included Mr. Orel, the two Tyrolese, three sailors 
(Zaninovich, Sussich, Lukinovich), and myself. We all 
wore snow spectacles, blinkers, masks covering half the 
face, knitted woollen gloves, and sail-cloth boots. We 
were armed with double-barrelled Lefaucher rifles having 
a calibre of 12 millimetres and firing explosive bullets and 
steel-pointed projectiles. In preparing our equipment we 
followed explicitly the advice given by Admiral Sir Leopold 
M'Clintock, and the successful issue of our expedition is 
due, largely, to this circumstance. 

Our team of dogs, unfortunately, was not any longer 
complete, and only three of them assisted ns in dragging 
the large sledge, which carried stores and provisions 
weighing 16 cwts. The rest of the dogs were either dead 
or incapable of rendering service, but even the three 
remaining ones, being powerful animals, proved valuable 
auxiliaries. 

The temperature during this journey, quite contrary to 
our expectations, did not fall below — 26*50° Fahrenheit, 
but snowdrifts and moisture, the opening of fissures in the 
ice, nnd the flooding of our path by the sea, gave ns much 
trouble. 

The results of this journey cannot be fully appreciated 
without reference to maps and sketches, and anticipating 
the chronological order of our report, we will at once state 
that the newly-discovered country equals Spitsbergen in 

extent, and consists of several larger masses of land 

Wilozek Land in the east, Zichy Land in the west 

which are intersected by numerous fiords, and skirted by 
% large number of islands. 

A wide sound— Austria Sound — separates these ™ if W f« 
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of land. It extends north from Cape Hansa to about 
lat. 82° N., where Kawlinson Sound forks off towards the 
north-east. The latter we were able to trace with the eye 
as far as Cape Buda-Pest. 

The tide rises about two feet in Austria Sound, and 
exercises but a small effect, merely causing the bay-ice 
to break near the coasts. Dolerite is the prevailing 
rock. Its broad, horizontal sheets and the steep table- 
mountains, which recall the Ambas of Abyssinia, impart 
to the country its peculiar physiognomy. Its geological 
features coincide with those of portions of North-Eastern 
Greenland. A tertiary carboniferous sandstone occurs in 
both, but only small beds of brown coal were discovered. 
On the other hand, amygdaloid rocks, which are so fre- 
quent in North- Eastern Greenland, were not met with in 
Francis- Joseph Land, and whilst the rocks in the south 
were frequently aphanitic in their texture, and resembled 
true basalt, those in the north were coarse-grained and 
contained nepheline. 

It is an established fact that portions of North-Eastern 
Greenland, Novaya Zemlya, and Siberia, are being slowly 
upheaved, and it was therefore very interesting to meet 
with raised beaches along the shores of Austria Sound, 
which attested that a similar upheaval was taking place 
here likewise. 

The mountains, as a rule, attain a height of 2000 or 
3000 feet, and only towards the south-west do they appear 
to attain an altitude of 5000 feet. The extensive depres- 
sions between the mountain-ranges are covered with 
glaciers of those gigantic proportions only met with in 
the Arctic regions. Only in a few instances were we able 
to determine the daily motion of the glaciers by direct 
measurements. On the coast they usually form mural 
precipices, 100 to 200 feet in height. The Dove Glacier 
on Wilczek Land is undoubtedly one of the most con- 
siderable of the Arctic regions. 

The glaciers visited by us were characterized by their 
greenisn-blue colour, the paucity of crevasses, an extra- 
ordinarily coarse-grained ice, a small development of 
moraines, slow motion, and the considerable thickness of 
the annual layers. The neve, or glacial region above the 
snow -line, was much less elevated above the sea than in 
Greenland or Spitzbergen. 

Another peculiarity which characterizes all the low 
islands in the Austria Sound, is their being covered by a 
glacial cap. 

The vegetation is far poorer than that of Greenland 
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Spitzbergen, or Kbvaya Zemlya, and excepting' m the 
Antarctic regions, no country exists on the face of the 
earth which is poorer in tnat respect. The general 
physiognomy of the flora (but not tnat of the species) 
resembled that met with in the Alps at an altitude of 9000 
or 10,000 feet. The season during which. we visited the 
country was certainly that in which vegetable life first 
puts forth its appearance, and most of the slopes were 
still covered with snow, but even the most favoured spate 
near the sea-level, which were no longer covered with snow, 
were unable to induce us to arrive at a different conclusion. 
Even on level spots we scarcely met with anything but 
poor and solitary bunches of grass, a few specie* of saxi- 
frage, and Silene acaulis. Dense carpets of mosses and 
lichens were more abundant, but most abundant of ell 
was a lichen, the winterly UmbUicaria arctica. 

Driftwood, mostly of an old date, was met with on 
many occasions, but only in very small quantities. We 
once saw, lying only a trifle higher than the water-line, 
the trunk of a larch, about a foot thick and some ten 
feet in length. The driftwood, like our vessel, K ^4 pro- 
bably been carried to these latitudes by the winds, in all 
likelihood from Siberia, and not by currents. 

The country, as might have been supposed, Ti ^g no 
human inhabitants, and in its southern portion scarcely 
any animal excepting ice-bears are met with. 

Many portions of the newly-discovered country are 
exceedingly beautiful, though it bears throughout the 
impress of Arctic rigidity. 

Our first sledge journey, as well as those undertaken 
subsequently,, convinced us of the difficulty which any 
future expedition would meet with in discovering a har- 
bour to winter in, no locality suitable for such a purpose 
having been discovered by us. 

It has always been a maxim of Arctic explorers to ram* 
their discoveries in honour of the promoters of their enter- 
prise, or of their predecessors. The countries discovered 
may never become of commercial importance, but the only 
manner in which I was able to record my gratitude towards 
those who had devoted their means to the success of our 
expedition, consisted in connecting their names with the 
newly-discovered countries. The name of His Majesty 
Francis Joseph was consequently bestowed upon the 
whole of the country discovered by us, and other names 
to its several parts. 

Owing to the mist which generally hung over the ioe, 
mould not have been able to trace the northerly diieo- 
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iion of the Austria Sound, had we not frequently ascended 
high mountains. The ascents of Capes Koldewey (80° 150, 
Frankfurt (80° 250, Bitter (8<P 45'), Kane (81° 100, and 
Fligely (82° 5'), moreover enabled us to surrey the sur- 
rounding 1 country and to select the most suitable tracks 
to follow. 

An uninterrupted expanse of ice, with numerous ice- 
bergs scattered over its surface, extended from coast to 
coast. It was evidently of recent formation, and nume- 
rous fissures, and barriers formed of hummocks, crossed 
it in many places, and constituted serious obstacles to 
our progress, which we were able to surmount only at a 
vast expenditure of time and labour. Our track then led 
over this expanse of ice and starting from Cape Frankfurt, 
at the portal of Austria Sound, it led us through regions 
with respect to which we had learnt nothing during our 
first sledge journey. Omitting, for the present, all details 
concerning our journey, it may suffice to state that we 
crossed the 80th degree of latitude on the 26th of March, 
reached the latitude of 81° on the 3rd of April, and 
observed, five days afterwards, the latitude of 81° 37'. 
"VVe imagined at that time that we had approached nearer 
to the Pole on lai\d than had ever been done before, for 
we were not then aware that the American expedition 
under Hall had reached 82° i) 7 K on land, and 82* 16' by 
sea, the year before. 

To the south-east of Crown Prince Rudolf Land we 
turned into the vast Eawlinson Sound, which promised 
to lead us almost straight to the north. But we soon got 
entangled in a chaotic mass of ice, which, owing to its 
height, prevented us from seeing the land, and through 
which it required our utmost exertions to force our way. 
The small horizontal intensity of the needle, moreover, 
which is but natural in such a high latitude, repeatedly 
made us lose our way, and finding that the hillocks of ice 
became more formidable in proportion as we advanced, we 
changed our course, and returned to the Austria Sound. 
We frequently encountered ice bears whilst in Eawlinson 
Sound. They came towards us whenever they caught 
sight of us, and fell an easy prey to our rifles. 

The decrease of our provisions and the want of time at 
our disposal, made forced marches necessary, and neces- 
sitated a separation of our party. The large sledge, with 
Haller and four others, was left behind in lat- 81° 38', 
under a cliff of Hohenlohe Island, whilst Orel, Zaninovich, 
and myself, with the dog-sledge and half the tent, con- 
tinued the journey. The sledge was now drawn by twa 
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dogs only, the third, a Lapland reindeer dog, baying some 
time previously perished in a snow storm. Haller was 
ordered to wait a fortnight for onr return, and then to 
make the hest of his way back to the vessel. 

Onr first aim was to cross Crown Prince Rudolf Land 
in a northerly direction. This necessitated onr crossing 
the extensive Middendorf Glacier, which past experience 
and the great cold justified us in believing to be possible, 
and we at once set about it. After a laborious journey 
along the long terminal cliff of the glacier, we at length 
succeeded in gaining its surface, but had scarcely pro- 
ceeded a hundred paces, when an immense crevasse swal- 
lowed up Zaninovich, the dogs, and the heavily-laden 
sledge. Mr. Orel, fortunately, had remained some dis- 
tance behind, and I escaped a similar fate by cutting 
through my harness. Not being able by myself to extri- 
cate those engulfed, I ran back to Hohenlohe Island, 
twelve miles distant, whence I quickly returned with the 
rest of our party. By means of long ropes we succeeded 
at length in raising man, dogs, and sledge to the surface, 
and were fortunate in being able to continue onr journey 
on the following day without having sustained serious 
injury. The men returned to the dep6t ; and our small 
party having abandoned the treacherous surface of the 
glacier, gained the western coast of the island by a cir- 
cuitous path, along which we travelled to the north. 
Here we were destined to witness a most striking change 
in the aspect of nature. A water sky, of dusky colour, 
made its appearance in the north; foul yellow vapours 
collected below the sun, the temperature rose, the ground 
under our feet became soft, and the snowdrifts broke 
under us with a rumbling noise. We had previously 
noticed the flight of birds from the north — here we found 
the rocks covered with thousands of auks and divers. 
They rose before us in immense swarms, and filled the air 
with the noise of their vehement whizzing, for breeding- 
time had arrived. Traces of bears, hares, and foxes were 
met with everywhere, and seals reposed sluggishly upon 
the ice. We were justified, therefore, in believing tnat 
open water was near at hand, but personal observations 
which we were able to make on the following day, after 
ve had ascended the hills, and the results of which I have 
smbodied in a sketch, showed that even our not very san- 
guine expectations, as regarded the extent of open water 
vere not realized. 
Onr track henceforth was far from safe. We were no 
■nger travelling o^et old ice, but over a crust of young 
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ice, hardly one or two inches thick, covered with salt, 
very flexible, and crossed by veritable walls, built up of 
fragments resulting from recent fractures of the ice. 

We tied ourselves to the rope, carried our things sepa- 
rately, opened a path with the axe, and continually exam-' 
ined the thickness of the crust which bore us. 

We rounded Auk Cape, which resembled a gigantic 
aviary, and reached the two lonely rocky towers of the 
Cape of Columns. Here we first found open water extend- 
ing along the coast. 

This distant world was sublime in its beauty. From a 
height we looked down upon the dark sheet of open water, 
dotted with icebergs like so many pearls. Heavy clouds 
hung in the sky, through which penetrated the glowing 
rays of the sun, causing the water to sparkle ; and abcre 
was reflected the image of another sun, but of a paler 
hue. At an apparently immense height the ice-moun- 
tains of Crown Prince Rudolf Land, bathed in a roseate 
hue, stood out clearly visible through the rolling mists. 

The 12th of April was the last day of our advance to 
the north, and, although not perfectly bright, it was more 
so than most of its predecessors. The thermometer stood 
at + 54°-50 Fahrenheit. 

From the Cape of Columns, owing to the open water 
referred to, it was not any longer practicable to travel over 
the ice, and we were compelled to take to the hills. 

On starting, we buried our baggage in the crevasse of a 
glacier, in which we had slept, and where it was safe from 
prowling ice-bears, and with the dog-sledge we travelled 
over a snow-field towards the hills, which were 1000 to 
3000 feet in height. On reaching the prominent rocky 
Cape Germania, observed the meridional altitude (81° 57' 
N.). Here we left the sledge, and, tied to the rope, crossed 
the neve of a glacier, which descended in gigantic steps 
towards our left. But the many crevasses which ob- 
structed oar path, and into which we broke frequently, as 
well as the certainty of having reached latitude 82° 5' N. 
after a march of five hours since noon, induced us to 
abandon further discovery, and having pushed to the 
north for seventeen days, we halted on the height of Cape 
Fligely. 

We were now in a position to judge of the extent of 
coast-water. It turned out to be a " polynia" bounded 
by old ice, within which floated ice-masses of recent for- 
mation. 

There cannot be any doubt that the facts observed and 
the sight upon which we looked from Cape Fligely, spoke 
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as little in favour of the theory of those who believe in 
the existence of an open Polar Sea, as of those wIlo main- 
tain that the Polar basin is covered with ioe throughout 
the year. The truth will probably be found to lie between 
these two extremes. The hope of finding a navigable sea 
in latitudes not hitherto attained, is not yet extinct, and 
is most likely to be realized by hugging the coast, but de- 
pends in a large measure upon a favourable year. 

The success of an expedition sent out to attain the 
highest possible latitude depends, moreover, largely upon 
the route selected. The plan of penetrating through 
Smith Sound, which has been advocated in this country, 
appears to offer most advantages in these respects. Any 
theoretical reasons adduced in favour of this route are 
seconded most powerfully by the fact that a very high 
latitude has been reached here on repeated ocoaBionsrif 
an expedition should succeed in reaching a winter-harbour 
in a latitude as high as that reached by the lost American 
expedition, it would then be in a position, by means of 
extensive sledge-journeys along the coast, to reach, a lati- 
tude in the course of spring, the attainment of which 
would be attended by far greater difficulties along any 
other route. 

Our own track to the north of Novaya Zemlya carries 
no weight in considering this question, for we are indebted 
for our progress to a floe of ice and not to our own exer- 
tions. The difficulties which any succeeding navigator 
would have to contend with on this route may be esti- 
mated from the fact, that on our return we found the sea 
encumbered with ice to such an extent that even boat 
navigation was hardly possible, and we were obliged to 
haul up our boats many hundred times, and drag them over 
the ice. We certainly should not have been artde to return 
in our vessel, although the summer of 1874 was excep- 
tionally favourable. 

We nad before us extensive lands, covered with moun- 
tains, and bounding a wide sound stretching towards the 
north-east, which we were -able to trace as far as latitude 
83° N. where the imposing Cape Vienna forms the wes- 
tern extremity of a country upon which I conferred the 
name of Petermann, to whom geographical science, and 
particularly Arctic explorers, are so largely indebted. 

Crown Prince Rudolf Land extended towards the north* 
east, its furthest visible point being a cloud-wrapped rocky 
promontory, in latitude 82° 20' N., named in liononr & 
Admiral Sherard Osborn. 

Two other localities visited by us, but not on this 
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sion, were named after two other renowned English navi- 
gators — viz., Admirals Collinson and Back. 

We do not desire to start any fresh theory with refe- 
rence to the distribution of land around the Pole, bnt the 
coasts, as well as the gigantic glaciers, certainly gave us 
the impression of having entered a group of islands of 
considerable extent, thus partly confirming Petermann's 
theory of an Arctic archipelago. 

The innumerable icebergs met with in all the fiords of 
Francis-Joseph Land formed a remarkable feature, for to 
the south of it — that is, in the Novaya Zemlya Sea— 
scarcely any were met with. We are not in a position to 
ascribe the presence of these icebergs to ocean-currents, 
though their absence in the Novaya Zemlya Sea would 
appear to point to their finding an outlet towards the 
north. 

Having planted the Austro-Hrsgaff'ai ^^aaoaernpon the 
furthest point reached by us, and deposited a document 
testifying our presence in a cleft of tne rocks, we turned 
back towards our vessel, which lay some 160 miles to the 
south. 

Having Tejoined our comrades, who anxiously waited 
for our return, at Hohenlohe Island, forced marches, and 
a deliverance from all impediments, excepting the tent and 
provisions, soon brought us to lower latitudes. But after 
we had crossed the glaciers of the imposing Ladenburg 
Island, and reached Cape Bitter (19th April), we were 
disquieted by the observation that the sea- water had per- 
meated the lower layer of snow, whilst a dark water- sky 
hung over the broad entrance to the Markham Sound. 
On retiring to rest we distinctly heard the grinding noise 
of ice, and the surge beating against the shore. 

The next day found ub on an iceberg not f aar from the 
Hayes Islands, with open water in front of us, and no 
boat to cross it. The water set rapidly towards the north, 
owing, probably, to the tide. The southern portion of 
Austria Sound had been oonverted into a " polynia*," and 
at a distance of thirty paces from where we stood the surf 
lashed the ice. After erring about for two days during a 
fearful snowstorm, we managed, by following the land 
and the mural terminations of glaciers, to get round this 
open water, which shut off our return, and it was with a 
feeling of deliverance that we again stepped upon the 
solid ice near Cape Frankfurt. Our last apprehensions 
were removed when we found that our vessel had not 
drifted away, and on the 24th of April we again met 
the Tegetthoff, on the very spot to the south of Wilczek 
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Island where w,e had left her thirty days before. A few 
days had necessarily to be devoted to repose ; for although 
we had eaten the flesh of eight bears, which we killed 
during oar journey, this addition to our diet was not suf- 
ficient to counterbalance the reduction in onr strength 
brought about by the extraordinary exertions which we 
were called upon to undergo, when dragging a sledge for 
eight to ten hours at a stretch, and a night's rest of only 
five hours' duration. 

Our third sledge journey was devoted to an exploration 
of the extensive Mc Clint ock Island. Brosc h, S ailer, and 
myself, with the dog-sledge, joined in it. When about 
forty miles to the west of our ship we ascended a high 
mountain, and were able to survey the conntry as far as 
about longitude -i-6 c E. It was mountainous in character, 
the mountains agrain bearing a great resemblance to the 
Ambas of Abyssinia, and attained its culminating point 
in the Richthofen Peak, about 5000 feet in height. 
Closely packed ice covered the sea towards the south, as 
far as the eye could reach, and rendered our prospects of 
a speed}- return home by no means cheerful. 

On the termination or this journey, Lieutenant "Wey- 
precht measured a base-line on the ice near the ship, and 
we then considered that we had done everything m our 
power to accomplish the objects of the expedition, and our 
thoughts were directed exclusively to our return home. 

The period immediately before starting was devoted to 
recruiting our strength. We took leave of the grave of 
our departed comrade, and of the country which the 
caprice of a floe of ice had enabled us to discover. On 
the 20th of May, in the evening, the flags were nailed to 
the masts of the ship at Wilczek Island — an affecting 
scene for all of u&— and we started upon our r^tnm " 



The Royal Geographical Society has awarded to Lieu- 
tenant Payer and Lieutenant AVeyprecht gold medals for 
their services rendered in Arctic exploration. 

Notwithstanding these continuous and earnest efforts 
made bv foreigners, it is remarkable that Parry, in his 
boat and sledge journey, made in 16*27, from the northern 
part of Spitzbergen, attained the highest latitude jet 
reached, and that the credit due to the geographical 
achievement of the position nearest the Xorth Pole still 
remains with England. The failures however of Germany, 
Sweden, and Austria in the directions in which they have 
respectively maio Wievt rc^x^vyoA, notwithstanding 
the fine acnievemeu\a o* \y\fc"\»\.\Rt TO&ssb*\u»^ v-nateri*l 
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bearing on the question of Great Britain again assuming 
Arctic exploration. The area for reaching the Pole has, 
in consequence of those failures, been narrowed, and is 
shifted to regions, originally explored by Englishmen, and 
held by a majority of their Irving representatives to be the 
clearest and fairest gateway to the Pole, and only lately 
abandoned by the Americans from a combination of un- 
toward circumstances. The failure of perfect success ou 
their part was anticipated, it may be observed, by those 
experienced in Arctic voyaging and travelling, wno well 
knew the necessity of skilled training, proved appliances 
for voyaging, and (as having a most important Dealing 
on the subject now under consideration) discipline as ele- 
ments of success. The retrospect of the extended exertions 
of Great Britain in the field of Arctic research, the im- 
portant results that have been obtained therefrom, their 
cessation in past years, and in this interval the perse- 
vering efforts of other nations to supplement and, if pos- 
sible, to eclipse the century of exertions made by this 
country, form, it must bs allowed, reasonable grounds, so 
far as worthy emulatit/n is concerned, for all interested 
in geographical science, and especially for Arctic travel- 
lers, to undertake another trial. 

Such is a brief outline of what has of late years been 
accomplished in Arctic exploration. The tale is one of 
enterprises bristling with difficulty ; and it also speaks of 
a tenacity of purpose, a fertility of resource, a heroism of 
endurance that were worthy of them. The work has in 
recent years been mostly in the hands of other nations 
than ours, but it is pleasing to find that England has 
once more bestirred herself for the great undertaking. 

Pboposals pob a New Expedition. 

The Times, in a leading article, thus speaks of the 
object now sought to be obtained : — 

" The problem to be solved, or at least attempted, by 
the North Polar Expedition, has for many years had a 
rare fascination for more than one class of minds. The 
great Continents of the world — Europe, Asia, and Ame- 
rica — which differ in so many aspects, have each its 
northern boundary about the 70th degree of latitude, 
penetrating the Arctic Circle, and there stopping where 
the struggle of life becomes too unequal. But man, as 
history and the poets tell us, loves to trespass on for- 
bidden ground. That great circle, whicfo. Yfe& *C^A?S<^nKicL 
Pole for its centre and 1200 mile* ol mot* crt'tautSe) Htf 

x 
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for its radius, has for nearly three centuries attracted tin 
enterprising spirits of the surrounding nations. Com- 
merce and adventure have led their respective followers 
into its ice-bonnd interior from every portion of the circum- 
ference. The whale trade originated m the discoveries of 
Barentz and Hudson, and familiarised the minds of sailors 
to the nature of Arctic dangers and the means of over- 
coming them. Holland, Norway, Russia, England, and 
the United States have each played its part in the inva- 
sion of the unknown region. The islands of Greenland, 
Iceland, Spitzbergen, and New Siberia have been visited 
and mapped by the efforts of several nations. England, 
in the search tor a north-west passage and for Franklin's 
missing expedition, has explored and surveyed the great 
Arctic Archipelago, which lies to the northward of North 
America, extends for 1000 miles from east to -West, and 
reaches halfway to the Northern Pole. It has been estab- 
lished by numerous experiments that the 80th degree of 
north latitude may be reached in a few weeks in several 
directions almost any year, and several explorers, English 
and American, have managed, on sledge or afloat, to get 
still nearer to the Pole by 100 or 200 miles. British en- 
terprise longs to traverse the intervening space, and after 
ten years' hesitation the attempt is about to be made. 

"We publish a list of ships, comprising government 
and private expeditions, both British anefforeign, which 
have been on exploring service within the Arctic Circle 
since the year 1847. In addition to the thirty-three ships 
of which particulars are given, it is stated that eighteen 
others, including the recent Swedish, German, and Aus- 
trian Expeditions, and the voyages of Mr. B. Leigh Smith, 
have penetrated the Polar Seas, making a total of over fifty 
similar enterprises in twenty- seven years without a dis- 
aster. Many of our readers will, we think, be surprised 
to find that since the great catastrophe which beiel Sir 
John Franklin's party, and which occupied so large a mea- 
sure of our thoughts, so many expeditions have pene- 
trated the inhospitable Polar region with so small alosa 
of life. The death- rate of these Arctic services Kn.? been 
actually lower than that of many of our squadrons en- 
gaged on ordinary service. There have for some' time 
been two competing routes, the one by way of Spits- 
bergen, where the G ulf Stream is believed to impinga It 
was tried, "by "Party in. 1827, and has been attempted by 
Captain "KoYfercey, ^kc. l^v^ ^vx&Oql,, ^d Lieutenant 
Payer ancl ^W eyprafcfe, fcafc %rnot&. ^yebk* \^ KW^alfair 
years. "But \ke Etwfc ^wiV A vs* ^fta&i \j*st&& ^g^ 
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ward in that direction from the Pole to the Atlantic 
Ocean has uniformly baffled every attempt to penetrate 
much beyond the 80th parallel ; and when Parry, in 
1827, did advance on sledges to latitude 82°, he found 
that the pack was moving south more miles a day than 
he could travel North, and was therefore compelled to 
retreat. The other route, by which the new invasion is 
to be made, has been followed with considerable success 
by the three gallant but ill-equipped American expedi- 
tions of Kane, Hayes, and Hall, in the years 1803, I860, 
and 1871. The approach is by Baffin Bay, which is 
well known to our whalers and to all our Arctic explorers, 
being the high road by which the north-west passage 
was attempted and accomplished. For some reason, 
which has yet to be explained, the northern part of Baf- 
fin Bay, about latitude 75°, is always in the summer an 
open sea. The explorer and the whaler bound for this 
' North Water* have each to traverse 170 miles of pack 
ice in Melville Bay, but the opportunity of doing so 
rarely fails a ship which arrives in the early spring. 
Sooner or later, according to the season, the * Middle 
Pack' of ice separates from the * land floe' on the eastern 
shore, and an average passage between them of twenty- 
two days carries the vessel into the * North Water,' where 
whales abound for the whaler, and a sail of 120 miles 
leads the explorer to the entrance of Smith Sound. 
Here, too, open water is found, and the Polaris, in 1871 — 
a private ship under Captain Hall — steamed for 250 
miles up the strait leading to the North Pole without 
check or obstacle of any kind, and wintered in * Thank 
God Bay,' in latitude 81° 38' N. If the Polar mystery is 
to be solved, it seemed that the Americans were about to 
have the honour of solving it. But after his return from 
a sledging party, in which still higher latitudes were 
reached, and a milder climate, with much animal life, 
attained, Captain Hall died suddenly from a paralytic 
seizure, and the expedition, somewhat unaccountably, 
returned with the object unaccomplished." 

A region of " thick-ribbed ice," the home of the walrus, 
seal, and bear, uninhabited by man, a stranger almost to 
flower and tree, whose forest giant is the dwarf birch, a 
tree thirteen inches in height, the resting-place of iceberg 
and floe, the seat of land which is wrapped in a mantle 
of frozen water, and of seas whose solidity equals that of 
the rocks, a spot on which for four months the sun never 
shines, where the cold freezes the mercwj, wA*0aRk^&sst- 
mometer in March ranges 70 "beloN* i«io — wasSa. \& ^tofc 
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p'.a-v to which two exploring ships, manned by gallant and 
darinir crews, are bound for the honour of their country 
and the enlightenment of the world. Sow many a brave 
ma -l has perished in the search, those who would learn 
have uiily t«-> glance tor a moment at the marvellous his- 
t vv •'!' -taring which Mr. Clements Alarkham, in his book 
entitled " The Threshold of the Unknown Region," has 
narrated. From the day when Stephen Burrough bade 
his friends farewell at the sign of the Christopher Inn, 
at Grave send, and started in a little cockboat called the 
S&ifrftthi-'ji, Englishmen, Danes, Dutch, Germans, and 
in later days Austrians and Americans, have vied with 
each other in attempting to solve the problem, ** What i? 
the >~orth Pole ? * f The year 1580, Mr. Markham informs 
us, saw two vessels fitted ont, one of forty tons, and the 
uther of twenty, for exploration of the Polar Seas, in con- 
sequence of the failure of good old Stephen Burrough. 
How failure waited upon their efforts, and how one of 
the ships was lost, while the other barely escaped, old 
chronicles relate. Then came the voyage of that distin- 
guished navigator, Barentz, the Dutchman, who made 
three voyages north, and was the first European that 
ever faced an Arctic winter. Sad are the stories which 
are told of the enterprising men who, four centuries aso, 
without steam, and in miserable little vessels scarcely 
larger than a man-of-war's pinnace, p ashed along the 
coast of Xova Zembla, and at length wintered on the 
inhospitable and dreary shores of Ice Haven. Perhaps 
we should never have known of their sufferings and their 
work — work in which the brave Barentz spent his last 
moments — had it not been for the discovery made by 
Captain Car! sen. in 1S71. of the little hut in which thev 
lived — that hut in which they hung up the curious old 
Dutch clock now found upon the wooden walls where 
they made themselves a bath of a cask, placed berths fo: 
sleeping all round the room, hung an oil lamp in the 
centre, and tried to hold out against the terrible cold a!: 
through a long and horrible winter. Brave hearts wer" 
theirs, and fortune at length favoured some of them lv 
bringing them home again in safety; but they failed tc 
discover the Pole, which, like the philosopher's stone, wa- 
the great object of interest in Europe. Next Hudson, with 
twelve men and a boy, in a craft of eighty tons, essayed the 
task, and twice failed, though with honour. Hudson wa* 
murdered eventwaWy, crc he would have gone once more, 
and his place ^w tsta^Vj oVtat Tcv«v\.,\tfswv Q £ whom suc- 
ceeded. At \engt\\, *m YH \, *■ w**x^ ^*a ^Ssst^\^^ 
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Hament to tlie first man who should sail beyond the 89th 
degree of latitude, Act 16 Geo. III., cap. 6. No one con- 
trived to do this, however, and we find that subsequently, 
:n 1818, the inducement was increased by an offer of 
1000L to the first ship which should sail to 83°, 2000Z. 
to 85°, 3000Z. to 87°, 4000Z. to 88°, and 50001. to 89°. 
This offer still remains on the statute book, and it is for 
the gallaut men who, in 1875, go up Smith Sound to 
win it. Since then Franklin in the Erebus and Terror, 
Parry, M'Clintock, Penny, Sherard shorn, Clements 
Markham, Sir George Back, Mr. Leigh Smith, Hall of the 
Polaris, Payer, M'Clure, and Hamilton, have all tried to 
bring news of the Polar Seas ; and if the problems con- 
nected with it are still unsolved, it is not because effort 
has been spared, or because bravery has been wanting. 

Admiral Osborn, just about ten years ago, read a very 
interesting paper before the Geographical Society, in 
which he pointed out the advantages of attempting to 
reach the North Pole by way of Baffin Bay and Smith 
Sound, at the same time pointing out many valuable results 
which might be hoped for in any future expedition, dwell- 
ing more especially on the advantages to be derived 
from the training of naval officers for Arctic services. In 
another paper read by that officer in 1872, he advocated 
an Arctic expedition, and both in speaking and writing, 
whenever an opportunity offered, has invariably urged 
this ; and it is mainly owing to his efforts that the British 
public has been educated to understand the scientific and 
national advantages to be derived from a Polar expedition. 

In the close of 1873, Sir Bartle Frere, then President of 
the Royal Geographical Society of London, submitted to 
Mr. Gladstone the valuable results to be derived from an 
examination of the unknown area round the North Pole, 
and the importance of despatching a naval Arctic expe- 
dition in the spring of 1874. His views were backed by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, Admiral Collinson, Admiral 
Sherard Osborn, Sir George Back, and other members of 
the Council. The Royal Society was also represented by 
Dr. Hooker, its President, Professors Huxley and Allman, 
General Strachey, and Messrs. Bush, Prestwich, and 
Sclater. The British Association was represented by a 
committee elected by the Council at Bradford, consisting 
of Admiral Drumany, Dr. Hooker, General Strachey, and 
Mr. Clements R. Markham. 

The Dundee Chamber of Commerce at the same time 
agreed to a memorial, representing tha gt^sta ^ro^isSL 
value of Arctic exploration, botla mt\i isfexencfc \*> *&^ 
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interests of the seafaring copulation of the WeBt of 
Scotland generally, and to \ :ose of the trade and manu- 
factures of Dundee. espeei;:llv that branch engaged in 
the manufacture of jute, for wnich aninial oil is essential. 
This branch of industry not only gives employment to 
thousands in Scotland, but to millions in our Eastern 
empire. The Chamber considered it most important that 
the whole unknown area should be explored, that a more 
exact knowledge may be acquired of the haunts, migra- 
tion, and numbers of the various oil-yielding animals. 
The Chamber also looks upon Arctic expeditions as an 
admirable school for training seamen, and as useful in 
giving employment to some of the most intelligent among 1 
the experienced mates, harpooners, and foremastmen at 
the Scottish and Yorkshire ports, especially Peterhead, 
Aberdeen, Dundee, "Whitby, and Hull. 

In October, 1874, a renewed application was made to 
the Government of the day in a letter from Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, President of the Royal Geographical Society, 
to 3Ir. Disraeli, drawing attention to the success of tne 
Austrian Polar expedition, which had just returned, and 
to its achievements. The many details surrounding the 
question of Arctic exploration, as urged upon the Govern- 
ment, were treated of under t* e following heads : — 

1. The grounds for renewii; ; Arctic exploration. 

2. Objects to be obtained tl refrom. 

3. Best route to be adoptc.l for such an expedition, if 
sanctioned. 

4. Best means to be employed for a successful issue, 
and the attendant risks. 

The application to Government was favourably enter- 
tained, and a reply received, November 1 7th, 1874 • after 
subsequent due consultation with a committee of Arctic 
officers, the necessary arrangements were ordered. 

It is a little over a century since — in the year 1773— 
that the British Government, moved by the Bo vol 
Society, despatched the first Polar expedition of modern 
times, under Captain Phipps (subsequently Lord Muh 
grave), and in which expedition Lord kelson served as a 
midshipman. But this, like all other expeditions sent 
via Spitzbergen, failed in its purpose of penetrating 
within the Soth parallel ; and although Mackenzie and 
Hearn, on the American continent, just traced the two 
rivers, which bear their names, iuto the Arctic sea, 
nothing in the last century was added to geographical 
.knowledge Vitnvn Was Xts&a urofe.ta the rough outline 
-f Baffin "Bay as \fta-tww\Vs ^^^^^Vy^^ u 
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1616, and apart from that mere outline of Baffin Bay 
and Spitzbergen, the entire area of the Arctic zone was a 
blank so far as all human knowledge was concerned. 

In the year 1818 the Royal Society, prompted by Sir 
Joseph Banks and Sir John Barrow, then Secretary to 
the Admiralty, took np actively the subject of Arctic 
exploration, and between that period and 1 833 the suc- 
cessive expeditions of Franklin, Parry, Back, John and 
James Ross, Sabine, Buchan, Beechey, and Lyons added 
much to our geographical knowledge, and threw new 
light on the meteorology, botany, hydrography, terres- 
trial magnetism, zoology, and etnnology of a previously 
unknown portion of the earth's surface. 

After the discovery of the exact position of the mag- 
netic pole by Sir James Boss in 1831-33, Arctic explora- 
tion may be said to have paused, but it is worthy of re- 
mark that during the fifteen years it had thus been 
actively pursued by seamen and travellers with the then 
imperfect means at command, no loss of life had occurred, 
although there had been occasionally more than two hun- 
dred men at a time employed upon these expeditions. 

In 1845 the subject of Arctic research in various 
branches of natural science was again taken up by the 
Royal Society, and that year a fresh Arctic expedition 
was despatched by our Government, in which there were 
various persons eminent in science, under the command 
of Sir John Franklin. It consisted of two sailing ships, 
with auxiliary steam power of a very imperfect nature, 
and both in that respect as well as in their general equip- 
ment, stores, and provisioning they fell far short of what 
an Arctic expedition of the present day would have at 
command. But later researches reveal to us that this 
expedition succeeded in making one of the moat remark- 
able Arctic voyages on record, and that they finished, 
after abandoning their ships, at a position near the en- 
trance of the Great Fish River, where, had proper fore- 
sight been exercised, they could easily have been rescued. 
Subsequent experience has shown that the fatal omission 
which led to this catastrophe was the want of proper 
dep6ts of provisions being arranged, so as to cover the 
escape of the crews in the event of disaster to the ships— 
a measure of precaution which since that disaster has 
always been carefully provided for in all later expeditions 
with signal success. This expedition of Sir John Frank- 
lin in 1845 was the last scientific expedition sent \p* 
Great Britain into the Arctic regions. 

In 1848 the search for TrnnkYm'ft ex?g*&&as$tt. 
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Sressed on the Government by the public, and from that 
ate up to 1861— a period of thirteen years — was steadily 
persevered in ; no less than fourteen public and private 
ox]>editions having gone and returned during that period. 
Although not exploratory or scientific, but devoted to 
search alone, they incidentally made very large additions 
to the geography of the Xorth Polar area. On the solu- 
tion of the fate of Franklin's expedition in 1859, Great 
Britain withdrew from the field of Arctic research. Not 
so, however, other nations: emulous of the knowledge 
thus honourably gained by British enterprise, America, 
Sweden, Germany, and Austria have from time to time 
since that period made efforts to reach the North Pole. 

The area over which these several exploratory expedi- 
tions have been made will be seen by a reference to the 
circumpolur chart in this volume. 

As the Ministry has perceived, Polar exploration has 
always been popular i:i England. Rightly or wrongly, 
we have a not:-::: iV.at the discovery of the Pole is our 
national right. Of late years, however, we had let the 
matter drop, until the adventurous doings of Weyprecht 
and Payer in the Tegefflioff to the east of Spitzbergen 
woke us from our lethargy, and reminded ub very summa- 
rily that if England did not find the Pole before five or 
six years were over, some other nation certainly would. 
When we add that, in spite of its hardships, Polar navi- 
gation has always been welcome work both to the officers 
and the men of our navy, who regard the chance of a cruise 
in high latitudes, with a reasonable prospect of distinc- 
tion, as one of the pleasantest of holidays, we shall per- 
haps have sufficiently explained the motives that have 
weighed with Her Majesty's Government. 

Dr. Augustus lVtermann, the celebrated German geo- 
grapher, in a letter to the Royal Geographical Society od 
past explorations of the Arctic Regions, expresses his 
belief that, from the results already arrived at. with ap- 
propriate steam vessels, making use of the extensive 
experience gained, the central area will be penetrated as 
far as the Xurth Fole or at any other points. He also 
states that the disputed question as to the proper route is 
clearly settled in favour of passage through Smith Souni 

Through the individual labours of Dr. Petermann, con- 
tinued since I860, seven small expeditions have been sent 
out. The details of all the explorations conducted have 
not been made public \ bwt generally, from the interior of 
Greenland, in Sv) 2 \\ . \o^\.o^ \.o W 1 ^., ^^ Q £ g,^. 
wrgen, a width ol aWw miufcs ^;x^ *\ V*****^^ 
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been surveyed. Besides this, it is now known that the 
Norwegians, in frail fishing smacks, have circumnavi- 
gated Nova Zembla, and have proved that the Kara and 
Siberian Seas are for five months in the year open. The 
most important information, however, communicated in 
Dr. Petermann's letter, lies in the extracts from reports by 
Captain Gray, of Peterhead. From observations made 
in 1868, this navigator concludes that no difficulty would 
be found in carrying a vessel to the Pole by taking the 
ice at about the latitude of 75° (where generally exists a 
deep bight), sometimes running in a north-west direction 
upwards of 100 miles towards Shannon Island, thence 
following the continent of Greenland as long as it is 
found to trend in the desired direction, and afterwards 
pushing northwards through the loose fields of ice which 
will be encountered. Captain Gray penetrated northward 
again during the summer of 1874 as far as 79° 45'. At 
that latitude, in August, the ice was broken up, whereas 
" down to 77°," he states, " the floes were lying whole in 
the sea, clearly showing that the ice in 80° must have 
been broken up, by a swell from the north ; beyond the 
pack to the north (which I could see over), there was a 
dark water sky, reaching north until lost in the distance, 
without a particle of ice to be seen in it." 

It has been the misfortune of the later Arctic expeditions 
that all have been projected on too small a scale ; and 
although they have performed excellent service as pioneers, 
they lacked the completeness in organization and equip- 
ments necessary for the endurance of so long and arduous 
a voyage. 

The long- sought problem of reaching the Pole is at 
length to be met by all the resources of engineering skill 
and scientific knowledge, in presence of whicn the solution 
cannot be far distant. 

Objects to be Attained by a New Ajlctic Expedition. 

The late Government acknowledged in their report 
that " they cannot overlook the public service whicn is 
rendered to a maritime country, especially in times of 
peace, by deeds of daring enterprise and patient endu- 
rance of hardship, which excite the public sympathy, and 
enlist the general feeling in favour of maritime adven- 
ture." And Mr. Disraeli, in consenting to the new expe- 
dition, also admits " the importance of encouraging that 
spirit of maritime enterprise which has ever distinguiahedw 
the English people." 

The benefits that will accrue to ac\fcxie* rct* ^«rj ^^5 
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set forth by the Arctic Committee, being thus generally 
stated : "It may be that no such extent of known area 
(the immense unknown area round the North Pole) in any 
part of the world ever failed to yield results of practical 
as well as of jrarety scientific value. Further, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that the Polar area is, in many most 
important respects, of an altogether special character, 
affording exclusive opportunities for observing the condi- 
tion of the earth's surface, and the physical pheno- 
mena there to be seen, under certain extreme and 
singular circumstances, which are due to the relation of 
this area to the position of the axis of the revolution of 
the terrestrial spheroid, and which have to be considered 
not only in reference to the present time, but to the earth's 
past history. It may, therefore, be received as certain 
that discoveries will be made in all branches of science, 
the nature of which cannot be anticipated." 
In ^lagnctism and Physics it is well stated : " Investi- 

fotions in all branches of Physics in the proximity of the 
ole, where so ninny of the forces of nature operate in am 
extreme degree, either in excess or defect, will surely be 
followed by the acquisition of knowledge, which can only 
be obtained in those exceptional localities." 

The succeeding observations on the study of the Aurora, 
the Solar Spectrum, the results that may be expected to 
advance Geology, Botany, Zoology and Ethnology, are set 
forth in a manner worthy of the eminent men of science 
under whose auspices the memorandum was drawn np; 
and are convincing that, cheerless and barren as are the 
Arctic regions to the ordinary observer, there nevertheless, 
to the skilled explorer, will be found a wide field for re- 
search, and the promise that his labours will worthily add 
to the sum of human knowledge. On the best route to be 
adopted, the distinguished naval officers who are members 
of the Geographical Council, and who have carefully con- 
sidered the evidence accumulated since 1865, in a special 
committee, were unanimously of opinion that the route 
by Smith Sound was the one which should be adopted, 
with a view to exploring the greatest extent of coast line! 
and of thus securing the most valuable scientific results. 
The Hydrographer of the Navy, in his report, remark* 
that, bearing in mind the failures of the German. Swedish, 
and Austrian expeditions to penetrate with their vessel* 
the ice barrier between East Greenland and Nova Zembb. 
■w well as the expevkssiirei V? "Cray, in 1827, north of 
Jpitzbers^n, and. iVfc W\. voafc. ^aa hsB****M». <q* ue L 
Morif.%a\te& from xVi«e&- ^-^^^^s^ ^s^w* 
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over that it was there discovered a constant current set 
down the strait, and that driftwood was found on the 
shore, are proofs, combined with other evidence adduced, 
that the opening called Smith Sound is a channel with a 
constant current flowing southward from the unknown area. 
The experience of previous Arctic voyages has shown 
their scientific importance and practical value. The dis- 
coveries of Hudson and Edge led to the lucrative Spitz* 
bergen fishery, those of Davis to the fishery in the Straits 
which bear his name ; the first voyage of Boss led the 
way for the whalers into the " North water" of Baffin 
Bay, and those of Parry opened the road to Prince "Re- 
gent's Inlet, while the despatch of the Intrepid and 
Pioneer was the direct cause of the introduction of sharp 
bows and steam-power in ice navigation. Bussian Arctic 
exploration opened up a valuable ivory trade, and no Arctic 
voyage has been devoid of practical utility, either direct 
or indirect. But the scientific objects of Arctic explora* 
tion are of still higher importance, especially now that 
the value of scientific research is fully recognised, and 
that the duty of the State to further and assist discovery 
is well understood. 

The Arctic Committee of the Boyal Geographical 
Society drew up the following Memorandum on the 
subject of the general scientific results to be obtained by 
a renewal of Arctic exploration :-— 

The results of scientific importance to be derived from 
an examination of the immense unknown area round the 
North Pole, are as numerous as the region to be explored 
is extensive. It may be shown that no such extent of 
unknown area, in any part of the world, ever failed to 
yield results of practical as well as of purely scientific 
value ; and it may safely be urged that as it is mathe- 
matically certain that the area exists, it is impossible 
that its examination can fail to add largely to tne sum 
of human knowledge. Further, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that the Polar area is, in many most important 
respects, of an altogether special character ; affording ex- 
clusive opportunities for observing the condition of the 
earth's surface, and the physical phenomena there to be 
seen, under certain extreme and singular circumstances, 
which are due to the relation of this area to the position 
of the axis of revolution of the terrestrial spheroid, and 
which have to be considered not only with reference to 
the present time, but to the earth's past history. It ma^ 
be, therefore, received as certain that &3&QtoNene* , *rSS.\*» 
made in all branches of science, tne QK&£ft>\i&WTO&^ttu3*> 
cannot be anticipated. But t"here otfc fc\»fc xswmsstcs^A 
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■objects, that have been stated and enumerated by the 
Presidents and officers of the several Scientific Societies, 
the attainment of which make it desirable to despatch an 
Arctic expedition of discovery. These are as follows : — 

Geography. — A geographical problem of great impor- 
tance ana interest will be y.flved by completing the circuit 
©£ Greenland, ascertaining the extent and nature of its 
northern coast, exploring i Ve land to the westward, and 
discovering the conditions : £ land and sea in that portion 
of the unknown area. 

Hydro'jrai>liy. — An Ar>\'c expedition is a necessary 
complement to the expedition now investigating the 
ocean bottom in the middle and southern latitudes of the 
globe. The hydrography of the unknown seas has a most 
important bearing on the general question of oceanic 
currentfl, a question which is of practical consequence to 
navigation. Our knowledge of the general system of 
currents will be incomplete without an investigation of 
the currents, deep-sea temperatures, and soundings in 
the unknown area. Observations at great depths with 
the improved instruments now in use, would be of much 
value in connexion with the like observations which are 
being carried on by the expedition now exploring the 
tropical seas. 

Geodesy. ~& series of pendulum observations at the 
highest latitude possible, following upon the series just 
completed in India, and made with the same instruments 
after verification at Kew, will be of essential service to 
the science of geodesy. Neither the data for forming a 
mathematical theory of the physical constitution of tne 
earth, nor the means of testing such a theory, are com- 
plete without experimental determinations of the intensity 
as well as the direction of the force of gravity, and snch 
observations would be especially valuable at the North 
Pole. 

Meteorolor/y. — Observations of the temperature of the 
sea at various depths ; of temperature and pressure of 
the atmosphere ; and of prevailing winds, with reference 
to currents, in very high latitudes, will form valuable 
contributions to meteorological science. The present 
state of meteorology requires a more thorough investiga- 
tion of the motions of the earth's atmosphere than has 
yet been undertaken ; and for this important object the 
less frequented parts of the earth's surface should he 
studied us we\\ a& IVie, most frequented. 

The cWte oi ^tsi^i^^ depends on 
-the atmospheric cotu\\\.\ot*» <a \k&^<3*« ^^.JQL^Ai 
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the development of extremely low temperatures neces- 
sarily leads to corresponding extreme changes of pressure, 
and other atmospheric disturbances, the effect of which 
is felt far into the temperate zone. For the satisfactory 
appreciation of these phenomena, a precise knowledge of 
the distribution of land and water within the Polar area 
is quite necessary, and any addition to our geographical 
knowledge of the Arctic Begion, accompanied by suitable 
observations of its meteorology, cannot fail to afford 
improved means of understanding the meteorology of our 
own country and of the earth generally. 

Magnetism and Physics. — The extension of research into 
the phenomena of magnetism and atmospheric electricity, 
in the vicinity of the Poles, will necessarily be of much 
scientific importance ; and generally, so far as the con- 
ditions of the climate and the means of an exploring 
expedition will permit, investigations in all branches of 
physics in the proximity of the Pole, where so many of 
the forces of Nature operate in* an extreme degree, either 
of excess or defect — will surely be followed by the acqui- 
sition of knowledge which can only be obtained in those 
exceptional localities. 

The study of the Aurora, which is among the most 
striking phenomena visible on our planet, is almost im- 
possible in low latitudes ; while the advance of spectrum 
analysis has given the means of determining the chemical 
elements involved, so that all that seems required here is 
the means of applying this description of observation ; 
and this can only be got near the Pole. 

The separation of the terrestrial lines from the truly 
solar ones, in the solar spectrum, as seen from the 
earth's surface, is another important desideratum, 
inquiry into which can only be well pursued in high 
latitudes, where the path of the sun at low altitudes 
above the horizon gives opportunities for the necessary 
observations not to be secured elsewhere. 

Geology. — A more complete investigation of the geology 
of the Arctic regions extremely desirable, both for its 
scientific importance and the value of its practical results. 
The existence of Carboniferous, Jurassic, and Miocene 
rocks is known, but much is needed to bo done to obtain 
complete collections of their organic remains. The 
existence of a true palaeozoic coal formation has been 
determined, but we require to know its extent and com- 
position. 

One of the most interesting facta oi\^\»^"^^ct^^R^st^» 
to geological science has been \j\&\> o*£ *. YoamM2Dfc* "fcxA. 
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highly organized vegetation, of Miocene age, on the east 
coast "of Greenland ; a fact alladed to further on under 
the head of tivtuny. It is of great importance that some 
determinations based on fragments of leaves should be 
confirmed by the acquisition of more perfect foliage, u 
well as of seed* and fruits: such materials would be of grett 
value in illustrating a flora which is in itself of much 
interest, but this interest is vastly increased when ono 
realizes the important inquiries on which such knowledge 
would throw light. These inquiries are :— 

1 . The geographical distribution of the Miocene flora, 

as indicated by the agreements and differences 
between the Miocene plants of Arctic Regions and 
of Central and Southern Europe. 

2. The relation of the Miocene flora to previous and 

subsequent vegetations, and its bearings on the 
present geographical distribution of plants on the 
globe. 

3. The evidence derived from these plants as to the 

physical conditions of the globe in past geological 
epochs. 

It is certain that additional localities for fossil plsnti 
will be discovered, and of necessity additional species be 
brought to light, for in the past such remains have been 
found as far as explorors have penetrated. 

From the important part extreme cold has of late yean 
been found to have played in the last geological or glacial 
period, it would be of much value to have exact observation* 
of the clV.cts produced on the rocks by the intense cold of 
the northern regions ; to ascertain the extent, height, and 
range of the glaciers ; and to note their effects on the 
surface of the country, and on the different classes of 
rocks. Again, it would be interesting to determine the 
extent of the river floods, and the depths of the channels 
they have excavated in the Arctic regions. 

Another desirable object of the proposed Arctic ex- • 
pedition would be the investigation of the Moilusca not 




i * i - ■ i i • , «_ , ^^Hy valuable. The 
pala?ontolO£ical basis ot the glacial epoch consists mainlv 
in the identity of certain species which inhabit the Polar 
seas, and are fossil in Client Britain and elsewhere But 
such species may owe their present habitat and position 
to other than clunutal causes— viz., to the action of 
•wine currents. \\. as cgmto ts» tea3Ax&& \» ^wwssoe that 
titic species ore lew m wHHft«t\ ^«V&sm ^^Xaas* 
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about them, because the exploration of the circnmpolar 
seas by means of the dredge is so difficult. Brit the 
researches of the Scandinavian zoologists show that the 
Arctic marine invertebrate fauna is extremely varied and 
numerous. All fossils should be diligently collected and 
their positions accurately noted. The condition and 
climate of the Arctic regions at the later geological 
periods may be thus ascertained, and a new chapter 
opened in the history of our globe. 

The mineralogy of the Greenland continent is also 
important, and the discovery of new veins of cryolite and 
other valuable minerals is not improbable*. Masses of 
meteoric iron have been recently discovered by the 
Swedish expedition, extending for a distance of not less 
than two hundred miles ; these require further study, 
and their position determined. 

Botany.-*- The vegetation of the Arctic regions, in the 
opinion of Dr. Hooker, throws great light upon the 
geographical distribution of plants on the surface of the 
globe. On the return of Sir Edward Belcher's expedition 
from those regions, a series of rocks collected in the 
neighbourhood of Disco by his former fellow-voyager, 
Dr. Lyall, were placed in Dr. Hooker's hands, containing 
an accumulation of fossil leaves of plants totally different 
from any now growing in that latitude. These fossils he 
forwarded to Professor 0. Heer, of Zurich, for investiga- 
tion, who had brought forward the most convincing proofs 
that that latitude was once inhabited by extensive forests, 
presenting fifty or sixty different species of arborescent 
trees, most of them with deciduous leaves, some three or 
four inches in diameter — the elm, pine, oak, maple, 
plane, &c. ; and, what was more remarkable still, 
evidences of apparently evergreen trees, showing that 
these regions must have had perennial light. It seems 
extremely probable that the vegetation, which belonged 
to the Miocene period, extended over a large portion of 
the Northern Arctic regions. It would be of great 
interest to ascertain whether such vegetation extends 
towards the Pole ; and there is nothing that would give 
greater assistance in solving this problem than the pro- 
posed expedition alons Smith Sound. Turning to the 
existing flora of Greenland, Dr. Hooker has pointed out 
that, though one of the most poverty-stricken on the 
globe, it is possessed of unusual interest. It consists of 
some three hundred kinds of flowering plants Qrassutafe ^ 
very large number of mosses, a\g&, \w^aen», &&V «p&. 
presents tize following peculiarities; — 1% ^^ fcsy*wsfa*% 
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plants are almost without exception natives of the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula ; 2. There is in the Greenland flora 
scarcely any admixture of American types, which never- 
theless are found on the opposite coast of Labrador and 
the Polar Islands; 3. A considerable proportion of the 
common Greenland plants are nowhere found in La- 
brador and the Polar Islands, nor, indeed, elsewhere in 
the New World ; 4. The parts of Greenland south of the 
Arctic Circle, though warmer than those north of it, 
and presenting a coast four hundred miles in length, 
contain scarcely any plants not found to the north of that 
circle ; 5. A considerable number of Scandinavian plants, 
which are not natives of Greenland, are nevertheless 
natives of Labrador and the Polar Islands ; 6. Certain 
Greenland and Scandinavian plants, which are nowhere 
found in the Polar plains, Labrador, or Canada, re- 
appear at considerable elevations on the White and the 
Alleghany and other mountains of the United States. 
No other flora known to naturalists presents such a re- 
markable combination of peculiar features as this, and 
the only solution hitherto offered is not yet fully 
accepted. It is, that the Scandinavian flora (which 
Dr. Hooker has shown evidence of being one . of the 
oldest on the globe) did, during the warm period pre- 
ceding the glacial — a period warmer than the present- 
extend in force over the Polar regions, including Green- 
land, the Polar American Islands, and probably much 
now submerged land in places connecting or lying 
between Greenland and Scandinavia, at which time 
Greenland, no doubt, presented a much richer Scan- 
dinavian flora than it now does. On the accession of the 
glacial period, this flora would be driven slowly south- 
ward, down to the extremity of the Greenland peninsula 
in its longitude, and down to the latitude of the Alle- 
ghanies and White Mountains in their longitudes. The 
effect in Greenland would be to leave there only the more 
Arctic forms of vegetation, unchanged in habits or 
features ; the rest being, as it were, driven into the sea. 
But the effect on the American continent would be to 
bring the Scandinavian flora into competition with an 
American flora that preoccupied the lands into which it 
was driven. On the decline of the glacial epoch, Green- 
land, being a peninsula, could be repeopled with plants only 
by the northward migration of the purely Scandinavian- 
species that had been previously driven into its southern 
extremity; and the result would be a uniform Scan- 
dinavian flora throughout its length, and this an Arctif 
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one, from north to south. But in America a very dif- 
ferent state of things would supervene : the Scandinavian 
plants would not only migrate north but ascend the 
Alleghanies, White Mountains, &c. ; and the result 
would be that, on the one hand, many Scandinavian 
plants which had been driven out of Greenland, but were 
preserved in the United States, would reappear on the 
Polar Islands and Labrador, accompanied with sundry 
American mountain types, and, on the other, that a few 
Greenland- Scandinavian types, which had been lost in 
the struggle with the American types during their 
northward migration, and which hence do not reappear 
in Labrador and the Polar Islands, might well be pre- 
served in the Alleghanies and White Mountains. And 
lastly, that a number of Scandinavian plants, which had 
changed their form or habit during the migration in 
America in conflict with the American types, would 
appear in the Polar Islands as American varieties or 
representative species of Scandinavian plants. 

Whether or no this be a true hypothesis, it embraces 
all the facts; and botanists look anxiously to further ex- 
plorations in the northern parts of Greenland for more 
light on the subject, and especially for evidence of rising 
or sinking of the land in Smith Sound and the countries 
north and east of it, and for evidence of ancient connexion 
between, Greenland and Scandinavia; for observations 
on the temperature, direction, and depth of transporting 
currents in these seas, and on the habits of its ruminant 
migrating animals, that may have influenced the distri- 
bution of the vegetation by transporting the seeds. Such 
facts as those of the existence of ancient forests in what 
are now Arctic regions, and of the migration of existing 
floras over lands now bound fast in perpetual ice, appear 
to some naturalists to call for vaster changes than can 
De brought about by a redisposition of the geographical 
limits of land and sea, and to afford evidence of changes 
in the direction of the earth's axis to the plane of its 
orbit, and perhaps of variations in the ellipticity of the 
orbit itself. 

It has thus been shown that much interest attaches to 
the Greenland flora, which is far from being exhausted. 
And besides these general questions, there are others 
respecting specific subjects, of which our existing know- 
ledge is very imperfect. A great interest attaches to the 
minute forms of vegetable life which swarm, m "SOsax. 
areas, affording food to the cetacera &.1& ctitaec T&asrcafc 
animate, and which colour tlie aurifcfcfc oi \>&fc ocfc»». «sA. 
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its bottom likewise. Many of these forms are common 
to the Arctic and Antarctic seas, and have actually 
been far better studied in the latter than in the former 
sea. Of land plants the lichens and mosses require much 
further collection and study, and the Arctic marine flora 
is most imperfectly known. Ample collections of flower- 
ing plants should be made with a view of testing the 
variability of species and their distribution, and observa- 
tions on the means of transport of land plants by winds, 
currents, ice, and migrating animals, are very much 
wanted. 

Zoology. — With regard to the specific results in goology 
which may be expected from the proposed expedition, they 
are numerous and important. It is now known that tike 
Arctic Ocean teems with life, and that of the more minute 
organized beings the multitude of kinds is prodigious; 
these play a most important part, not only in tne economy 
of organic nature, but in the formation of sedimentary 
deposits, which in future geological periods will become 
incorporated with the rock formations, whose structure 
has only lately been explained by the joint labours of 
zoologists and geologists. 

The kinds of these animals, the relations they bear to 
one another, and to the larger animals (suoh as whales, 
seals, Sec, towards whose food they so largely contribute), 
the conditions under which they live, the depths they 
inhabit, the changes of form, &c., at different seasons of 
the year, and at different stages of their lives; and, 
lastly, their distribution according to geographical areas, 
warm and cold currents, &o., are all subjects of which 
very little is known. 

With regard to the fish, mollusca, echinodermata* corals, 
sponges, &c„ of the Arctic zones, those of Greenland 
alone have been explored with anything approaching to 
satisfactory results. A knowledge of their habits and 
habitats is most desiderated, as are good specimens for 
our museums. More important still would be anatomioal 
and physiological investigations, and observations on those 
animals under their natural conditions. 

With regard to the migrations of birds, Professor 
Newton, of Cambridge, has urawn attention to the 
interesting questions which will be solved by an examina- 
tion of the unknown area. 

The shores of the British Islands, and of many other 
countries in the northern hemisphere, are annually, for a 
^onger or shorter period, frequented ty a countless mui- 

todQ of birds, wnich, there is every reason to believe 
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resort in summer to very high northern latitudes, for 
purposes the most important, and, since they continue 
the practice year after year, they mast find the migration 
conducive to their advantage. There must be some water 
which is not always frozen; secondly, there must be some 
land on which they may set their feet ; and, thirdly, there 
must be plenty of food, supplied either by the water or 
by the land, or by both, for their nourishment, and that 
of their progeny. 

Professor Newton has furnished a short account of the 
movements of one class of birds — the Knots — Trlnga 
Canutus of ornithologists. The knot is something half- 
way between a snipe and plover. Examples of it are 
commonly to be seen in the cage at the southern end of 
the fish-house in the Zoological Gardens, and may be seen 
there at the present time. Like many other kinds of 
birds belonging to the same group, the colour of its 
plumage varies most wonderfully according to the season 
of the year. In summer it is of a bright brick-red ; in 
winter it is of a sober ashy- grey. Kept in confinement, it 
seldom assumes its most brilliant tints, but some approach 
to them is generally made. Now the knot comes to this 
country in vast flocks in spring, and, after remaining on 
our coasts for about a fortnight, can be traced proceeding 
gradually northwards till it takes its departure. People 
who have been in Iceland and Greenland have duly noted 
its appearance in those countries ; but in neither of them 
is it known to tarry longer than with us — the summer it 
would there have to endure is not to its liking ; and as 
we know that it takes no other direction, it must move 
further north. We then lose sight of it for some weeks. 
The older naturalists used to imagine it had been found 
breeding in all manner of countries, but the naturalists of 
the present day agree in believing that we know nothing 
of its nidincation. Towards the end of summer it comes 
to us in still larger flocks than before, and both old birds 
and young haunt our coasts till November ; if the season 
be a very open one, some may stay later ; but our winter, 
as a rule, is too much for it, and away it goes southwards, 
;tnd very far southwards too, till the following spring. 
What has been said of the knot in the United Kingdom 
is equally true of it on the eastern shores of the United 
States. There it appears in the same abundance and at 
the same seasons as with us, and its movements seem to 
be regulated by the same causes. 

Hence we may fairly infer that the lands visited by the 
knot in the middle of summer are less sterile than Iceland 

z 2 
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or Greenland, or it 'vould hardly pass over those countries, 
which are known to be the breeding-places of swarms of 
water-birds, to resort to regions worse off as regards 
supply of food. But the supply of food must depend 
chiefly on the climate. The inference necessarily is that, 
beyond the northern tracts already explored, there is a 
region which enjoys in summer a climate more genial 
than they possess. It would be easy to summon more 
instances from the same group of birds, tending to show 
that beyond a zone where a rigorous summer reigns there 
may be a region endued with a comparatively favourable 
climate. If so, surely the conditions which, produce suet 
a climate are worth investigating. 

Ethnology. — The knowledge already acquired of the 
Arctic regions leads to the conclusion that the discovery 
of the unknown portion of the Greenland coasts will yield 
very important results in the science of anthropology. 

Light may not improbably be thrown upon the myste- 
rious wanderings of those northern tribes, traces of which 
are found in every bay and on every cape in the cheerless 
Parry group, as well as up to the further point that has 
been reached beyond Smith Sound; and these wander- 
ings may be found to be the most distant waves of storms 
raised in far-off centres, and among other races. Many 
circumstances connected with the still unknown northern 
tribes may tend to elucidate such inquiries. 

There are other investigations which would undoubtedly 
yield valuable materials for the student of man. Suet 
would be carefully prepared notes on the skulls, the 
features, the stature, the dimensions of limbs, the intel- 
lectual and moral state of individuals belonging to a 
hitherto isolated and unknown tribe ; also on their reli- 
gious ideas, on their superstitions, laws, language, songs, 
and traditions; on their weapons and methods of hunting; 
and on their skill in delineating the topography of the 
region within the range of their wanderings. 

The condition of an isolated tribe, deprived of the use 
of wood or metals, and dependent entirely upon bone and 
stone for the construction of all implements and utensils, 
is also a subject of study with reference to the condition 
of mankind in the stone age of the world ; and a careful 
comparison of the former, as reported by explorers, with 
the latter, as deduced from the contents of tumuli and 
caves, will probably be of great importance in the advance- 
ment of the science of man. 

a As one of the objects of the voyage of the new expedi- 
km is scientific research, a former precedent has so far 
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been departed from that a skilled naturalist is to be 
received in each ship, and instruments and appliances of 
investigation of every branch of science provided. 

Science has done much to facilitate such an undertak- 
ing since the days of Parry and Franklin, and she will 
doubtless be enriched by the results of an expedition so 
thoroughly equipped as the present is. 

The Route to be adopted by the Expedition of 1875. 

As the full scientific results of Arctic exploration can 
only be attained on and near the land, the route by 
Smith Sound is undoubtedly the best that could be 
chosen. There alone the land is known to extend, in a 
northerly direction, far into the unknown area; so that 
the geography, geology, meteorology, botany, zoology, 
and ethnology of an extensive new tract can be investi- 
gated; while the currents, deep sea temperatures, and 
characters of the fauna of the adjacent seas can also be 
ascertained. 

Our knowledge respecting the navigability of the long 
strait leading north from Smith Sound has nitherto been 
very defective, as Captain Inglefield did not pass the en- 
trance, and Drs. Kane and Hayes wintered only a few 
miles within it. But the report received from the boat's 
crew of the Polaris furnishes additional information of 
great importance. We now know that the American 
vessel commanded by Captain Hall passed up the strait 
in one working season for a distance of 250 miles without 
a check of any kind, making lat. 82° 16' N. ; and that 
at her furthest point the sea was still navigable, with a 
water sky to the northwards. 

The Polaris was a mere river steamer of small power 
and ill adapted for ice navigation, with a crew all told of 
only about twenty-five men. If she could make such a 
voyage without difficulty, it may fairly be anticipated that 
a properly equipped English expedition under equally 
favourable circumstances will do more. Another very 
important feature in the voyage of the Polaris is the fact 
that she was safely drifted out into Baffin Bay from a 
high northern position in the Strait. This proves that 
the ascertained current keeps the ice in motion, and 
carries it south, thus preventing any interruption of the 
navigation. The safety of the Government expedition is 
thus assured. For it is quite clear that the dangers of 
the Arctic regions are, in most instances, the direct con- 
sequences of despatching ill-equipped and inadequately 
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supplied vessels with undisciplined crews. The really 
unavoidable dangers are thoroughly understood, and most 
of them can be obviated by modern appliances and ex- 
perience. Two vessels stationed at suitable distances 
could keep up communications with each other, and with 
the whalers which annually frequent the " north water " 
of Baffin Bay; while, under the most unforeseen and 
improbable contingency, a safe retreat would always be 
kept open. 

There is a third feature in the voyage of the Polaris 
which strengthens the argument in favour of exploration 
by Smith Sound. At the winter quarters, in 81° 38' N., 
the climate was milder than it is further south, and 
animal life abounded, including musk oxen. This account 
corroborates that of Dr. Hayes, who was able to supply 
his men with plenty of fresh provisions in the less hospi- 
table region near the entrance of Smith Sound. The 
Government expedition, with properly organized hunting 
parties, will be able to obtain considerable supplies of 
fresh meat, and thus add to the prospect of maintaining 
the men in health and vigour. Under such circumstances 
there is no healthier climate than that of the Arctic 
regions. 

Such, then, is the plan of the campaign. The Alert 
and the Discovery will start in company at the end of 
May. The two vessels will proceed together to Disco, 
in 70° N., where they will take in coal, and where a 
supply of sledge dogs and Esquimaux dog-drivers will 
await them. From Disco they will steam northward with 
all speed, skirting Melville Bay and the middle pack, 
until they arrive at the mouth of Smith Sound, where 
they will erect a cairn, and deposit in it records of their 
voyage. Thence they are to make their way up Smith 
Sound by way of Kane Basin, Kennedy Channel, Hall 
Basin, and Robeson Strait. The second ship, however, 
the Discovery, will not be pushed past South Fiord and 
Lady Franklin Bay, either of which will furnish compa- 
ratively Baf e winter quarters. There it was, in Thank 
God Bay, a little to the north of South Fiord, that the 
Polaris wintered in 1871. It is officially stated— 

" The general design of the voyage should be that while 
both ships would share as far as possible in the objects of 
discovery and exploration, one must be so placed that she 
would not only serve for the crew of the other to fall back 
upon, but also that the united crews could, without doubt, 
escape from her to the relief ship at the entrance of Smith 
Sound by means of their sledges and boats over the ice. 
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Consequently, the second ship must not be carried north- 
ward of the 82nd parallel ; such a position would secure 
this most important object, and also afford every prospect 
of exploration into very high latitudes. 

" Having assured himself of the safety of his second 
ship, and increased his own crew by such portion of hers 
as he may deem necessary to enable him to accomplish a 
sledging attempt to reach the Pole, this being the main 
feature of his voyage, and also the exploration of his share 
of the coastline extending northwards, the leader of the 
expedition should then push on northward, and explore by 
ship as much of the unknown area as the season and the 
state of the ice will permit. But it is not contemplated 
that the two ships should winter at a greater distance 
apart than about 200 miles ; and the officer in command, 
if he advance with his ship beyond that point in 1875, 
should use his best endeavours to return within the 500 
miles distance, or the case may arise, in which it may be 
even wise to rejoin his consort, and unite their forces for 
exploration in the spring and summer of 1876'." 

It is not, however, anticipated but that the Alert will 
find herself perfectly able to winter a good 200 miles to 
the north of the Discovery, and that from that point, 
when the Arctic summer commences, the final expedition 
may set out to the Pole itself. Should unforeseen dangers 
arise, or should the real crux of the task — the sledge 
journey of 300 miles — prove to present insuperable diffi- 
culties, every precaution has been taken to insure a safe 
retreat; and, if the two vessels do not return in the 
winter of 1876, a relief ship will be despatched in the 
early spring of 1877. There is, however, no reason to 
expect any other result than the most triumphant 
success. 

" The southern entrance of Smith Sound, in the lat. 
78°, has been found free from ice by the several vessels 
which have visited it since 1852 : of late years tjie Sound 
has been penetrated for a considerable distance by Ame- 
rican exploring expeditions, notably by Hall, who 
reached and wintered beyond the 81st parallel without 
much difficulty, and the vessels comprising these expedi- 
tions were far inferior in power and equipment to those 
which will compose the present. 

" Smith Sound is known to have a continuous coast- 
line on either side up to the parallel of about 82°, the 
highest point yet reached, with comparatively ^^-^sfcjst- 
mined points, where records oi \\vfc "^ovp*^ <& jOtv^ ««V^j: 
Hon could be deposited and Oiv\>C>V* oi \rcarvs\to\i* -<$»ft*fc*» 
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if necessary. There are likewise the Danish settlements 
on the west side of Greenland to fall back upon by boats, 
should the expedition be hard pushed, and the steam 
whalers frequent a high latitude in Baffin Bay every 
summer. 

" This route, moreover, offers the best — indeed, the only 
— promise of a continuous coast-line stretching far north- 
wards, and upon this fact the prospect of reaching the 
Pole by travelling parties mainly depends. It is the only 
ronte, so far as our knowledge extends, where the opera- 
tions of an expedition can be confined within such limits 
that succour would lx> reasonably certain of reaching it. 

" Finally, animal life has been fonnd to exist to a con- 
siderable extent in the highest latitude yet reached up 
Smith Sound — an advantage which cannot be over-esti- 
mated as regards the health and comfort of the crews ; 
and, as a matter of fact, Esquimaux are found up to the 
entrance of Smith Sound, who appear to have a know- 
ledge of regions to the northward, and it is possible that 
some of their race may be found to exist in a higher lati- 
tude than has yet been attained." 

The vessels will, taking the nsual route of Baffin Bav, 
endeavour to pass up Smith Sound. Here, probably in 
81" or 82- X. lat., if such a position can be reached, one 
shin will leave the other, and if so the remaining one will 
find plenty to occupy the explorers in 1876 in the exami- 
nation of the north coast of Greenland, and here the 
ship will probably remain for further orders. Captain 
Xares will probably endeavour to push northwards in 
the Alert, and should the two ships winter apart, they 
will nse their b?st exertions to communicate with' each 
other in the spring of 1676. 

As the expedition is provided with an unlimited supplv 
of all that is necessary, with vessels stout and strong, 
they need not fear even the dangers of the crossing from 
the Devil's Thumb to Cape York — viz., as they pass up 
Smith Sound to the region which knows naught othuman 
traveller or animal wanderer, where vegetation exists not 
and life is extinct, in a sea too cold for whales and too 
tightly congealed even for the pachydermatous seal, they 
may yet be full of hope, for thev are sons of a sea-daring 
nation, which recks nothing of the fears of the mysterious 
and the dread of the unknown. Ever since the old 
^luscovy Company sent forth its gallant sailors in little 
N>ats scarce nt iox x\\et fcerruyi \& caviare the mysterious 
:ms of ihe"XoYtia.,Wifc ^^^^^^^^^^^^ame 
Men to reach ttie toW, asA *<&"** *&«> ^rife** ^^ 
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surround it. Barentz, Hudson, Poole, Fotherby, Wood, 
Gilles, Scoresby, Phipps and Buchan only failed because 
the means at their hand were not calculated for such 
perilous and arduous work. Those who followed have 
done sterling service, have laid down charts and spread 
the way for a grand final effort. Such an effort is now 
being made in the name of a nation whose right to have 
a flag on the Polar Sea, is demonstrated by i;s ability to 
hoist one on every other. 

Admiral Richards, in a paper " On the Boute towards 
the Pole for the Expedition of 1875," read before the Boyal 
Geographical Society on the 8th of February, 1875, 
pointed out that the Society had persisted through long 
and weary years, and under much discouragement, in 
urging the revival of Arctic discovery, and perhaps to no 
individual were they so much indebted for success as to 
their Secretary, Mr. Clements Markham. Arctic enter- 
prise had always been popular in this country, and had 
the same attractions for Englishmen as those El Dorados 
of Mexico and the Indies held out to our Southern neigh- 
bours. He would not inquire too closely into the cause 
of this, but doubtless honour and ambition had their 
share. He always thought a good deal of misapprehen- 
sion existed in the minds of many intelligent persons, and 
of the public generally, as to the position we have occu- 
pied in regard to Arctic exploration during the last half 
of the present century. As a matter of fact, we had not 
sent out any exploring expeditions for the last thirty 
years, nor had they made any serious attempt but one to 
reach the Pole, and that was Parry's attempt in 1827 by 
Spitzbergen. The previous series of brilliant voyages, 
including that of Franklin in 1845 in the same direction, 
were revivals of the old furore to accomplish the North- 
West Passage. Had Franklin returned moderately suc- 
cessful, his expedition would have been followed by a 
similar one in the direction of the Pole ; but owing to 
the unfortunate results of that voyage, it wearied out the 
nation, and it was not to be wondered at that, so far as this 
country was concerned, Arctic enterprise slept for so long 
a time. But still some peril must always be incurred in a 
new enterprise, and the sacrifice in this case was large 
because the experiment was a great one. It was perfectly 
well understood why the crews of the Erebus and Teiror 
perished ; but they had learnt much since that time, and 
it was impossible that, to a certain vnl\&t&, *0fcfc *»xb&. 
dangers would arise as formerly. "So wsrsHsfc "H^Qafcwwst* 
he was of opinion, was more faVt\ifiaW.y ramak srok Kkas* 
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the search for Franklin. The commanders of those expe- 
ditions had a delicate task to perform, and each did wb 
liest, ao: -li-diiur to his ability. There was no cine to fol- 
low ; all went westward, and so far as they knew that 
was the right direction ; and but for the discovery by 
Dr. Rae, in the memorable journey which he undertook 
:n lt>G4, the fate of these men might have remained a 
mystery still. Aided by his own instincts, M'Clintock and 
his r.mipanions linallv solved the mystery, and the details 
«-f the voyage of the little Fox, fitted out by Lady 
Franklin, are too well known to require further com- 
ment. 

With regard to Smith Sound, its longitude and the 
accurate delineation of its shores matters little ; all that 
we are concerned to know is that it is found a navigable 
channel for ships, and it is the route which the expedition 
is instructed to follow. 

The exploration to the north will be limited by the 
Pole, not . r «uu miles from the assumed position of the 
vessel of the second in command, and the exploration by 
shin east and west will be circumscribed ; when it is 
added that part of the design is that another ship shall 
visit Smith Sound in 1877, should the expedition not 
have previously returned, it will be admitted, that all 
which iraman foresight can derise will have been done 
to insure success and to secure safe retreat. While, 
however, we must not forecast, we may be permitted to 
speculate on the nature of the land or sea which lie3 be- 
yo:i 1 the 82nd parallel, though, perhaps, we shall be 
treading on delicate ground. 

Wo know that, from the Polar area included between 
the meridian of Spitzbergen on the east and Melville 
Island on the we*t. a constant current or drift sets to the 
southward, through Smith Sound, through "Wellington 
Channel and the channels west of it, ^ through Peel 
Sound and Prince li event's Inlet; that it sweeps with 
great vi.-.l-:-u.v through' Hecla and Fury Straits, and ato 
thruiurh Uuiisun Strait, and down the coast of Labrador. 
This is the current which forced the ice on King William's 
Land, and prevented the release of the Esvbfte and Terror, 
which carried the abandoned Jtwhitc out of Barrow Strait 
into the Atlantic, and which, in the month of Julv or 
August, annually clears the ice out of Smith Sound, mile* 
some local conditions should combine in an unfavourable 
seasou to prevent it. The inference to be drawn from 
these and other circumstances i>\ that there is no con- 
tinent or great m&sa o£ \w&j1 in the Polar area north of 
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Greenland or the Parry Islands, and it is somewhat 
strengthened, though perhaps not materially, by the fact 
that Sir Edward Belcher, in his voyage, saw no land to 
the north, from a considerable elevation on North Corn- 
wall, neither did his travelling parties in their journeys 
westward in about the same latitude. 

At any rate, on the existence or absence of continuous 
land to the north of Smith Sound, or of an archipelago, 
such as the Parry group, must depend the operations of 
a ship after leaving this position. If navigable water, or 
partially navigable water is found, it is possible that 
short work may be made of reaching the Pole ; if con- 
tinuous land is found, along the shores of which sledges 
can travel, a very high latitude, or probably the Pole, 
may be reached in this way; but if continuous land, or 
nearly continuous land, is not met with, all Arctic travel- 
lers know that the distance to be accomplished by sledges 
and boats combined is a very limited one, but we should not 
wish to be misunderstood m this remark. Travelling by 
boats alone during the autumn, when there are occasional 
leads of water, and before the young. ice has began to 
make in September, is not difficult nor so dangerous as 
ship navigation. 

It is quite certain that no great and noble enterprise of 
this kind can ever be sent forth without resulting not 
only in material advantage, but without adding greatly to 
the sum of human knowledge, and so advancing the cause 
of truth. 

Some of those who have been the strongest advocates 
of Arctic discovery have, perhaps unconsciously, been led 
to underrate or make light of the task which lies before the 
leader of this expedition ; but it is very certain that, under 
the most favourable conditions, skill and perseverance in no 
ordinary degree, and the united efforts of all, will be neces- 
sary to insure success, even moderate success ; and it is 
equally certain that conditions have been met with, and 
may be met with again, which will baffle all human skill 
and defy all human effort. Nothing is so uncertain as 
ice navigation : the best laid schemes may be frastrated, 
and a wnole season lost, by the accident, for instance, of 
the wind hanging in a particular quarter for a couple of 
days during a critical time. 

No human effort can force a ship any distance through 
a solid floe of ice, any more than she could be forced 
through the crust of the earth. If she cannot reach 
within such a distance of the Pole as will enable the 
journey to be accomplished by travelling parties iaa. ^ 
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given number of days, then success, so far as reaching 
the Pole is concerned, will not be obtained ; but we are 
very far from thinking that the success of the expedition 
depends on reaching the Pole, or even a very high northern 
latitude. 

Briefly we may epitomize what Mr. Markham has to 
tell us on the history of Smith Sound and Kennedy 
Channel in his recent work, " The Threshold of the Un- 
known Region." Passing up Davis Straits, off the south- 
west shores of Greenland, into Baffin Bay, vessels that 
wish to push their way farther north are met by what is 
termed the " middle pack" — a dense body of ice floating 
about in Baffin Bay, and through which it would be very 
difficult and dangerous for a vessel to attempt to make 
its way. But although the middle pack cannot b© 
crossed, it can be very successfully skirted, and for seve- 
ral years past the steam whalers of Dundee and Peter- 
head have been in the habit of skirting the coast of 
Greenland, keeping the pack well to their west, and so 
arriving at what is called the " North Water," where 
whales are found in large numbers. The North Water is 
the furthest point that whalers ever attempt to make, 
and the fishing in it amply repays them for the delay and 
trouble of making their way past the middle pack, and 
along Melville Bay. But exploring vessels have gone much 
further towards tne Pole than this, and, more especially, 
the success of the Polaris justifies the selection of this 
route for the present expedition. Baffin Bay is, as a 
look at the map will show, of considerable width ; but 
about 76° N. it suddenly narrows, and a comparatively 
cramped channel, known as Smith Sound, runs up be- 
tween Greenland on the east and Grinnell Land on the 
west. Smith Sound is comparatively easy work for a 
strong vessel. Whether the Polar pack cannot find its 
way down so narrow a channel, or whether from some 
other as yet unknown cause or causes, it is certain that, 
as far as is at present known, there is every reason to 
believe that a strong, well-found vessel could push her 
way up Smith Sound as far as 83° or 84° N., or even fur- 
ther. Of this we have the best possible presumption 
afforded us by the extraordinory success of the Polaris. 
This vessel was simply a little wooden river gunboat of 387 
tons, and the most striking fact connected with her voyage 
is that in August, 1871, she steamed from Cape Shackle- 
ton to her extreme northern point up Smith Sound in 
82° 16' N. in five days, and even then was only stopped 
loose masses of floating ice, through which a more 
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powerful vessel could easily have forced her way. From 
this point Hall made his way with sledges thirty miles 
further due north, and found the sea still navigable, with 
a water sky to the northward. More than this, he found 
a steady current setting down from the Pole, and bring- 
ing witn it masses of Siberian driftwood. The presump- 
tion obviously is that a more powerful vessel, such as the 
Alert, which is a large steam sloop of 751 tons, and 100 
horse power, built for the Royal Navy, and now specially 
strengthened for the Arctic service, will be able to cut her 
passage through the floes that blocked the path of the 
Polaris, and to make good her way some 200 miles fur- 
ther to the north. If the little Polaris could, in five days, 
make 82° 16' N. without interruption, there is every 
reason to hope that the Alert may be able to cut her road 
some 200 miles further, and she will then be within 300 
miles of the Pole itself. Now Parry, with ill-found 
sledges, and under considerable difficulties and disadvan- 
tages, accomplished a northward journey of 172 miles 
over the Polar pack, and so returned to the Hecla in 61 
days. There is, consequently, no reason to doubt but 
that the present expedition, if only it can force the Alert 
sufficiently far towards the north during the summer 
of 1875, will have a fair j>rosr>ect of arriving at the Pole 
itself either on sledges in the spring of the following 
year, or by sledge and boat operations in the summer. 

The unknown region practically lies beyond 80° lat., 
for although various expeditions have pushed far further 
than this, the vast area, as a whole, is totally unex- 
plored. Looking at the map, we see that Greenland 
stretches away to the Pole for an undiscovered distance. 
On the other hand, the northern coasts of Asia and 
America lie between 70° and 80° lat., and consist, as far 
as is known, of an irregular coast line, studded with an 
archipelago of islands of various size. As to what occu- 
pies the small inner circle, bounded by 90° lat., all is at 
present the merest conjecture, save that the driftwood 
picked up by the Polaris at her furthest north would 
point to the conclusion that there is a free water 
communication, somehow, between Baffin Bay and the 
northern coasts of Siberia. We complete tne picture 
by adding that the Polar ice extends more or less com- 
pletely down to 70° lat., or even further, according to the 
eeason. 

To this unknown region there are, as the map shows at 
once, and as Mr. Clements Markham points out, only 
three possible approaches, through the wide ocean be- 
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tween Norway and Greenland, through Davis Straits 
and Baffin Bay, and through Behring Straits — " one wide 
portal and two narrow ones." The route by Behring 
Straits may be at once dismissed as impracticable. Those 
who take an interest in the subject will find in Mr. Cle- 
ments Markham's volume a full account of all that is 
known of the coast of New Siberia. Any attempt to 
reach the Pole by it is out of the question. The Tbergs 
here are larger than anywhere else, and come rolling 
down, and crashing up against one another with a force 
that would crush a ship as instantaneously as a steam 
hammer would crush an egg, while between them and all 
along the coast line the new ice is too thin, and too full 
of holes, to render sledge travelling feasible. So insupe- 
rable, indeed, are the difficulties of the Siberian Sea, that 
the north-east passage, although it has been more than 
once attempted, has never yet been actually made. 

"The efforts of the Russians to double the extreme 
northern points of Siberia — Capes Taimyr and Chely- 
uskin, the latter in 77° 30' N., have hitherto been unsuc- 
cessful. Bur rough, Pett, and Jackman, the early English 
explorers, discovered the straits between Novaya Zemlya 
and the main, thus entering the sea of Kara. The Rus- 
sians, in very early times, constantly went from Arch- 
angel to the mouth of the Obi, creeping along between 
the land and ice in the sea of Kara, and usually hauling 
their boats, or lodias, across the isthmus between Kara 
Bay and the gulf of the Obi. In the last century several 
expeditions were sent by the Russian Government in the 
same direction, and vessels reached the mouth of the 
Pyasina, on the west side of the northern point of Siberia, 
and the Khatanga on the east side. But no navigator 
has ever doubled that most northern cape of the Asiatic 
contincnt.' , 

Equally out of question is the route by the Spitzbergen 
Seas. Here, from the east coast of Greenland to Spitz- 
bergen, and from Spitzbergen to Novaya Zemlya, the 
Polar pack— one vast unbroken glacier — the edge of winch 
forms a precipice taller in many places than the tallest 
ship's mast, comes rolling uninterruptedly down, and 
offers an impenetrable barrier to further progress. 

" Since the days of Barentz (1595), expedition after ex- 
pedition has vainly attempted to make discoveries by the 
Spitzbergen vowte. The Polar pack, constantly drifting 
south, has nit\ieT\.o\rarc^ *X\. ^to^ra.* in that direction. 
Very frequently i\iYka»\»en fosxA Vm^wssfeSfeHft ^coceed 
flier north t\i*n Mha fcoasfc <& ^fefiwc*^ N*. ^^ 
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80° "N"., while a very open and favourable season ha* 
only enabled vessels to proceed 100 miles farther north, 
where the threshold of the nnknown region is blocked up 
by the impassable Polar pack. Expeditions making at- 
tempts by this route have been led by daring and experi- 
enced seamen, and no human means have been wanting 
to secure success. It may, therefore, be considered as 
proved that nothing of importance can be achieved by the 
Spitzbergen route in a sailing vessel. It is, however, 
supposed that a powerful steamer might succeed where so 
many sailing vessels have failed, if the season is favour- 
able. This anticipation is, to some extent, well founded. 
A steamer can more rapidly take advantage of a lead in 
the ice, can more readily escape from being beset, and can 
force her way through packed ice which would atop the 
progress of a vessel under sail The c e are undoubtedly 

great advantages. Bu'o ~^j z ; z. '.- overstated. 

In an unlucky season, when the ice is closely packed, a 
steamer could do no more than a sailing vessel, while even 
under the most favourable circumstances her power of 
battling with the ice must be limited by the approach of 
winter. The inevitable conclusion must, therefore, be that 
by the Spitzbergen route, in a bad season, nothing what- 
ever can be done ; and in a favourable season a steamer 
may possibly press one or two or even more degrees 
farther north than has hitherto been reached, and obtain 
some valuable deep sea soundings and temperatures, but 
no other scientific results in the absence of land. As 
regards the examination of the area round the Pole, the 
new Franz- Josef Land may be considered as a portion of 
the Spitzbergen group." 

It must not, however, be forgotten that in 1827 Parry 
started from the north coast of Spitzbergen, whither he 
had made his way in the Hecla, and endeavoured to reach 
the Pole itself by crossing the Pack in sledges. Hecla 
Cove, where he left his vessel, is in 79° 55' N. and 
16° 53' E., and from this point the intrepid explorer cut 
his way to the north, until he finally reached 82° 45' N". 
Why he did not reach the Pole itself we will let Mr. 
Markham tell us. The glacier travelled faster to the 
south than the sledges could make their way good to the 
north. 

" August was approaching, and the southerly drift of 
the ice was increasing to such an extent that they lost by 
drift almost as much as they gained by many noura o£ 
laborious and fatiguing work at thft 4Lr&!*«w^wfc. *Cfc». 
southerly drift exceeded four m\V&& a. to^ . Vfc ***** ,, mAw»» 
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t) continue such fruitless exertions, and Parry at last de- 
termined to retrace his steps. His highest latitude was 
reached on July 23rd, and was found to be 82° 45' N. 
From this point there was a strong yellow ice-blink 
always overspreading the northern horizon, showing that 
the Polar pack was still stretching away far to the north- 
ward ; for the yellow tinge denotes field-ice. They were 
now 172 miles from the JTecZa, but they had travelled over 
292 miles of ground — 200 by water before reaching the 
ice, and ninety-two over the loose pack. The boats re- 
turned to Hecla Cove, after an absence of sixty-one days, 
on August 21st ; and the Hecla, sailing a few days after- 
wards, arrived in the Thames on October 6th." 

Casualties and Death Bate in Arctic Expeditions. 

It is contrary to fact, as has been alleged, that in public 
Arctic expeditions life has been sacrificed. Indeed it is 
easy to show that the greater portion of the suffering and 
danger to which Arctic explorers have been subjected is 
owing to the want of organization and discipline incident 
to private expeditions, and to the expeditions being en- 
trusted to unprofessional leaders. 

In 1848 the search for Franklin's expedition was 

Sressed on the Government by the public, and from that 
ate up to 1861 — a period of thirteen years — was steadily 
persevered in, no less than fourteen public and private 
expeditions having gone and returned during that period. 
So far as the people in those expeditions were concerned, 
they all returned in safety, and the proportion of deaths 
from climate and disease was considerably less than the 
average death-rate of our naval seamen or any other ser- 
vice ; and this in spite of the extraordinarily severe ex- 
posure and labour to which officers and men were sub- 
jected by the novel introduction of sledge travelling, whilst 
the expeditions were frozen in winter quarters. Dr. 
Donnet, Inspector- General of Fleets and Hospitals, shows 
that at one period out of 1878 persons who wintered 
repeatedly in these expeditions, the death-rate was only 17 
per cent, and adds that the risk from climate and disease 
in a voyage to the Arctic Seas is not greater than that 
which a ship like the Challenger would incur in her voyage 
of discovery. 

The general result points distinctly to the two follow- 
ing conclusions ; — That with the introduction of steam 
power in Arctic snips, fcaA. Wia TOxcoxkakla improvements 
m victualling t\iem, m^^tvni ^ 'fi^ax %«*& V*& V»aa 
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rendered comparatively safe, and those maladies warded 
off from which seamen suffered in ancient times. Fur- 
ther, that with proper organization and good discipline 
double the work can be accomplished ; whilst the men em- 
ployed seek Arctic service as the most popular employment 
in the navy. The circumstance that for some years past the 
ordinary sailing whaler to Baffin Bay has been entirely 
superseded by the fortified steamship, and that since this 
transition no fatal accident has occurred, but that these 
vessels annually reach a high northern latitude in pur- 
suit of their calling, and return with ease and safety, is 
one the significance of which cannot be overstated. 

The following is a list of ships, comprising Govern- 
ment and private expeditions, British and foreign, which 
have been on exploring service within the Arctic Circle 
since the Franklin expedition sailed. It will be seen that 
the crews of all these vessels have returned in safety to 
their respective countries, with only such loss of life as 
might well have occurred had the men stayed at home : — 

1. 1848 to 1849.— Her Majesty's ship Enterprise, Sir J. C. Boss. 
One winter, twenty-five days in Melville Bay. 

2. 1848 to 1849.— Her Majesty's ship Investigator, Captain Bird. 
One winter, twenty-five days in Melville Bay. Seven deaths (one 
officer) on board the Enterprise and Investigator. 

3. 1849 to 1850.— Her Majesty's ship North Star, Mr. Saunders. 
One winter, fifty-seven days in Melville Bay. Four deaths. 

4. 1849. — Her Majesty's ship Plover, Captains Moore and Maguire. 
Three winters. Three deaths. 

5. 1850. — Her Majesty's ship Enterprise, Captain Collinson. Three 
winters. Three deaths. 

6. 1850. — Her Majesty's ship Investigator, Captain M*Clure. Four 
winters. Six deaths (one officer). 

7. 1850. — Her Majesty's ship Resolute, Captain Austin. One 
winter, forty-five days in Melville Bay. One death (accident). 

8. 1850. — Her Majesty's ship Assistance, Captain Ommanney. 
One winter, forty-five days in Melville Bay. No death. 

9. 1850. — Her Majesty's ship Pioneer, Lieutenant Osborn. One 
winter. No death. 

10. 1850. — Her Majesty's ship Intrepid, Lieutenant Cator. One 
winter. No death. 

11. 1850. — Brig Lady Franklin, Captain Penny. One winter. No 
death. 

12. 1850. — Brig Sophia, Captain Stewart. One winter. No 
death. 

13. 1850. — Schooner Prince Albert, Captain Forsyth. Summer 
cruise. 

14. 1850. — Schooner Felix, Sir John Ross and Captain Phillips. 
One winter. No death. 

15. 1850. — Advance (American), Lieutenant Griffith, One winter 
drifting. 

16. 1850.— Rescue (American), LieuteTfla&TteXxK*^ ^a^vsfcsst 
drifting. 

A A 
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17. 1851. — Schooner Prince Albert, Mr. Kennedy. One winter. 
No death. 

18. 1852. — Her Majesty's ship Assistance, Sir E. Belcher. Two 
winters, thirty-eight days in Melville Bay. No death. 

19. 1852.— Ilcr Majesty's ship Resolute. Captain Kellett- Two 
winters, thirty-eight days in Melville Bay. Abandoned. Two 
deaths. 

20. 1852. — Her Majesty's ship Pioneer, Commander Osborne. 
Two winters. No death. 

21. 1852. — Her Majesty's ship Intrepid, Lieutenant M'Clintock. 
Two winters. No death. 

22. 1852.— Her Majesty's ship North Star, Mr. Pullen. Two 
winters, thirty-eight days in Melville Bay. Three deaths. 

23. 1852. — Steamer Isabel, Captain Inglefield. No detention in 
Melville Bay ; summer cruise. 

24. 1853. — Her Majesty's ship Phoenix, Captain Inglefield. Nine 
days in Melville Bay ; summer cruise. 

25. 1854. — Her Majesty's ship Phoenix, Captain Inglefield. Took 
the pack — thirty days ; summer cruise. 

26. 1854. — Her Majesty's ship Talbot, Captain Jenkins. Summer 
cruise. 

27. 1855. — Advance (American brig), Dr. Kane. Two winters. 
Took the pack — ten days. Three deaths. 

28. 1857.— Steamer Fox, Captain MOlintock. Two winters ; first 
winter in pack, second season through in nine days. Three died. 

29. 1860. — Schooner United States, Br. Hayes. One winter, two 
days in Melville Bay. One death (accident). 

30. 1871.— Steamer Polaris, Captain Hall. Two winters, no de- 
tention in Melville Bay. One death. 

31. 1872.— Steamer Tegetthoff, Lieutenant Payer. One winter. 
One death. 

32. 1873. — Steamer Juniata, Lieutenant Merriman. No detention 
in Melville Bay ; summer cruise. 

33. 1873. — Steamer Tigress, Captain Green. Summer cruise. 

Percentage of deaths to people employed 1-7. 

General Instructions Given. 

The sliips should proceed to Disco, in Greenland, where 
they would touch, as well as at the settlements of Proven 
and Upernivik for dogs, Esquimaux drivers, &c., and 
then pass up to Smith Sound in the prosecution of the 
enterprise. 

Both shores in the vicinity of Capes Isabella and Alex- 
ander should be examined, in order to select a suitable 
position for the depot or relief ship to be despatched in 
1877 ; but as such a position cannot be absolutely deter- 
mined on beforehand, and it is necessary to decide where 
information will be found by any ship wnich may be sub- 
sequently sent ou\> ixom England, Lyttelton Island, in 
our opinion, meate «X\. \5&a Ts^mass^ q£ a fixed point 
for rendezvous. "Hot* *» coms^wwa *koe*. ^ss^Tbe 
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side it, and a third buried twenty feet due north of it. 
These records should contain proceedings of the voyage, 
and such information as may be necessary for the com- 
mander of the ship to be despatched in 1877. 

The ship3 should then proceed up Snrith Sound with 
all speed, so long as its navigation is not seriously ob- 
structed by ice, carefully scrutinizing its shores for places 
of security for the ships, and stopping only to erect cairns 
on such conspicuous points as may be conveniently 
landed on. Similar information should be placed at these 
cairus, and after the same method as described for the 
cairn on Lyttelton Island. The commander will not fail 
to bear in mind, that these records of his progress, and 
of any change of plans he may have found it necessary 
to make, form an important feature in his instructions. 

It is desirable that these cairns should not be more 
than sixty miles apart. By way of illustration, we would 
name Capes Frazer, Back, and Beechey on the western shore, 
and Capes Jackson and Bryan on tne eastern shore ; to 
these prominent headlands the attention of any searching 
party would naturally be directed. A small depot of pro- 
visions and a boat might also be advantageously left at 
one or more of these points, to serve either for exploring 
parties or to aid in the event of an abandonment of the 
ships. 

The general design of the voyage should be, that while 
both ships would share as far as possible in the objects of 
discovery and exploration, one must be so placed that 
she would not only serve for the crew of the other to fall 
back upon, but also, that the united crews could, without 
doubt, escape from her to the relief ship at the entrance 
of Smith Sound, by means of their sledges and boats 
over the ice. 

Consequently, the second ship must not be carried north- 
ward of the 82nd parallel, such a position would secure this 
most important object, and also afford every prospect of 
exploration into very high latitudes. 

The eastern or the western shore may be selected for 
her winter quarters according to circumstances ; the ad- 
vantages of the former are, that animal life has been 
found to exist there throughout the winter, and that the 
ship would be favourably placed for exploring the 
northern coast of Greenland, or adjacent land in the 
spring of 1876 : on the other hand, if continuous land 
on the western shore is found, it may, in the yoAfge&fcttk ^ 
the officer in command, afford a co\mteic\^\2^AX^ 'fe&xvfe* 
tage, in the greater facility and aecxinJFj oi co roTivarB g tf ^" 

A II 2 
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tion between the ships, and their co-operation in subse- 
quent operations ; this point must, therefore, be left to 
him to decide ; if he should select the western shore, 
then he would be careful to leave a record on the eastern 
side of the probable position of the second ship ; and in 
the absence of any conspicuous cairn, a ship or party 
visiting the bay wintered in by the Polaris, in about 
81° 35 north, would naturally seek the position of Hall's 
grave, where, and at twenty feet due north of it, records 
would be expected to be found. 

The commander of the second ship, wherever placed, 
would follow such instructions as he received on parting 
company, or subsequently, from the officer commanding 
the expedition. 

It should be a matter for consideration, whether, before 
parting, the leader would leave a dep6t of some six 
months' provisions with the second ship, in the event of 
his own crew having to retreat ; but time and circum- 
stances must govern his decision on this point. 

Having assured himself of the safety of his second 
ship, and increased his own crew by such portion of hers 
as ne may deem necessary to enablo him to accomplish 
a sledging attempt to reach the Pole, this being the main 
feature of his voyage, and also the exploration of his 
share of the coast line extending northwards, the leader 
of the expedition should then push on northward, and 
explore by ship as much of the unknown area as the 
season and the state of the ice would permit. But it is 
not contemplated that the two ships snould winter at a 
greater distance apart than about 200 miles ; and tie 
officer in command, if he advance with his ship beyond 
that point in 1875, should use his best endeavours to re- 
turn within the 200 miles distance, or the case may 
arise, in which it may be even wise to rejoin his consort 
and unite their forces for exploration in the spring and 
summer of 1876. 

Should the advance ship, after leaving her consort, 
carry continuous, or nearly continuous land up to a high 
northern latitude, the officer in command should avail 
himself of opportunities to land small dep6ts of provisions 
at intervals, with cairns and records as already de- 
scribed; and also to deposit at the most northern station, 
a dep6t of provisions and a boat* for his spring travel- 
ling parties. 

s In the absence o& continuous land, it must not be lost 
sight of that aVc&gfc \»T^$&&fc "ta&Ttirost ^ot been found 
practicable over an-j rottts&Bnd&a «itasift» <& ^aMs&s&sttft& 
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frozen sea, although conditions may be found to exist 
which would enable parties to travel for limited distances 
by sledge and boat operations combined, and for this 
purpose the best boats and sledges that can be devised 
have been supplied. The leader having increased his 
own crew by such portions of the crew of the second ship 
as he may deem necessary, it is expected that he will 
have at least six strong sledge parties and four dog 
sledges. 

In early spring his sledge exploration will commence, 
and all these parties should be employed in the first in- 
stance to push out the North Pole party (which should 
be provided with at least one boat), and upon return 
from this work, some weeks later, the parties for the 
exploration of the coast lines should be sent out. 

It must be left to the officer in command to furnish 
ample instructions to his second, especially in regard to 
the explorations to be undertaken by him during the 
spring and summer of 1876, should the ships winter 
apart ; and in this event, the first consideration should 
be, in the autumn of 1875, or early spring of 1876, to 
ascertain their respective positions; this, unless under 
very unfavourable conditions, would be probably accom- 
plished by dog parties, without interfering much with the 
objects of exploration. 

In connexion with this subject the leader should bear 
in mind the necessity of giving such instructions as would 
govern his proceedings in the event of this proving to be 
a final separation. 

It will be impossible to give any positive or detailed in- 
structions for the guidance of the officer in command of 
the expedition after quitting his consort, further than 
that he should use his best endeavours to rejoin her 
in the navigable season of 1876, and in company with 
her return to England, provided his spring exploration 
has been reasonably successful. But in the event of 
another season being absolutely required to complete a 
reasonable amount of exploration, still it will be a matter 
for his careful consideration, whether it would not be 
advisable that the advance ship should fall back towards 
her consort from any advanced position she may have 
wintered at ; and, should it still remain doubtful whether 
a final retreat could be effected, the second ship might 
not be moved southward to such a position as would 
secure it. 

In 1877 the leader should be at Ml "VSow^j \fc «5ww&w&. 
his ship as early as convenient, if, in "baa o^Toaara^^&fc "** 
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plorations of the preceding year had been final, or, if 
from his experience of the navigable seasons of 1875-76 
that her escape in 1877 would be doubtful ; and he should 
so time this abandonment as to reach the relief ship at 
the entrance of Smith Sound not later than the first week 
in September, 1877.^ 

In the event of his remaining out in the hope of extri- 
cating his own, or it may be both ships, during the sum- 
mer of 1877, he should consider the propriety of reduc- 
ing his own or both crews to a minimum, sending 
away all that can be spared to the relief ship at Lyttelton 
Island. 

In this case one or both ships would remain out for the 
winter of 1877, if unable to extricate themselves in the 
summer of that year, a contingency which is hardly pos- 
sible. 

It is not desirable, under any circumstances, that & 
single ship should be left to winter in the Arctic regions. 
If one ship remains up Smith Sound, a second ship should 
remain at the rendezvous at its entrance. 

It does not appear that any more definite instructions, 
than are embraced in the foregoing remarks, can be fur- 
nished to an officer already familiar with Arctic service, 
although there are many important points and details to 
which it might be desirable hereafter to direct his atten- 
tion. With the ample means at his command, he may 
vary the detail according to circumstances, but the main 
points laid down by the Admiralty for his guidance can 
always be kept in view, and all other objects should be 
subordinate to them. 

He will be aware that in the summer of 1877 a relief or 
dep6t ship will be despatched to Smith Sound, and that 
she will take up, if possible, a position to be agreed upon 
with him before his departure from England, subordinate 
to any suggestions which may be deposited in the cairn 
at Lyttelton Island. The instructions to this ship, so far 
as they need be decided on at present, should be to be 
found at the rendezvous agreed upon not later than the 
last week in August, 1877. She should be equipped and 
fitted for wintering in the Polar Seas, and, m the event 
of there being no tidings of the expedition nor instructions 
to the contrary, in the records to be found at the rendex- 
vous, she should be ordered to winter at the position 
agreed upon. 

If, -under i\i& cMc^m^asiR,^ sXWM to before, the re- 
treating parties *\ioro\dL ttrrcre ^\i^^\fc^\^^ ^ i$fi 
and find no xe&ei €iao \5asst^, «t it* Y&fS&^sutfe ^^a*^ 
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will be taken for granted that some unforeseen accident 
has prevented her reaching Lyttelton Island, and in that 
case the retreating parties must rely on their own re- 
sources for reaching Upernivik, looking ont, of course, for 
the whalers on their fishing grounds between the months 
of May and August. The expedition will, in any case, 
on its return revisit the cairn on Lyttelton Island and J 
leave records. 

There is one other point which it may not be out of 
place briefly to refer to, notwithstanding that the officer in 
command is an experienced nautical surveyor, and it is 
this, that no minute surveys are necessary, nor, on an ex- 
pedition of this character, are they possible. As a rule, 
the requirements of hydrography and geography will be 
amply provided for, if the principal points discovered are 
determined with all the accuracy attainable, and the pro- 
minent features and general outline of the shores sketched 
in as faithfully as time and circumstances will admit, 
soundings being obtained when practicable. 

The scientific memoranda furnished by the Societies at 
the request of the Admiralty should te supplied to the 
commanding officers, with instructions that the various 
suggestions therein contained should be carried out as 
far as circumstances will admit. 

Should the season of 1875 be so unfavourable as to pre- 
vent the expedition from penetrating beyond the 79th 
parallel, it is for their Lordships to decide whether the 
ships would winter there or return to England and renew 
the attempt the following year. 

Description op the two Vessels and their Equipment. 

The Alert is a steam sloop of 1045 (751 o.m.) tons and 
381 (100) horse-power. She has been thoroughly 
strengthened for her encounters with the ice, and fitted 
with new engines and boilers. Everything on board, 
while admirably designed for the special purpose in view, 
has been so contrived as to be readily converted to some 
other use, so that space, weight, and impedimenta of all 
kinds have been economized to the utmost. Each cabin, 
which is remarkably capacious, being about 6ft. long and 
7ft. broad, is furnished with a handsome rack of drawers, 
which at night is transformed into a snug bed by simply 
placing a mattress on the top ; the inmate is kept from 
falling out by a longitudinal sideboard. The cabins are 
lighted by circular skylights which ha^ Y^&tv. <sofc>\s^ *•&*»> 
deck, a few of the after cabins A*»ii£\^^\ss \azvsfcsfc. 
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prisms inserted in the planking of the quarter-deck 
The doors at either side open into a corridor, which, 
being also lighted from above, forms a commodious mess- 
room for the officers, who will all dine together. The 
propelling shaft is telescopic at both extremities, so that 
when a collision with the ice seems imminent it can be 
easily disconnected from the screw by means of a system 
of leverage, and the screw hoisted on deck. The steam 
crab by which this latter work is performed is so arranged 
amidships that after the screw has been lifted it can be 
used to draw the vessel through the floe or along the 
shore. For this purpose the ice-anchor — a rudimentary 
mass somewhat like an " S " in shape, with the lower 
hook broadened — is made fast ahead by a warp, and then 
pulled upon by the crab. In like manner, the four brass- 
tipped poles which support the tents at night will be 
made serviceable as spars and yards to assist in propel- 
ling the sledges during the day. Even the chimney of 
the galley Are has been utilized and made to pay a double 
debt. Embedded in the fore deck is a capacious metal 
basin, which, when the Polar latitudes have been reached, 
will be filled with snow, and the galley chimney passing 
through it will condense it, by which means not only wifi 
a supply of water be obtained, but obtained exactly in 
the place where it is most required. Each ship has been 
supplied with a couple of Martin's self -canting anchors, 
which possess great holding power, and can readily be 
stowed away. They also economize wear and tear on the 
part of the crew. The largest ice-saw is a ponderous 
implement measuring 15ft. in length, and about a couple 
of cwt. in weight, ft will be used for cutting a channel 
through the pack, or for making a convenient berth for 
the ships during the long and dreary months of the 
Arctic winter. It will be worked by means of a tripod 
sheers and a gin, and will be guided by an ice-quarter- 
master. Everything was weighed at the ships' sides 
previous to being embarked, so that the weight and 
draught of the vessels might be accurately ascertained. 
The weights of provisions, stores, guns, boats, machinery, 
Ac., were carefully calculated by Mr. W. B. Robinson, the 
Chief Constructor. The second ship is the Discovery, 
named originally the Bloodhound, 166ft. long over afi, 
with 29ft. beam and 18ft. depth of hold. Register ton- 
nage 378. She was built by Messrs. Stephen and Son, of 
Dundee, in 1873, and bought of Messrs. Baine and John- 
to, the owners, by the Admiralty for 18,000L Each 
1 is bark rigged, and the masts are interchangeably 
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having been so constructed that in case of accident the 
spars of the Alert can be erected on board the Discovery, 
and vice versa. The rigging is of a light bnt durable 
character, all the iron-work above and below has been 
covered with a coating of leather, as a protection for the 
hands of the sailors in the cold latitudes whither they 
are bound. For the screw propellers a new principle has 
been adopted whereby the propelling shaft (as already 
stated) can be drawn in and the screws raised on coming 
in contact with the ice, without the use of the customary 
banjo. 

The crew of each ship consists of about sixty officers 
and men, and they will carry provisions and store of coal 
for a period of at least three years. The number of men 
may appear small to those uninitiated in such service, 
but only ships of a certain class can navigate the ice in 
safety, and the necessity of carrying provisions, Ac., for 
so long a period, rendered it absolutely necessary to re- 
duce the mouths to a minimum. 

Of the officers appointed to the ships only two have 
served in the Arctic regions— viz., Captain Nares, the 
commander of the expedition, who was in the Resolute 
with Captain Kellett from 1852 to 1864, and had some 
experience of sledge travelling, having been away from 
the ship on three occasions, making a total of 150 days, 
-during which time 1437 miles were traversed; and 
Commander Markham, whose experiences are Blight, 
having merely taken a voyage in a whaler in 1873. This 
voyage, however, showed the great change tbatpowerful 
screw steamers have made in ice navigation. EUs vessel 
was only detained sixty hours by the ice of Melville Bay, 
where former expeditions composed of Bailing vessels had 
usually been stopped for several winters. 

It is also remarkable that in his short summer cruise 
he passed the furthest points reached by Sir Edward 
Parry's expedition in 1844, by Sir James Ross's in 1848, 
by Mr. Saunders's in 1850, by Captain Forsyth's in 1850, 
by Mr. Kennedy's in 1851, and within a few miles of Sir 
L. M'Clintock's in 1858. 

The other officers who have had the good fortune to be 
selected for service in the advance ship are : — Lieutenants 
Pelham Aldrich, A. E. Parr, G. E. Gifford, and W. H. 
May ; Sub-Lieutenant G. Le C. Egerton ; Staff-Surgeon 
Thomas Colan; Surgeon E. L. Moss; and Engineers 
Wootton and Pitt. The officers who will proceed in the 
second ship which will be a depot and a rallying point for 
those who attempt to reach the Pole, should they be com- 
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pelled to abandon their own snip, are Captain H. N. 
Stephenson, formerly in command of the Royal yacht ; 
Lieutenants L. A. Beaumont, R. H. Archer, Wyatt-Raw- 
son, and Reginald B. Fulford; Sub-Lieutenant C. J. 
Conybeare; Surgeons Ninnis and Coppinger; and En- 
gineers Melrose and White, none of whom have ever 
visited the Polar Seas. The senior medical officer, Staff- 
Surgeon Golan, M.D., has served in the Russian, China, 
and Ashantee wars, has gained the Gilbert Blane gold 
medal, and is the writer of some valuable medical papers. 

Owing to a publicly-expressed wish, which resulted in 
a discussion in Parliament, the Revs. G. E. Hodson and 
Pullen have been appointed chaplains to the expedition, 
but to make room for these the appointments of the two 
assistant-paymasters were cancelled, and they go out as 
far as Disco. 

The two naturalists are Mr. Chichester Hart and 
Captain Feilden, R.A. 

Mr. C. N. Petersen is the Esquimaux interpreter. 

The nephew of the late Sir John Franklin was one 
of forty-four sub-lieutenants who volunteered for the 
expedition, but it was decided that only one should be 
appointed for each ship, and although the subject was 
brought before Parliament on the 22nd February, Mr. 
Franklin was not successful in being appointed. 

A relative of Lieutenant Bellot, the French officer who 
lost his life in the Arctic regions, also volunteered. 

It may be safely affirmed that never before has a Polar 
expedition been so perfectly equipped, provisioned, and 
provided for against all conceivable perils. In the matter 
of steam power alone it has a great advantage over pre- 
vious enterprises, and in circumpolar discovery steam 
power is of supreme importance. Sir Edward Belcher 
was detained for no less than five weeks in dodging the 
ice and beating through the floe of Melville Bay, but in 
1873 the steam whaler Arctic passed through in sixty 
hours. The engines of the Alert were originally built for 
the Signet gun-boat, and are . nominally of 100-horse 
power. With such a force of propelling power as this, 
and with their bows strengthened by extra sheathings and 
supports, the vessels will, no doubt, be able to drive ahead 
through the floes, and reach a very high point in Smith 
Sound before the formation of pancake ice and the ap- 
proach of the Arctic winter compel the explorers to seek 
*""t as comfortable a haven for their ships as possible 

"ing the dark and dreary months which await them* 
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Then will commence at once the moet.important and the 
most perilous part of the undertaking?. 

Mr. John "White, of Cowes, has built the boats for the 
expedition. There are eighteen, two of which are yawls 
twenty-five feet long, and two cutters twenty-three feet. 
These four boats are built of one diagonal thickness of 
mahogany planking, which is then payed over with a coat- 
ing of marine glue outside, and covered with strong linen 
cloth, to make it stick to the boat, thus constituting 
the inner skin and the linen almost one body; this is 
ironed over with hot irons till the glue comes completely 
through the linen? and makes the boat perfectly imper- 
meable to water. Over this the boat is planked longi- 
tudinally with the best Wych elm and Christiana pine; 
under the wash-brake is a large semicircular cork belting, 
over which strong canvas is stretched, which makes & 
capital fender to the boat. Six of the boats, each twenty- 
five feet long, are built after the style of whale-boats, with 
bows both ends ; these are constructed in a similar man- 
ner to the first fonr we have mentioned, with the exception 
that they have not cork fenders, but rails with hand-holes 
all round. The ice-boats, six in number, are built as 
above described, but three of them have not only the 
linen lining between the inner and outer planking, but also 
a sheathing of thin cork over the whole of the diagonal 
planking. 

The Alert will carry five tons of spirits of wine, ten 
tons of bread, eighty-five tons of beef, pork, bacon, coffee, 
sugar, flour, and preserved meats, and ten tons of pur- 
sers ' stores. The total weight on board will be about 
540 tons, and the estimated draught of water will be 
15 ft. 6* in. forward, and 17 ft. aft. The Discovery, the 
smaller vessel of the two, will carry four and a half tons 
of spirits of wine, nine tons of bread, seventy-eight tons 
of beef, flour, sugar, bacon, pork, coffee, and preserved 
meats. The total weight on board, including machi- 
nery, &c, will be 440 tons, which it is estimated will 
give a draught of 15 ft. 4 in. forward, and 16 ft. 3 in. aft. 

Where more than one cooking apparatus is required 
the apparatus will be of two kinds* — one being formed 
entirely of metal, and the other, an invention, we believe, 
of Sir Leopold M'Clintock, being formed of wood, with 
an inner and outer sheathing of tin, and having a recep* 
tacle on the top for condensing snow, and thus insuring 
a constant supply of potable water. The cooking fitoves 
are circular, the heat being obtained by burning either 
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spirit or stearine, and by an adjustment of saucepans, 
one upon the top of another, both pemmican and preserved 
potato or other condiment can be cooked at the same 
time. The whole is protected from the weather bj an 
envelope of thick fearnought. When pursuing their slow 
and lonely journey in search of the polar axis, each man 
will be supplied with a water-bottle, resembling an ordi- 
nary spirit- flask in shape, but with the mouth and cup 
coverea with a leather coating for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the mouth from cold contact with the metal. The 
bottles will be replenished from the condensers, and the 
water will be kept in a fluid state from being carried in 
the bosom. The sledges will also carry a supply of rum 
of extra quality ; but this will only be used in cases of 
emergency, as it has been ascertained that the best anti- 
dote against the polar temperature is not spirit, but 
oleaginous food, of which pemmican is a highly nutri- 
tious and concentrated form. The chief article of provision 
is this pemmican, which has been preparing at tie Royal 
Victualling Yard, Deptford. In making it the best parts of 
Scotch beet' are selected, all the fat is carefully removed, 
and the meat is then thoroughly dried. It is in this state 
pounded to powder, salt and sugar are added, and then 
it is mixed with an equal quantity of clarified suet in a 
liquid state. Being poured into tins made to contain 
fifty -six pounds each, it will be sufficiently portable ; and 
it is understood that one tin and a half, or about seventy 
pounds, will be ample for the support of a boats' crew of 
eight men for a week while travelling over the ice. 
Pemmican biscuits are also made, in which the pemmican 
is mixed with tlour ; and all the provisions are of superior 
quality. The best rounds of beef and bellies, only slightly 
salted, are taken, as meat may be expected to keep for a 
long time in an Arctic climate. Pure Jamaica rum, at a 
cost of 25. 3d. per gallon, or one half dearer than the 
usual kind provided, is supplied. 

Dr. Rae, in a letter to the press, after explaining that 

femmicau is an original preparation peculiar to the Prairie 
ndians of North America, and that certainly the custom of 
using it for Government Arctic expeditions was borrowed 
from the almost universal use of tnis kind of food by the 
voyageurs, both during summer and winter, in the Hud- 
son's Bay territory, states, "In the usual preparation 
neither salt nor sugar is used, and I think both are a mis- 
J *vke. I am sorry to see rum named as part of the daily 
ion, whilst sledge travelling, to be taken at lunch. 
Its in any form ax* Vayasioua before the day's march it 
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completed, but especially so when the work is hard and the 
weather very cola. In some continuous snow-shoe jour- 
neys of 1350, 1270, and about 900 miles respectively in 
very cold weather, but not on the Arctic coast, I carried 
in my canteen a small flagon o£ brandy, and not unfre- 
quently tried men, whom I knew to be very fond of grog, 
by offering them some during occasional short halts 
about midday. They invariably refused, knowing its bad 
effects, adding that, ' If I pleased to give them a drain 
on encamping they would be much obliged.' Perhaps, 
however, the constitution of the Britisn 'blue jacket' 
and the Hudson's Bay voyageur may be different, and 
what is food for the one may be poison to the other." 

Messrs. D. Hogarth & Co., of Aberdeen, have supplied 
the preserved meats, soups, and vegetables. This being 
the fifth time that this firm has specially prepared meat 
for these expeditions. 

The furs for this expedition and for the last four 
expeditions, sent by Government in search of Sir John 
Franklin, have been furnished by Mr. R. Jeffs, 244, 
Regent Street. 

Every precaution seems to have been taken for the 
protection and comfort of the officers and crew during 
their sojourn in the inhospitable Polar latitudes. Besides 
being outwardly and inwardly strengthened, the vessels 
are fitted with five watertight bulkheads each, with en- 
gines to pump out any water which may succeed in 
forcing its way below. Felt, duffle, and planking have 
been plenteously used not only to keep out the cold, but 
for the purpose of reducing the temperature of all the 
fittings which will require handling. The health of the 
adventurers will also be carefully attended to, and what 
is of as much importance, means of amusement and re- 
creation will be amply provided. An attempt is also to 
be made to imbue all concerned with an educated in- 
terest in the purposes of the expedition. With this 
object in view a manual of Arctic discovery has been 
compiled under the auspices of the Geographical Society. 
It contains an epitome of all that has been hitherto done 
or attempted to pierce the mystery of the circumpolar 
regions. 

The arrangements that have been made for establishing 
depots are so admirable that there is every reason to 
hope that the mysterious problem of the Pole will be 
ultimately solved, and that we shall know whether there 
really rolls round the earth's apex that weird, open, 
silent sea, which Hall imagined he sighted, but into 
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which keel has never yet broken. Should the expedition 
not return before the year 1 877, a third ship will be sent 
to its relief with additional stores ; bnt there seems no 
reason whatever for any apprehensions of danger, or 
even— so admirable are all the arrangements — of unusual 
difficulty. The expedition goes forth to attempt to 
secure for ns the glory which we have so long desired, of 
being the first nation to fly its flag at the very Pole, and 
to solve the one great problem of geography — the 
existence of the so-called Polynia. 

Some of the opinions of the most experienced Arctic 
whalers of Dundee who have been consulted may be 
cited. Captain Adams (with whom Captain Markham 
made his " Whaling Cruise to Baffin's Bay") is a whaling 
master, who has been most successful of all who have 
tracked the great whales in Arctic waters. Full of 
daring and skill, he has led the way into seas before 
wholly, or at any rate largely, unknown. Chasing the 
retreating and fast disappearing fish out of Baffin Bay 
into Lancaster Sound, he has explored Pond's Inlet, 
Eclipse Sound, Admiralty Inlet, Barrow Strait, .and 
Begent's Inlet, and for the use of all mariners who shall 
thread those icy regions, has laid down a chart which 
has been endorsed with readiness by the Admiralty. 
Within the Arctic circle, in a north latitude of about 73°, 
a sound and an island bear his name. Many spots of 
interest were christened by him after prominent members 
of the Dundee community — notably an island which is 
known by the patronymic of the borough member, Mr. 
Yeaman. Nineteen successive years have seen him as 
Arctic explorer, seal and whale fisher, and his opinion is 
therefore one worthy of attention. He is speaking of the 
vessels before their names were changed . — 

"If the gun-boat (he observes) goes, her best plan 
would be to accompany the Bloodhound (now Discovery) 
till they reach a harbour on the east coast of Smith 
Sound, somewhere in about 80° or 81° of North latitude. 
She should not attempt to go higher, but should then 
act as a rendezvous, in case the Bloodhound got into 
trouble further north. The whaler would then go 
forward up the Sound to explore. By-the-way, dep6ts of 
provisions, and a boat, ought to be left at one or two 
points even lower than this — say at Murchison's Sound, 
Cape Parry, and Cape York ; for if the crew had to fall 
back, they would need something of this sort in all pro- 
bability. I do not think they wfll have to retreat, but in 
Arctic travelling all should be made as certain as pos- 
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Bible. Then the Discovery could steer, without fear of 
the consequences, for the north-east till she was stopped. 
I think she might go a very great distance, and the work 
after that would not be excessive. My opinion is that 
she would be stopped by Polar ice in about 84J° of 
latitude, and that then she would find a fairly good track 
for sledging. I do not believe that the great glacier 
which runs along the eastern coast of Greenland extends 
further north than Humboldt Glacier round Peabody 
Bay. It was not seen by those who went there, and I 
am pretty sure that from that point the Polar ice is 
pretty level. If so, they could go over it in sledges 
without a great deal of difficulty, though, of course, there 
would be some hardships to encounter. The great ad- 
vantage of this route over the Spitzbergen route is, that 
whereas in the latter case you could never be sure that 
you were travelling on firm, immovable ice, and might be 
really drifting southward all the while you thought you 
were going to the north, nothing of the kind can happen 
in the north of Smith Sound. The ice there is fixed, 
and every step you went forward would be so much 
gained in real tangible advance. One reason I have for 
thinking that the land and ice are pretty level there too 
is, that no icebergs ever come down Smith Sound. If 
glaciers were there we should see plenty, but none have 
ever been noticed ; and besides this the people of the 
Polaris saw a pretty level country whichever way they 
looked, and their testimony is worth having. As to 
sledging, M'Clintock knows as much about that as any 
man living, so that the land party will be properly 
equipped, you may depend. Of course they should nave 
dogs, attended by Esquimaux, whom they would easily 
persuade to go with them. But what I think they will 
want most of all is a good ice-master. They ought to 
persuade one of the whaling captains to go with them, 
and though they could not make it worth the while 
pecuniarily of the more successful men to undertake the 
task, there are one or two of the younger captains who 
would readily go for the sake of the honour of the thing, 
if paid a decent salary. One thing should not be over- 
looked ; of all stores important to an Arctic expedition 
nothing is so valuable as fuel. For steaming against the 
ice and for guarding the crews from perishing when the 
thermometer marks 70° below freezing point, and dark- 
ness envelops the whole land for months, coal in large 
quantities will be required. Now it is very questionable 
whether any Government vessel can carry sumcient coal 
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for all her wants, together with stores and provisions for 
two winters ; and, indeed, I doubt if the Bloodhound can. 
Besides which, it is hard to load a vessel so heavily with 
coal in the main deck when she has to rise on the ice, 
and when often it is of importance that she should be 
light, and well ont of the water. Now the difficulty 
might be easily overcome were a tender-ship sent ont with 
coals, which could be deposited at any given point, and 
which would thus relieve the ships from the necessity of 
carrying too much on board, xou could send out a 
further supply the second year too, if only a rendezvous 
were named ; so that this might be easily arranged with- 
out overloading the exploring vessels." 

Captain Walker, of the Erick, is also well known as an 
Arctic authority. The oldest whaling captain, and cer- 
tainly without disparagement to any of the others, the 
most scientific of any, he has rendered the State good 
service by the soundings he has taken in high northern 
latitudes, the observations he has made, and the results 
he has recorded. A cautious, careful, thoughtful man, 
he pledges himself to no theory, but gives his opinion 
simply as the result of experience which thirty-one yean 
in the Arctic seas will amply warrant. 

" J do not think (he remarks) that there is such a thing 
as a Polar basin, but I expect to find, either that Smith 
Sound is a closed inlet far away to the north, or ends in 
a large number of broken islands. I certainly do not 
believe that there is an open sea at the Pole. If you 
would have my reasons, they may be briefly stated as 
follows : — In navigating Davis Straits I found that the 
tidal wave off Holsteinborg rose from eight to nine feet. 
At Disco, which is a little further to the north, it rose 
seven feet only, and at Upernivik five feet, but at Cape 
York, which is on the other side of Melville Bay, and 
opposite the extreme opening of Smith Sound, the tidal 
rise had increased to seven feet ; and at Varey's Island, 
farther north about a degree and a half, to nine feet; 
while inside the opening of Smith Sound it had 
mounted up to fifteen or sixteen feet. 

"What I deduced from these facts was — that the 
reason the tidal wave increased as I entered Smith 
Sound was that the inlet is closed at the Polar end, and 
that when the Atlantic current which passes up the east 
coast of Davis Straits rises, and can find no outlet in 
Smith Sound, as it would were there an open sea at the 

°*\ the waters swell in volume and reach a greater 
I than they would if they could escape by a northern 
"i*. To expAaon -vtaX \ i&sua. by the influx of an 
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Atlantic current, I should state that a strong current of 
warmer water than belongs to the Polar seas perpetually 
forces its way up the east side of Davis Straits, to the 
north of Baffin Bay. It can be perceived all along its 
line of route ; although it passes under great floes of ice 
extending many miles, and is apparently lost for great 
distances, it rises again, and is detected wherever it goes. 
Skirting the mouth of Melville Bay, it rushes past the 
opening of Smith Sound, creating the great swell I 
have mentioned, and then returns oy the west coast of 
Baffin Bay. There is no mistake as to the existence of 
this current. It is a palpable fact, and has been con- 
tinually observed. But, notwithstanding this, and my 
belief that Smith Sound is a dead inlet, I believe that 
it is a better route for Polar exploration than that by 
Spitzbergen, for the simple reason that you are never 
sure of being upon stationary ice in the latter route. 
Still, there are, to my mind, great difficulties in the route, 
and although I should decline to speak positively upon 
the matter, I will mention one of the most possible ob- 
stacles to the success of the expedition. I quite think 
the ships will be able to go a great way up Smith Sound 
without great difficulty, if only they are out in the Polar 
seas early in the season. Of course one should be left 
behind — say at Murchison Sound — while the other went 
forward, and then there would be a certainty that no life 
need be lost, even if the Bloodhound, for instance, were 
' nipped.' Supposing the whaling vessel got up to 84° of 
latitude, sledding would have to be resorted to, and then, 
I think, the difficulties would begin. All along the east 
coast of Greenland runs an immense glacier with a steep 
precipitous face that no sledges in the world can get over. 
The Esquimaux cannot do it, and I am certain English- 
men cannot, for I have tried it myself. This impassable 
barrier extends up to the Humboldt Glacier in 80° of north 
latitude, and although it may not have been seen higher 
than that, there is reason to believe that it goes much 
farther. There are points along the coast of Greenland 
where it cannot be seen, but it is there for all that, and 
the probability is that it runs all along the line of coast. 
Should this be so, only the hope of an opening in it would 
admit of the chance of reaching the Pole. But, supposing 
the glacier ends at Peabody Bay, they will then have 
real Polar ice — what we call 4 No. 1 ice' — to contend with. 
This is no smooth carpet for easy travelling, but is dread- 
fully ' hummocky' and difficult to get over. It has been 
there for hundreds of years, and has doubtless been heaped 

B B 
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up in a maniier almost as bad as the face of a glacier for 
a traveller, especially on the edge of the land whereon the 
ice-field rests. Certainly, if they can get along on it at 
all, there will be no danger of a southern drift, for it is 
fixed for ever, and will never come away. This will be 
greatly in favour of the explorers, as they will not have 
to fear for their labour being rendered vain by the floating 
away of the ice-field they are traversing. But their work* 
in any case, will be most arduous. 

"As for the sledging expedition, it would be most 
necessary to have both Esquimaux and dogs. The natives 
can live where Englishmen cannot, and they can find 
plenty of provisions where we should die. They -can 
always kfll animals, too, if they see them, even when we 
with our rifles would fail to a certainty. One of their 
favourite sayings with regard to us when we have lost 
our ship is, ' The English know how to die, but not how 
to live ;' and they are just right. Forty-eight hours ex- 
posure and privation would kill the strongest of us, while 
nothing kills them. They just pull their arms out of 
their sleeves and then hide their hands in theix bosoms,, 
pull their hoods a little over their faces, and then lie 
down comfortably to sleep on ice, or snow, or hard ground, 
just as they may find themselves obliged. Nothing comes 
amiss to them ; and as for endurance, they can travel 
almost any distance. I have known them go over 500 
miles of ice ground in their sledges in three days. One- 
man I recollect went 300 miles without rest of any kind, 
and then had a few hours' sleep, and returned the same- 
distance without resting again. I am speaking, of course,, 
of the Esquimaux on the west coast of Davis Straits — 
they are more nomadic than those on the eastern side* 
and, consequently, much stronger and more enduring. 
Then, again, their powers of deceiving Hie animals they 
want to kill for food, so as to get close to them and spear 
them, are simply perfect, and cannot be too highly valued 
in a country when everything flies directly it sees a man. 
They will make a seal so confident that they too are seals 
that it will actually 'talk* to them, they making a noise 
so exactly similar to the sound it emits that even the seal 
itself cannot detect the difference, and then they can go 
close enough to take hold of the seal's neck, and spear 
him before he recognises an enemy in the skin-clad 
savage that has got him. The expedition must certainly 
Tome of these people ; they will readily go with any- 
hey can trust, and will do anything in their power, 
inly agree with the idea that a good ice-master 
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should accompany the expedition, as well as some ex- 
perienced harpooners. I found coal, when in Eclipse 
Sound in 1871, and also large quantities of salmon. 
"With a net sixty feet by twenty I caught hundreds of 
splendid fish in a few hours, and there were many thou- 
sands leaped over the net besides ; there was any quantity, 
in fact. But salmon fishing did not pay, for the reason 
that you could not always be sure of getting on to the 
ground for the ice. So far as loss of life is concerned, I 
don't think the expedition need fear that. The crew of a 
vessel ' nipped ' can always escape on to the ice, and if one 
vessel remains behind the other it will afford a home for 
the shipwrecked men if the foremost one comes to grief." 

Captain Deuchars, another successful whaling captain, 
says, " I believe there is what may be called a Polar Basin 
of open water. This year I went some distance into the 
Sound, and I saw a hundred miles of water, and no ice. 
There is a very strong current running down continually, 
and that I think accounts for the comparatively thin ice 
which Smith Sound has lately produced. There is little 
doubt of a vessel being able to go as high as 88°. Had 
one been out this year she might almost have gone to the 
Pole, the Sound was so open. Do I think that next 
season will be an open one ? Yes ; and for this reason : 
Two years ago Smith Sound sent down some very heavy 
ice, discharging it with great rapidity. Ever since then 
it has been open and very turbulent. I saw no ice there 
my self this year 1874 ; but I am told by some captains who 
were there later than I, that in October it had discharged 
some very heavy ice, which had clearly come from the 
extreme north, just as it did two years ago, and I think, 
therefore, there will be an open season. Davis Straits 
are likely to keep open too, for the current is too strong 
there to allow of the ice getting very thick this winter ; 
so that next year should be a very favourable one for the 
expedition." 

Although Captain Deuchars knew little about sledging, 
a Scotch sailor of his named Kitchin furnishes some useful 
information. Although more than fifty years of age, and 
having wintered in the Arctic regions no less than seven 
times, he has still good health, is lithe and active, went 
whaling last year, and intends, if he lives, to do so again 
next season. He has travelled under M'Clintock, Penny, 
Lucas, Austin, and others, with all of whom he had win-, 
tered in the Arctic Seas. 

" I've seen a good deal of Arctic work in my time, and' 
having spent seven winters out there, I know something. 

B B 2 
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about it. Bless yon, I'd go with the expedition, old as I 
am, and be glad of the chance. They'll go to the Pole all 
right, never fear. There's nothing to prevent them, in- 
deed this year they might have sailed all the way there, 
the water was so open. But still, if they only get tip to 
83° north latitude — and that they will do easily — they 
can go in sledges the rest of the way. That is not at all 
difficult. I was with Lieutenant M'Clintock in 1852, 
when he went in a sledge across Melville Island, and 
was out that time and away from the ship for 106 days. 
Very jolly we all were, too. Lieutenant M'Clintock was 
a regular good 'un to travel with, looked after the men 
well, and took care of them. The best proof of that is 
that we all came back safe, eight of us, and though two 
died afterwards that was nobody's fault. They sickened 
and gradually faded away like, but they did not die till 
the next winter, when consumption took them off. I 
should say it was the pressure on their chests of the 
sledge straps that did it. We had to go a very long way, 
you see, and had no one to relieve us, so that the straps 
were always on the chest, and the men could not stand 
that. I came back all right as you see. My ankles were 
swelled a little — perhaps you would say a good deal— but 
that was from walking such a great distance in the snow- 
water after the thaw. That might be guarded against by 
waterproof boots of some sort or other. All the men 
suffered from that, but it killed nobody. Frost bites ? 
Oh, yes, I got often bitten about the face, but never very 
severely, the safe plan was, directly you knew it, to put 
your warm hand on to the place, and then it would be all 
right in a minute. The feet were the most troublesome. 
We always had to see that they were not frost-bitten, and, 
as the cold was always so sharp that we could not feel our 
feet at all, they gave us trouble. But we were lucky even 
with that. The plan we found to answer was to take for 
each man a nice square of blanket, and then directly we 
halted we took off our feet gear at once, and wrapped the 
feet in the blanket till they got warm. It is always ne- 
cessary to get rid of foot gear, boots and stockings, when 
you halt, or you will lose your feet for certain. I do not 
see why you should not use dogs for the sledges, but if 
you did you would have to rest them sometimes, for even 
an Esquimaux dog cannot go so far as a man. His feet 
soon knock up, even when they are attended to. Of 
course it would be necessary to make them little shoes of 
canvas, and to take some Esquimaux to see after them, 
vhen perhaps they would do, and they would save the 
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men a good deal of hauling and pulling at the sledge. 
Five hundred miles is no distance at all. Why, we went 
ever so much further than that the time I went with 
M'Clintock — right over Melville Island, and so across 
the ice to a lot of other islands, till at last in 106 days wo 
had gone over a really tremendous distance, I should not 
like to say how many. As to scurvy, I never saw a case 
myself. The men all get plenty of fruit in tins, and 
change of food, so that they are all well enough. Win- 
tering in the polar regions is not at all a bad tiling. I've 
wintered in whalers and in Government expeditions too, 
and always was very happy. The shipmates were jolly, 
and the food was good ; we did not notice the cold very 
much, so that altogether we did very well indeed. I 
should not at all mind wintering there again/' 

Sledge Travelling. 

The Arctic system of sledge travelling, which is now 
thoroughly understood, will insure the examination of a 
vast extent of new country in various directions, from the 
wintering positions of the two ships ; and the navigable 
seasons will enable the Expedition to obtain valuable infor- 
mation respecting the hydrography of the now unknown 
seas round the Pole. 

Formerly exploration in the Arctic regions was entirely 
performed dv snips. On one or two occasions only wore 
sledge parties despatched for the purpose of discovery, 
and then on a very reduced scale. During the search 
expeditions, however, after Sir John Franklin and his 
gallant companions, the system of sledge travelling was 
matured, and has now, owing to the genius of M'Clintock, 
Markham, Hamilton, Osborn, and Richards, reached a 
high state of perfection. In fact, in these days the sledge 
must be regarded as the principal means of Arctic explo- 
ration, and the ship only as the auxiliary. 

The most important portion of Arctic work is the sledge 
travelling, which was first introduced by tliG late Admiral 
Sir E. Parry, but which is most indissolubly associated with 
the name of M'Clintock, whose perseverance and energy 
have brought this system of travelling to a state of perfec- 
tion. The very primitive and cumbrous machines used tof 
Parry during his many successful voyages to the Arctic 
regions, are no more to be compared with^ the light and 
useful sledges constructed from the designs of Sir L. 
M'Clintock for the expedition of 1875, than is a brewtrt 
dray to a light gig. An excellent account is given in Mr 
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Markham's Geographical Magazine for March, in which, 
before describing the arrangements for the autumn travel- 
ling, he takes a brief retrospect of the sledging undertaken 
by Parry fifty-five years ago. 

Parry at jjlelvillo Island, in 1820, did not commence 
travelling operations until June. He used a cart, in all 
probability formed of the iield-piece carriage and limber 
supplied to the ship. He was away only fourteen days, 
having traverse! a distance of about 180 miles, averaging 
1*2' per diem. His party consisted of twelve, including 
himself, out of which five were officers. On account of 
the excessive glare caused by the sun on the snow and 
ice, tho party travelled during the night, when the sun 
was low. By this arrangement they had the advantage 
also of sleeping during the comparative warmth of the 
ilav. The daily allowance of provisions per man was 
I lb. of biscuit, ^ lb. ofpreserved meat, 1 oz. of sugar, 
md J pint of spirits. Tne total weight carried on the 
jart was 800 lbs., consisting of two blanket tents, wood 
for fuel, three weeks' provisions, cooking apparatus, three 
guns, and ammunition. In addition to this, each man 
had to carry a blanket-bag, a haversack with one pair of 
shoes, one pair of stockings, and a flannel shirt, weighing 
from 18 to 24 lbs. Their tents were made of blankets, 
with two boarding pikes fixed across at each end, and a 
ridge-rope along the top, the lower parts of the blankets 
being kept down by placing stones on them. 

In his attempt- to reach the Pole, in 1827, Parry started 
in the same month of June, with four officers and twenty- 
four men, with seventy-one days' provisions, in two flat- 
bottomed boats, named the Enterprise and Endeavour, so 
constructed that they could be used as sledges, and drawn 
on the ice. They were 20 feet long and 7 feet broad, with 
a bamboo mast 10 feet long, a tanned duck- sail, steer-oar, 
fourteen paddles, a sprit and boat-hook. Each boat with 
stores, Ac, complete, weighed 37C»3 lbs., making the weight 
for each man to drag 208 lbs. ! in addition to four light 
sledges, weighing 2o' lbs. each. The boats were squarely 
built, without regard to shape or symmetry, their beam 
carried well forward and aft. In order to secure elas- 
ticity during the rough handling which they must needs 
encounter from frequent concussions with the ice, their 
Hme was first covered with a waterproof coating, con- 
ning of tarred canvas, then a thin hr planking, which 
• was covered with felt, and outside a thin oak 
mg»1ta whole secured to the timbers of the boat by 
Ontn&et vita <& VJ&a keel was a stout woodea 
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runner, shod with metal, similar to that of a sledge, on 
which the boat would travel when being dragged over the 
ice. A Bpar, made of hide, was secured across the fore 
end of the runners, to which the drag-ropes were attached. 
The daily allowance of provisions for each man was 10 oz. 
of biscuit, 9 oz. of pemmican, 1 oz. of cocoa-powder, and 
1 gill of rum, besides 3 oz. of tobacco per man per week. 
The fuel used was spirits of wine, of which 2 pints were 
used daily. 

This was one of the most laborious and heart-breaking 
journeys that can be conceived, as owing to the lateness 
of the season, the travelling was chiefly over loose pack, 
which on account of unusual heavy ram was broken and 
rotten ; added to this, the hummocky nature of the firmer 
ice necessitated a constant packing and unpacking of their 
sledges, the same ground having to be traversed as many 
as three and sometimes four times. Parry nobly perse- 
vered, fighting against obstacles that would have daunted 
and appalled many a brave man, until it was known that 
the drift of the ice on which they were travelling was 
faster to the southward than the progress they were 
making to the northward, and they were in consequence 
reluctantly compelled to abandon their project and return 
to their snip, which they succeeded in reaching after an 
absence of sixty-one ofays. Although before turning 
back the party had travelled over 292 miles of ground, 
their greatest distance from the ship was only 172 miles, 
so much had the set drifted them to the southward. 
Notwithstanding these obstacles, and the enormous weight 
which each man had to drag, the latitude attained by 
Parry on this occasion has never been reached by known 
man. The experience gained during this enterprise has 
shown us a great deal. It proved that the allowance of 
provisions for the amount of work required, and for tho 
hardships endured was insufficient. That tho sledges 
were too cumbrous and heavy, and the weight that each 
man was required to drag was far in excess of their capabi- 
lities, and that the season was so far advanced as to cause 
not only the ice to be broken up, and thereby affected by 
the current, but the mild temperature had so rotted and 
thawed the surface of the floes on which thoy travelled, 
that the greater part of their journey was performed 
walking through smdge and water. As during liis former 
sledge journey in 1820, Parry preferred travelling by night, 
and resting during the glare and warmth of the midday 
sun. 
The next authentic accounts of sledge travelling wa 
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hear of are those parties organized by Sir James Boss in 
1849 for the relief of Sir John Franklin, in which Sir 
Leopold M'Clintock, then a lieutenant, received his first 
initiation in that important branch of Arctic work, which 
through his means has reached such an admirable state 
of perfection. But to what consequences did these 
pioneer expeditions lead P Experience had to be gained, 
and the privations and sufferings endured by those 
engaged in these early expeditions are now compensated 
by the lessons they have taught us. They started with 
two sledges, each drawn by six men, carrying with them 
their tent and thirty days' provisions. Other parties with 
more provisions followed on their route. They were away 
forty days, having accomplished a search over 500 miles 
of unknown country, but we are told that out of the 
twelve men that started, seven only returned in compara- 
tive health, the remaining five having quite broken down 
under fatigue. The party suffered severely from hunger, 
frost bites, blistered feet, and rheumatic pains, caused by 
their continually walking through water on the ice and 
deep soft snow. Two of them, being unable to walk, were 
brought back on the sledges. Sir Leopold himself acknow- 
ledges that after his return to the ship, he did not lose 
the sensation of constant hunger for nearly a fortnight. 

During the next expedition, that of Captain Austin, 
in 1851, from the experience which he had already gained 
in sledge travelling, Sir Leopold M'Clintock, by adopting 
a system of fatigue parties, was enabled to prolong his 
absence from the ship to eighty days, and to extend his 
journey to a distance of 900 miles. During this journey, 
partly travelling over the same ground as Sir Edward 
tarry, he discovered the encampment of his predecessor, 
and found the remains of his broken cart, and the records 
left by him thirty years before. Even the remains of 
Parry's last feast, " a sumptuous meal of ptarmigan," 
lay strewed about in the shape of bones, by no means 
decayed, but merely bleached from exposure. M'Clintock 
and his gallant party returned to their ship after this 
long absence, reduced a little in flesh, but not m health or 
spirits. They had already benefited from the experience 
of former expeditions. 

During the expedition of 1852, the last despatched by 
Government in search of our missing countrymen, we 
find Sir Leopold M'Clintock in command of the steam- 
tender Intrepid, acting under the orders of Captain 
Kellett. On this occasion Sir Leopold had, througn the 
assiduous and constant exercise of his inventive talent, 
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so improved on his former knowledge of sledge travelling, 
that he was enabled to remain away from his ship for a 
period of 105 days, during which time he travelled over no 
less than 1400 statute miles, and this, too, under no very 
favourable circumstances, as the ice over which he had to 
journey was old and unusually rugged, snow lay very 
deep, and Melville Island had to be crossed and recrossed, 
in addition to which, owing to the few men from which 
he had to select his party, he was obliged to portion out 
to each man a much heavier load than had ever been 
attempted before. They were most fortunate in obtaining 
plenty of game. Musk oxen, deer and ptarmigan were 
seen m abundance, and many shot, the fresh meat from 
which materially assisted in the preservation of the 
health of the party. 

The words of Sir Leopold M'Clintock are very true, 
and very significant, in epitomizing the results of Arctic 
ice travel. He says : — *' Truly may we Arctic explorers- 
exclaim — ' Knowledge is power !' It is now a compara- 
tively easy matter to start with six or eight men, and a 
sledge laden with six or seven weeks' provisions, and to 
travel some 600 miles across desert wastes and frozen 
seas, from which no sustenance can be obtained. There 
is noxo no known position, however remote, that a well- 
equipped crew could not effect their escape from by their 
own unaided efforts. We felt this, and by our experience, 
gained in a cause more glorious than ever man embarked 
in, have secured to all future Arctic explorers a plan by 
which they may rejoin their fellow men. 

Before detailing the operations connected with the 
autumn sledge travelling, it will be necessary to explain 
the construction of the sledge, and the amount of provi- 
sions and stores that will be required for an extended 
journey. The sledges are of various sizes, the largest, a 
twelve-man sledge, intended to carry provisions for seven 
weeks, and the smallest a four-man sledge. Thero are 
also several dog-carriages for the use of the officers, with 
an upright railing in front, on which, when tired with 
riding, the driver can support himself while walking by 
the side. Not the least interesting feature connected 
with the sledge is the simple, but highly ingenious way 
(copied from the whalers) in which the men attach them- 
selves to the drag-ropes. It consists in a single twist of 
the lanyard, which is kept in its position by means of a 
copper button. The attachment, however, only remain* 
good as long as the lanyard is kept taut, by which two 
advantages are gained. Should the sledge happen to fall 
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into a hole in the ice the men can disconnect themselves 
in an instant, and thus avoid being precipitated into the 
chasm. The peculiar fastening will also indicate that the 
men are doing their duty, inasmuch as the moment a 
hauler begins to shirk work the hold upon the drag-rope 
becomes loosened, and the offender is detached. We give 
an account of an eight-man sledge, provisioned and stored 
for a period of eight weeks, copied from Sir Leopold 
M'Clintock's notes. The following particulars describe, 
with considerable exactness, the equipment prepared in 
Portsmouth Dockyard for use in the Arctic Expedition : — 

The sledges are made of polished American elm, and 
the runners are shod with steel, in form resembling a 
double skate, but with uniform bend upwards at each end. 
The cross-bars are lashed to the bearers with strips of 
hide, which are well soaked in hot water, and put on whilst 
warm and wet, so that when cold they will shrink tightly 
into their places. 

The drag-ropes should be of 2-inch whale-line, or better 
still of hemp or manilla rope, which is lighter, six fathoms 
in length, and these could also be used for tent-ropes. 
They should be middled and the bight toggled to the span 
on the fore end of the sledge. The span should be of the 
same size and description of rope, htted to go with an 
eye over the end of the horn at the after-end of the 
sledge, rove through one or more grummets on the" cross- 
bars, through a hide-strop round the runner, and taken 
well down below the foremost horns, so as to keep it as 
near as possible to the best angle of traction — namely, 15°. 
The bight of the span should be about three feet in front 
of the sledge, having a toggle and eye in the middle for 
the purpose of connecting the drag-ropes. To keep the 
contents from falling down between tie cross-bars, two 
fore and aft lines are clove hitched round each and 
stretched taut along — over these is laced a width of stout 
canvas, on which rests the sledge trough or load, and is 
called the sledge bottom. The sledge-trough, although, 
not absolutely necessary, is extremely useful, as it enables 
the sledge to be loaded more speedily, and prevents small 
packages from tumbling out ; it is also most useful in 
the event of much wet. It is simply a canvas body in 
which the stores are packed, and weighs, without being 
oiled, 8 lbs. 

The drag-belts are made of light loose girth, three inches 
wide, long enough to go over a man's shoulder, having a 
strong eyelet-hole worked in each end, into which is 
spliced a piece of 1-inch rope, having a thimble on it. 
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Bound this thimble is spliced a small piece of rope, having 
at its other end a bung toggle, usually a ci renin r piwo 
of copper. This is attached to the drag-rope after ihci 
manner of a Blackwall hitch, the advantage being tlint 
the man can detach himself at any instant. Turk'n- 
heads worked on the drag-ropes point out whom tint 
men are to attach themselves. The flh&lgo lash in gn con- 
sist of about 20 fathoms of l^-inch untarrod rope, and in 
iised for lashing the lading on the sledge. 

Too much care cannot be taken in tho stowage iind 
lashing of the sledge. The greatest weight nhmild lx* 
over the centre cross-bar, diminishing towar<lH tho cud, 
so that the sledge will rise easily and gradually, and 
descend in the name manner, when travelling «,vcr 
rough or hummocky ice. A well-packed, thut in, a 
well-trimmed sledge is dragged with Iokh exertion, 
and less jerking to the men's shonldora when going 
over rough ice, than one that has boon careloKHJy 
packed. The lashings should bo paused so tight thai, 
should the sledge be upset and roll over, its content h 
would remain intact. It will be found convenient to 
fit a light cross-bar across each edge of the sledjjjo, for 
the purpose of spreading a light netting, on which to 
stand the cooking utensils, as thev are usually tho last 
things to go on the sledge, and the first things to come 
off it. 

Dog- sledges are of a smaller size, and the different 
fittings and gear are therefore proportionately small. Tho 
driver in a packed sledge usually walks behind, holding 
on to the back of the sledge with one hand whilHt with 
the other he uses the whip, which latter has to be kept in 
constant use. 

A most important auxiliary in sledge travelling, and 
one which mu3t not be omitted, is the sledge sail ; oy its 
aid, with a fair wind, the men are greatly relieved in their 
laborious work of dragging. The mast is extemporized 
out of two tent-poles — which should, if possible, be of 
bamboo — used as sheers, the heads being connected by an 
iron band, on which is stropped the block through which 
the halliards are rove ; the heels of the sheers are stepped 
into a thimble on each side of tho sailing thwart, which 
is placed across the sledge on top of everything, imme- 
diately over the midship upright, and is lashed down to 
the bearers. The object of having it so high is that a 
loftier sail may be spread. The tent-ropes are used as 
guys, and a hand lead-line as halliards. 

Each sledge Bhould have what is called a " store-bag, 1 * 
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made of light duck, and containing sail and sewing 
needles, a palm, twine, thread, a ball of spun-yarn, two 
yards of green, or blue crape, awls, waxed ends, lncifer 
matches, record cases, tent brash, clothes brash, and spare 
wicks for cooking-lamps. 

With an eight -man sledge detached for an extended 
journey of seven weeks the total weight of the laden 
sledge would be 1646 lbs., being 2351bs. for each of the 
seven men to drag. If all the circumstances are favour- 
able, Sir Leopold M'Clintock is of opinion that this is not 
too much ; of course the men must be picked and well 
trained to sledge- work before setting out. Under no cir- 
cumstances should this weight be exceeded, or even main- 
tained for more than a very few days. When sledges are 
travelling in company, one gun each and much less 
ammunition will suffice. The sledges being prepared and 
everything in readiness for a start, the men are assembled 
dressed in the following manner : — 

Spare. 
1 Flannel or wove woollen frock. 
1 Thick Guernsey frock. 

1 Loose serge or cloth frock 1 

1 Pair of good duflle (or box cloth lined with flannel) 

trousers. 
1 Light close duck jumper and trousers as " overalls." 

1 Pair of worsted stockings 1 

1 Pair of wove woollen drawers 1 

1 Pair of blanket feet wrappers 2 

1 Pair of wadmill boot hose 1 

1 Pair of mocassins 3 

1 Pair of mitts 2 

1 Welsh wig 1 

1 Cap, veil, and face cover. 

1 Comforter. 

1 Pair of coloured spectacles. 

1 Pair of canvas boots 2 

Towel and soap, also a water bottle and gutta-percha drinking 1 - 
cup. Spare clothing in knapsack, altogether weighing 12 lbs. 

The clothing supplied by Government to the various 
search expeditions was made of the most superior mate- 
rial, and was found excellent. Particular care should be 
exercised in the selection of underclothing, which should 
be of the best and warmest substance. Outside clothing 
should fit loosely. In place of the overall jumper ana 
trousers, which are used merely as " snow repeUers " to 
Veep out the light snow-drift, a suit made from the 
* of a moose-deer well smoked would be found advan- 
•us; the jumper should have a hood to pull up over 
mp in toad weather, and should have a large pocket 
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in front to put one's mitts in when not in use. The 
mocassins should be made large, so as on no account to 
cramp the foot. They are only intended to be worn during 
extreme cold. 

The daily allowance of provisions for those engaged in 
sledge travelling is as follows : — For each man, 1 lb. 
pemmican, i lb. boiled pork, 14 ozs. biscuit, 2 ozs. pre- 
served potatoes, 1J oz. prepared chocolate, J oz. tea and 
sugar, 1 oz. concentrated rum ; 4 ozs. fuel being used 
daily for each individual; also a weekly allowance per 
man of 1J oz. salt, £ oz. pepper, 1 oz. curry or onion 
powder, and 3 ozs. tobacco, making a weekly allowance 
per man of 19 lbs. 3 ozs., which is a very liberal one, 
and well adapted to long journeys in the most severe 
weather. In fact, at first starting, the men are not able 
to consume the full amount allowed of pemmican, but 
after a few days' hard work and exposure this little diffi- 
culty is soon overcome. Fuel may consist of different 
materials. There is the camphorated spirits of wine, 
whose great charm consists in its being camphorated, 
and, therefore, cannot well be tampered with by the men. 
Methylated spirits of wine has also been much used, and 
is cheaper than pure alcohol. Sir Leopold M'Clintock, 
in the Fox, used crude cocoa-nut oil, which he found very 
useful and very cheap. Its advantages over tallow are— 
1st. That it cooks much more rapidly ; 2nd, It makes 
very little smoke (an important item) ; and 3rd. There is 
nothing disagreeable in smell or taste about it. 

Great care must be taken in the stowage of provisions, 
and, in fact, in all that relates to the equipment of a 
sledge, as it is most important that the greatest economy 
in the matter of weight* fcbould be arrived at. The 
officer conducting the fcl'ylj/e party i«* of courae, respon- 
sible that the necessary \u*\tuu%ku\* are taken that will 
be required for fixing aurtwnorakaHy 4 jjfereirt pf/*rtion«, 




there is wruaUy * u's?//rj *tt*/;fc^6 y ftj,U4rmg >/rwAy m 
the \*n*&h *** 4r**rfj vp 'r/U'ste to* thjj, t U^ m**, 

ofexra -**& te&r rif+s* tr;f*'/ wa* U^r wjufrpr*, r& 

tte «»*****< >««'**>/'* ^f^y m*+<M mem* 
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each sledge consist of an officer and seven men, and by a 
system which has already been adopted with great suc- 
cess on previous occasions, one sledge could be advanced 
to at least fifty days' journey from the ship, or more 
correctly twenty-five days out, and depots placed for the 
return journey. This is effected in the following man- 
ner: — After travelling in company for a week, No. 6 
sledge will complete the remainder to their full amount 
of fifty days' provisions and return, the remaining five 
proceeding on their way. When six more days have 
elapsed, No. 5 sledge will return to the ship, having filled 
up the remaining four to what they originally started 
with, and so on until No. 1 sledge is left to proceed by 
itself. In the meantime the sledges that have returned 
will immediately re-provision, and will lay out depots for 
the use of, and meet the returning sledges, ready to 
render any assistance they may require. 

As an outline of the daily routine observed by sledge 
parties during their arduous employment may be of 
interest, we will briefly refer to it. As it may be ad- 
visable some time to travel during the night, for the 
same reason that Parry did, we will not name any hour, 
but merely the time of rising and going to bed. We will 
begin with the commencement of the day's work. The 
first thing to be done is to awaken the cook of the day, 
who at once sets to work to prepare breakfast. The time 
occupied in preparing this meal is usually about an hour 
from the time he is called. When nearly Teady, he 
brushes off the condensation that has taken place during 
the night, from off the coverlet, and from the inside of 
the tent, and then arouses the whole party. If the 
weather is very severe they sit np for breakfast in their 
bags, but if not, they roll them up, as also the tent robes, 
put on their mocassins, <fec., ready for the march, and then, 
sitting on their bags and knapsacks, discuss their morning 
meal The sleeping-bag is, as its name designates, a 
large bag made of the Hudson's Bay three-point blanket 
or of duffle. It is about seven feet long, and is best 
fitted with the opening in the side instead of at the top, as 
in this way it is more convenient to get into and out ofc 
and the more readily enables a man to sit up and keep 
it over his head whilst eating his meals, or whilst 
writing. 

When breakfast is finished, the biscuit and pork to bt 
used f ot \uncn should be measured out, and placed in tkt 
luncheon, h&vet&w&*, ftitatethe day's allowance of ~^ 
and any irate? \kafc xaKj \» TO&TOS\a%\Tit into the 
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water bottles. Issue to the cook the day's allowance of 
stearine, and put the requisite amount of spirits of wine 
into the lamp. The cook trims both lamps, and is then 
relieved by the cook whose turn it is for the next twenty- 
four hours. In large parties it would be as well to have 
a cook's mate in addition, who would succeed the cook 
when his term of office had expired, a fresh hand being 
installed in the capacity of cook's mate. The whole of 
the tent furniture must be well brushed, so as to get rid 
of any snowdrift, or condensation, and the tent itself 
should be well shaken before being stowed on the sledge, 
wlrich is then packed, and the march begun. The officer 
takes his observations for time or variation, also the 
bearings of land, temperature, &c, at a regular time 
before starting. 

After marching for about six hours, halt for twenty 
minutes for lunch. The spirit lamp is used to dissolve 
snow, and the grog, pork, and biscuit are issued. If the 
wind is fresh, turn the sledge at right angles to it, and 
with sledge-sail to form a lee sit down. If very severe 
weather patch the tent, and sit inside without any tent 
#ear, or stop only five minutes for grog and biscuit. 
When halted for the night, and the tent is pitched, one 
man, after brushing himself well, goes inside, and receives 
and places all the gear, robes, knapsacks, sleeping 
bags, &c. The cook prepares supper without delay. 
When all the work is completed the men take off and 
hang up their mocassins or boots and blanket wrappers, 
either upon the tent ropes outside, or on the tent line 
inside, according to the weather, brush themselves well, 
divest themselves of their overalls, and take up theii 
respective places in the tent, the offcer always at the 
head of the tent, the cook and cook's mate nearest the 
entrance, so that their rising does not disturb the rest. 
Supper consists of warm pemmican, the quantity in each 
pannikin always being carefully equalized before being 
served out, then a drink of tea or water, when pipes are 
lighted, and the party compose themselves for their night's 
rest; songs and yarns, if not too cold and exhausted, 
bringing the day's proceedings to a close. The officer, as 
a rule, takes his observations whilst supper is being pre- 
pared, and before lying down winds up his chronometer 
and writes his journal. A very good rule is to give 
directions, for precaution's sake, that the tent robe is 
never to be spread until the question hat been asked, 
"Has the chronometer been wound upF' Before re- 
tiring, the cook sees everything in readiness fox th» 
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morrow's breakfast ; the captain of the sledge serves out 
the breakfast allowance to nim, and sees everything con- 
nected with the sledge secure and safe. 

The tent is made of light, close, unbleached duck, 
weighing twelve square feet to the pound, lined with 
brown holland across the head, or end opposite the door, 
up to a height of three feet, and along the sides to a 
height of two feet. It is spread by means of tent poles, 
two (crossed) at each end, and set up with tent ropes or 
guys. A window, six inches square, is fitted at the 
upper end with a flap to trice up or haul down. There 
should also be a pocket at this end for the use of the 
officer, in which instruments, &c, might be placed. A 
cook's pocket at the opposite or door end of the tent is 
also convenient. In very severe weather the cooking has 
sometimes to be performed inside the doorway; it is, 
however, very objectionable, and should not be practised 
more than is absolutely necessary, as the steam con- 
densing covers everything near it with fine particles of 
frozen vapour, and the soot from the stearine lamp 
blackens everything. The furniture for a tent consists 
first of a waterproof floorcloth, made of a light description 
of mackintosh ; this should be used with care, and only 
over snow. The coverlet should be made of the Hudson's 
Bay three-point blanket or thick duffle, its upper side 
covered with glazed brown holland. Three stops should 
be sewn on one end of this coverlet, for tvin? it when 
rolled up, and when in use for tying it to the lower robe 
at the upper end or head of the tent. The knapsack 
forms the pillow. 

The canvas floorcloth, though not absolutely indis- 

Sensable, is however, very useful. It is made of very 
ffht unbleached duck, and is also used as the sledge-sail, 
which is only set when the wind is abaft the beam. It 
should be laid down over the waterproof floorcloth, when 
the men are taking off their boots and taking their 
suppers. In severe weather, when the breath condenses 
in the tent and falls in minute frozen particles, the canvas 
floorcloth is useful to spread " over all" after the men 
have laid down, as it catches all this fine snow, which 
would otherwise penetrate into the coverlet, where it 
would thaw by the heat from the men's bodies, and be 
frozen into them again when exposed to the air. " So 
rapidly," says Sir Leopold M'Clintock, "does frost 
accumulate, that in eighteen days of travelling during the 
month of October, I have known the coverlet and the lower 
robe to become more than double their original weight." 
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The lower robe or blanket should be of the same 
material as the coverlet, namely, three-point Hudson's 
Bay blanket or thick duffle. It should have a covering of 
brown holland on its underneath side, having stops on its 
upper side to tie to similar stops on the coverlet when 
spread for the night ; probable weight of the lower robe 
about seventeen pounds. This robe has sometimes been 
of fur, but it has its disadvantages, as in the first place 
it is more absorbent ; a skin will, when wet, emit a dis- 
agreeable smell; the hairs come out, and they shrink 
very much ; they are also more stiff and unmanageable 
when frozen. The above-mentioned woollen materials are 
on the whole preferable, as they are quite as warm as fur, 
when covered with the brown holland, in addition to 
which evaporation from the body will generally make its 
way through woollens, and escape into the air, but in the 
fur robe is arrested, and condenses in it. The coverlet, 
lower robe, and sleeping-bag answer well when the tem- 
perature is no lower than 30°, but should it fall lower, an 
additional coverlet should be supplied, as well as a small 
blanket bag, to put into the sleeping bag to keep the feet 
warm. Should the temperature continue to fall, snow 
huts should be used, they being very much better and 
warmer than tents. A party of four men can, after a little 
practice, hut themselves in about half an hour : one man 
cuts the blocks, another builds, and the other two carry 
the blocks and fill up chinks, &c. 

Building a hut with a large party, however, is a dif- 
ferent matter, the difficulty in constructing the dome 
greatly increasing as its diameter is enlarged. It then 
becomes a question whether it would not be more ad- 
visable to build two huts, and to divide the tent robes, 
&c., between them, or to build four walls enclosing a 
space of about 6£ feet wide, and long enough to accom- 
modate the whole party (14 inches being the allotted 
space to each man). The tent is then used as a roof, by 
being laid over the walls, and snow thrown on it to pre- 
vent the wind blowing it off. The walls should incline 
inwards slightly, and be about five feet high, and the floor 
excavated to a foot or so to give additional height inside. 
The advantages a snow hut has over a tent-roofed house, 
is that should the temperature become high, the moisture 
overhead runs down the walls in the former, whereas in 
the latter it drips, and makes the tent so wet that when 
it freezes again it is almost impossible to spread it. The 
snow hut which Englishmen should conBtruot (that it, 
without the aid of the Esquimaux) is made of ilabf of 
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caked snow about 2 feet long, and 1 wide, and 6 inches 
thick, lie site (a circle) is first marked ont on the 
snow, and beginning with a very narrow slab, inclin- 
ing slightly inwards, the building is commenced and 
continued spirally, until at a height of about five feet, 
when a single rounded slab is cut, closing up the centre 
of the dome. The entrance is as low as possible, and is 
cut the last thing by the man inside. When the tempe- 
rature is low it will be found preferable to encamp on 
snow rather than on lane, and still warmer upon ice 
when there is water underneath, which will materially 
add to the warmth and comfort of the encampment. 

Whilst dragging the sledges it is very necessary to 
keep continually changing the leading men on the drag- 
ropes, as on them rests the severe task of exerting their 
eyes in order to pick their road, and they are therefore 
more subject to snow blindness than the others. The 
officer, when not engaged in dragging the sledge, should 
be very particular in selecting a good and easy line of 
country ; this is of the utmost importance. 

Admiral Sir Leopold M'ClintocK asserts that the sac- 
cess of the Arctic Expedition will depend mainly on the 
sledging. The ships, it is hoped, will reach 82°, where 
the Americans reached two years ago. They would then 
be within about 500 miles of the North Pole. Ti such ice 
is there met with as is commonly found in Lancaster 
Sound, the Expedition will, without doubt, reach as far 
as the Pole. The system he himself had adopted for 
sledging was to break up the ship's company into parties 
of seven or eight men, each with an officer. A tent and 
a sledge were provided, and six weeks' provisions could 
be drawn along at the rate of about twelve statute miles 
a day. That would enable them to travel something like 
600 miles— 300 miles out and 800 back; but if several 
sledges were put on the same line of route, and sent back 
as they were emptied, it was clear that one sledge could 
advance greatly beyond 300 miles. If the land proved to 
be continuous, dep6ts of provisions would be sent on in 
advance. The ground then would have to be travelled 
over as quickly as possible to the most northern depot, 
where the sledges could be filled up, and a start made for 
the Pole. The object should be to make the equipment 
as light as possible, so that the provisions taken might be 
the more. Besides the sledges to be drawn by the men, 
the new Expedition will have five or six sledges to be 
drawn by dogs. "H.\a ottol experience was that two dogs 
"would drag as macta. wa ona ?&&&. Ttay did not eat so 
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much as a man, they required no clothe3 or cooking, and 
altogether it was much more economical to have dogs 
than men. On his last Expedition he had twenty-four 
dogs, and without them he should not have been able to 
do one-half of what he did accomplish. It was wrong to 
attempt to house them ; they would live near the ship all 
the winter. If they were housed or treated differently 
from what they had been accustomed to, they would get 
sick and die. About 120 men would be sent out in the 
two ships, and with sixty dogs he thought they would 
be able, by dividing themselves into about a dozen 
parties, to cover 8000 or 10,000 miles of ground, and 
that would be doing a great deal. Temperature had very 
little to do with travelling. The moment there was suf- 
ficient light the travelling should commence. 

The importance of reaching in the ships a high lati- 
tude lies in the consideration that every ten miles made 
good in the ship towards the north is two days' sledge 
travelling saved. 

The campaigns of Polar exploration are of a nature to 
create habits of combined daring and caution among the 
seamen engaged. In these days, when seamanship is said 
to be declining, we shall teach at least a few of our sailors 
n the old school, in which Nelson used to declare he first 
learnt familiarity with the sea. 

Whether the Expedition will succeed in making the 
great discovery to which all eyes are turned, and in 
planting the union Jack at the earth's apex, where no 
flag has yet fluttered, remains to be seen, but all has been 
done that skill, money, and foresight can accomplish to 
make the expedition under -Captain Nares successful. 



TUB END. 
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Auerbach. With many Illustrations. 

A New Book by Auerbach. With 300 Illustrations. 

Household Tales and Fairy Stories. With 380 

Illustrations by J. D. Watson, Harrison Weir, and others. 

Christmas Carols. Set to Music. With Original 
Illustrations by the Brothers Dalziel. 



GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS' 
Seven-anlvSixpehny Books, continued. 

s. d. 

7 6 Bonnechose's France. A New Edition. 1872. 
The Language of Flowers. By the Rev. Robert 

Tyas. With 12 pages of Coloured Plates by Krokheim. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. With Plates by 
John Gilbert. Author's Complete Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges. 

Banyan's Pilgrim's Progress. With 100 Plates by 

J. D. Watson. 

Popular Natural Histery. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 

M.A. With Hundreds of Illustrations. 

National Nursery Rhymes. Set to Music by J. W. 

Elliott. With Original Illustrations, engraved by Dalziel 
Brothers. 

Naomi ; or, The Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. 
Webb. With Steel Plates. Post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. 

Dante's Divine Comedy. Translated by H. W. 
Longfellow, x vol., crown 8va, cloth. 

Hogg on the Microscope. With 500 Illustrations 

and 8 Coloured Plates- 

Andersen's Stories for the Household. 8vo, 

cloth, gilt edges, with 920 Illustrations. 

Robinson Crusoe. With no Plates by J. D. Wat- 
son. 

Sheridan Knowfes* Dramatic Works. 



In cloth, gilt edges, 6s. each. 

6 o Routledge's Every Boy's Annual for 1679. Edited 

/ by Edmund Routledge. With many Illustrations, and beauti- 

ful Coloured Plates. 

Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. By W. H. G. 

Kingston. With more than 100 Illustrations. 

The Adventures of Robinson Playfellow, a Young 

French Marine. With 24 Plates, and many Woodcuts. 

. Bab Ballads. By W. S. Gilbert. With Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 

Travelling About. By Lady Barker. With Six 

Plates and 5 Maps. 

Pepper's Boy's Play-book of Science. 400 Plates. 
D'Aulnoy's Fairy Tales. Translated by Planch^. 
Perrault's Fairy Tales* Translated by Planche, &c. 
Pepper's Play-book of Mines, Minerals, and 

Metals. With 300 Illustrations. Post 8vo, gilt. 



JUVENILE BOOKS. 



Six-Shilling Books, continmd. 

Motley's Rise of the Dutch Republic. Crown Svo, 6 o 

cloth, gilt 

An Illustrated Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A. 500 Illustration.*. 

The Playfellow. By Harriet Martixeau. With 

Coloured Plates. 

The English at the North Pole. By Jules Verne; 

129 Illustrations by Riou. 

The Field of Ice. By Jules Verne. 129 Illustra- 
tions by Riou. 

The Adventures of Johnny Ironsides. 115 Plates. 



ROUTLEDGE'S BRITISH POETS. 

Edited by Rev. R. A. Willmott. 

Illustrated by Biuret Fostes, Sir John Gilbert, &c. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Illustrated by 5 o 

CORBOULD. 

Kirke White. Illustrated by Birket Foster. 
Southey's Joan of Arc, and Minor Poems. 

Herbert. With Life and Notes by the Rev. R. A. 

Willmott. 

Longfellow's Complete Poetical Works. With 

Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 

Burns' Poetical Works. Illustrated by John 
Gilbert. 

Fairfax's Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. Illus- 
trated by CORBOULD. 

Crabbe. Illustrated by Birket Foster. 

Moore's Poems. Illustrated by Corbould, &c. 

Byron's Poems. Illustrated by Gilbert, Wolf, 
Foster, &c. 

Campbell's Poetical Works. Illustrated by W. 

Harvey. 
Lover's Poetical Works. With a Portrait. 
Rogers' Poetical Works. With a Portrait. 
Dryden's Poetical Works. With a Portrait, &c 
Mrs. Hemans' Poems. 
Lord Lytton's Poetical Works. 
Lord Lytton's Dramatic Works. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS' 



ROUTLEDCE'S FIVE-SHILLING JUVENILE BOOKS. 



sd. 

5 o 



In fcap. 8vo and post 8vo, gilt, Illustrated by Gilbert, 
Harvey, Foster, and Zwecker. 



Children of the New 

Forest. By Marryat. 
Lit tie Savage. By Marryat, 
History of British India. 
Lilian's Golden Hours. By 

Silver/en. 
Boy's Treasury of Sports 

and Pastimes. 
The Queens of Society. 
The Wits and Beaux of 

Society. 

Entertaining Knowledge. 
Pleasant Tales. 
Extraordinary Men and 

Women. 
Dora and her Papa. Author 

of" Lilian's Golden Hours. 1 * 
Great Battles of the British 

Army. 
The Prince of the House 

of David. 

The Pillar of Fire. 

The Throne of David. 

The Story of the Reforma- 
tion. By D *A ubigni. 

Popular Astronomy and 
Orbs of Heaven. 

Once upon a Time. By 

Charles Knight. 

J^^jHistoryof England. 

The Winborough Boys. 
By Rev. H. C. Adams. 

The Prairie Bird. By Hon. 
C. Murray. 

The Great Sieges of His- 
tory. With Coloured Plates. 

Cooper's Leatherstocking 
Talcs. 



Great Battles of the British 

Navy. WithColoured Plates. 
Memoirs of Great Com-* 

manders. With Coloured 

Plates. 
The Family Arabian 

Nights. Coloured Plates. 
The Adventures of Robin 

Hood. With'ColouredPlates. 
Holiday Stories. By Lady 

Barker. 
Half Hours with the Best 

Letter Writers. By C. 

Knight. 
Characteristics of Women. 

By Mrs. yameson. 
Memoirs of Celebrated 

Female Sovereigns. By Mrs. 

Jameson. 

What Men have said about 

Woman. 
British Heroes in Foreign 

Wars. By James Grant. 

With Coloured Plates. 
Don Quixote for Boys. 

With Coloured Plates by 

Kronheim. 

Wroxby College. By Rev. 

H. C. Adams. 
Boys. By Lady Barker. 
Sunday Evenings at Home 

By Rev.H.C. Adams ,M. A. 

First Series. 
— - Second Series. 
Memoirs of Celebrated 

Women. By G. P. R. James. 
Nine Little Goslings. 

By Susan Coolidge. With 

Illustrations. 
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JUVENILE BOOKS. 



ROUTLEDCE'S FIVE-SHILLING BOOKS 



s. d. 

Little Wide-Awake for 1876. By Mrs. Sale 5 o 

Barker. With 400 Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales. With Coloured Plates. 

Crown 8vo, gilt. 

Hans Andersen's Stories and Tales. 80 Illustra- 
tions, and Coloured Plates. 

Walter Crane's Picture Book. With 64 pages of 

Coloured Plates. Cloth, gilt edges. 

Country Life. Illustrated by Poetry, and 40 Pictures 
by Birket Foster. 

What the Moon Saw, and other Tales. By Hans C. 

Ande^kn.. With 80 Illustrations.and Coloured Plates. 

Chimes and Rhymes for Youthful Times. With 

Coloured Plates. (Uniform with " Schnick-Schnack.") 

Buds and Flowers. A Coloured Book for Children. 
(Uniform with " Schnick-Schnack.") Small 4to, cloth. 

Schnick-Schnack. Trifles for the Little Ones. With 
Coloured Plates. Small 4to, cloth. 

Buttercups and Daisies. A new Coloured Book for 
Children. (Uniform with " Schnick-Schnack.") Small 4to, cloth. 

Watts' Divine and Moral Songs. With 108 Wood- 
cuts engraved by Cooper. 
Original Poems for Infant Minds. By Jane and 

A. Taylor. With Original Illustrations by the Best Artists, en- 
graved by J. D. Cooper. 

Little Lays for Little Folk. Selected by J. G. 

Watts. With Original Illustrations by the best Irving Artists, 
engraved by J. D. Cooper. 4to, cloth, gilt edges. 

The Picture Book of Reptiles, Fishes, and In- 
sects. By the Rev J. G. Wood, M.A. With 250 Illustrations. 
4to, cloth. 

Birds. By the Rev. J. G. 

Wood, M.A. With 242 Illustrations. 4to, cloth. 

Mammalia. By the Rev. J. 



G. Wood, M.A. With 250 Illustrations. 4to, cloth. 

Happy Day Stories for the Young. By Dr. 

Dulcken. With full-page Plate* by A. B. Houghton. 




GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS 



JC» 



ROUTLEDGE'S FIVE-SHILLIMC BOOKS. 

In super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s. 



s. d. 

5 o 



Walter Cranes Picture Book. Containing 64 

pages of Pictures, designed by Walter Crane, viz. :— "Luckie- 
boy's Party," "The Old Courtier," "How Jessie was Lost" 
"The Fairy Ship," " Chattering. " "Annie and Jack in 
London,'' "Grammar in Rhyme, " ''The Multiplication Table 
in Verse." 

Walter Crane's New Toy Book. Containing 64 

Sages of Pictures, designed by Walter Crane, viz. :— " Cin- 
erella," "My Mother," "The Forty Thieves," "The Three 
Bears," "One, Two, Buckle my Shoe," "Puffy," "This Little 
Pig," " Noah's Ark A B C." 

Goody Two-Shoes Picture Book. Containing 

•' Goody Two-Shoes," " Beauty and the Beast," "ABC of 
Old Friends," and "The Frog Prince." With 24 pages of 
Coloured Plates from designs by Walter Crane. 

The Henny-Penny Picture Book. Containing 

" Henny-Penny," "Sleeping Beauty, " " Baby " and "The Pea- 
cock at Home. " With 24 pages of Coloured Plates. 

The Poll Parrot Picture Book. Containing 

" Tittums and Fido*" " Reynard the Fox," " Anne and her 
Mamma," and " The Cats' Tea Party." 

Rout I edge's Coloured ABC Book. Containing 

"The Alphabet of Fairy Tales," "The Farm Yard Alphabet," 
•* Alphabet of Flowers/ and " Tom Thumb's Alphabet." 

My Mother's Picture Book. Containing "My 

Mother." "The Dogs' Dinner Party," " Lhtle Dog Trusty," 
and " The White Cat. " Large 4to, cloth. 

The Red Riding-Hood Frcture Book. Containing 

"Red Riding Hood.* " Three Bears," "Three Kittens," and 
" Dash and tne Ducklings*" Large 4to, cloth. 

Our Nurse's Picture Book. Containing "Tom 

Thumb/' " Babes in the Wood," " Jack and the Beanstalk," and 
" Puss in Boot*." Large quarto, cloth. 

The Child s Picture Book of Domestic Animals. 

12 Large Plates, printed in Colours by Kronheim. Large 
oblong, cloth. 

The Child's Picture Book of Wild Animals. 

12 Large Plates, printed in Colours by Kronheim. Large oblong, 
cloth. 

Pictures from English History. 63 Coloured 

Plates bv Kronheim. Demy 4to, cloth. 



Fivb-Shilling Books, continued. 

t.d. 

Routledge's Scripture Gift Book. Containing' 'The 5 o 

Old Testament Alphabet." "The New Testnment Alphabet," 
"The History of Moses/ and "The History of Joseph/' Demy 
4to, cloth. 

Routledge's Picture Gift Book. Containing 

"Nursery Songs," "Alphabet of Trades," " Nursery Tales? 
and "This Little Kg." 

The Pet Lamb Picture Book. Containing " The 

Toy Primer," "The Pet Lamb," "The Fair One with Golden 
Locks," and "Jack the Giant Killer." 

The Robinson Crusoe Picture Book. Containing 

"Robinson Crusoe," "Cock Sparrow," " Queer Characters/' 
and "iEsop's Fables." 



ROUTLEDGE'S FOUR-AND-SIXPENNY JUVENILES. 

A New Series of yitvenile Works. 

All well Illustrated, and bound in an entirely New Binding, 
expressly designed for them. 

List op the Series. 



Life of Richelieu. By W. 

Robson. 
Monarchs of the Main. 

By Walter Thornbury. 
Roger Kyffyn's Ward. By 

W. H. C. Kingston. 
The Man o' War's Bell. 

By Lieut. C. R. Low. 
The Orville College Boys. 

By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Wonderful Inventions. By 

John Timbs. 
jEsop's Fables. With 

Plates by H. Weir. 
The Illustrated Girl's Own 

Treasury. 



The Boy's Own Country 

Book. By Miller. 
The Forest Ranger. By 
Major Campbell. 

Pleasures of Old Age. 
Tales upon Texts. By the 

Rev. If. C. Adams. 
Pictures from Nature. By 

Mary Howitt. 

Stephen Scudamore the 
Younger. By A; Locker. 

Hunting Grounds of the 
Old World. 

Watch the End. By 
Thomas Miller. 



46 



In Ccap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 4s. each. 

Ever/ Girl's Book. By Miss Lawkord. With many 4 o 

Illustrations. 

Every Little Boy's Book. By Edmund Routledge. 

With many Illustrations. 



GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS' 



ROUTLEDCE'S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

With Coloured Illustrations, gilt sides. 



s. d. 

3 6 Robinson Crusoe. 

Sandford and Merton. 

Evenings at Home. 

Swiss Family Robinson. 

Edgeworth's Popular 
Tales. 

— — — Moral Tales. 

— a Parent's As- 

sistant. 



Early Lessons. 
The Old Helmet. Uy the 
A uthorof u The Wide, Wide 
World:* 



The Wide, Wide World. 
Edgar Clifton. 

All the above Iiave Coloured Plates. 



The Lamplighter. 

Melbourne House. 

Queechy. 

Ellen Montgomery's Book- 
shelf. 

The Two Schoolgirls. 

The Pilgrim's Progress. 

Gulliver's Travels. 

Andersen's Fairy Tale3. 

The Arabian Nights. 

The Adventures of Robin 
Hood. 

Don Quixote for Boys. 

Captain Cook's Voyages. 



MAYNE REID'S JUVENILE BOOKS. 

In fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations. 



3 6 Bruin. 

The Boy Tar. 
The Desert Home. 
Odd People. 
Ran away to Sea. 
The Forest Exiles. 
The Young Yagers. 



The Young Voyageurs. 
The Plant Hunters. 
The Quadroon. 
The War Trail 
The Bush Boys. 
The Boy Hunters. 



ANNE BOWMAN'S JUVENILE BOCKS. 



3 6 



With Plates, fcap. 

The Boy Voyagers. 

The Castaways. 

The Young Nile Voyagers. 

The Boy Pilgrims. 

The Boy Foresters. 

Tom and the Crocodiles. 

Esperanza. 



8vo, cloth gilt. 

The Young Exiles. 

The Bear Hunters. 

The Kangaroo Hunters. 

Young Yachtsmen. 

Among the Tartar Tents. 

Clarissa. 

How to make the Best of It 



ROTJTLEDGE'S 



THREE-AHD-SIXPENHY JUVENILE BOOKS. 



With Eng 

Sketches and Anecdotes 
of Animal Life. By Rev. 
y. G. Wood. 

Grimm's Home Stories. 

Animal Traits and Charac- 
teristics. By Rev. y. G. 
Wood. 

My Feathered Friends. 

By Rev. y. G. Wood. 
Schoolboy Honour. By 

Rev. H. C. Adams. 
Red Eric. By K. M. Bal- 

lantyne. 

Louis' School-Days. 
Wild Man of the West 

By BalUintyne. 
Dash wood Priory. By E. 

y. May. 

Freaks on the Fells. By 
R. M. Ballantyne. 

Lamb's Tales from Shak- 

spearc. 
Lalderscourt ; or, Holiday 

Tales By Rev. H.C.Adams. 
Rob Roy. By James Grant. 
Johnny Jordan. By Mrs. 

Eiloart. 

Ernie Elton, at Home and 

at School. 
Lost Among the Wild Men. 
Percy's Tales of the Kings 

of England. 
Boys of Beechwood. By 

Mrs. E hart. 
Papa's Wise Dogs. 

Digby Heathcote. By 
Kingston. 

Hawthorne's Wonder 

Book. 
Will Adams. By Dalton. 
Little Ladders to Learning. 

zst series. 

Ditto. 2nd series. 



ravings, cloth gilt. 

White's Selborne. 200 \ 6 
Cuts. ° 

Boyhood of Great Men. 

Footprints of Famous 

Men. By y. G. Edgar. 
Rev. J. G. Wood's Boy's 

Own Natural History Book. 
Tales of Charlton School. 

By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 
Our Domestic Pets. By 

Rev. y. G. Wood. 
History for Boys. By 

y. G. Edgar. 
Saxelford. By E.J. May. 
Old Tales for the Young. 
Harry Hope's Holiday. 
Boy Life Among the 

Indians. 
Old Saws new Set. By 

the AutJior of u A Trap to 

Catch a Sunbeam." 
Hollowdell Grange. 
Mayhew's Wonders of 

Science. 

■ ; Peasant • Boy 

Philosopher. 

Barford Bridge; By the 

Rev. H. C. Adams. 
The White Brunswickers. 

By Rev. H. C. Adams. 
A Boy's Adventures in the 
Wilds of Australia. By W. 
Howitt. 

Tales of Walter's School 
Days. By Rev. H. C. 
Adams. 

The Path She Chose. By 
F. M. s. 

The Gates Ajar. 

A Country Life. By W. 

Howitt. 
Stories for Sundays. By 

Rev. H. C. Adams. 



GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS' 



s. 
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Three-and- Sixpenny Juvenile Books, continued. 



6 The Child's Country Book. 
By T. Miller. Coloured 
Plates. 

The ChQd's Story Book. 

By T. Miller. Coloured 

Plates. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
Tom Dunstone's Troubles. 

By Mrs. Eiloart. 

The Young Marooners. 

Influence. By the Author 
of "A Traf to Catch a Sun- 
beam." 

Jack of the Mill. By IV. 

Howitt. 
Dick Rodney. By James 

Grant. 
Jack Manly. By James 

Grant. 



Sybil's Friend. By 
Florence Marryat. 

Life in the Red Brigade. 
By R. M. Ballantyne. 

Edgar Clifton. 

Stepping Heavenward, 
and Aunt Jane's Hero. 

Valentin. By Henry 
Kingsley. 

With a Stout Heart By 
Mrs. Sale Barker. 

Opening a Chestnut Burr. 
By the Rev. C. P. Roe. 

What Might Have been 
Expected. 

Tales of Nethercourt. By 
Rev. If. C. Adams. 



THE GOLDEN RULE LIBRARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

In cloth gilt, post 8vo, with full-page Illustrations, 
price 38. 6d. each. 



3 6 The Four Sisters. 
The Golden Rule. 
Lil lies lea. 
The Village IdoL 
The Doctor's Ward. 
Through Life and for Life. 
Tell Mamma. 
Little Women. 



Heroines of History. 

Heroines of Domestic 

Life. 
What Can She Do? 
Barriers Burned Away. 
The Girls' Birthday Book. 
Blanche and Beryl. 
Miss Roberts' Fortune. 



In post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

THE FOUQUE FAIRY LIBRARY. 

A Collection of De la Mottb Fouqu£'s most Popular Fairy Tales 
Illustrated by Tenniel, Sklous, and others. 

3 6 The Four Seasons. 1 The Magic Ring. 

Romantic Fiction. Other Vols, to follow. 



JUYEXILE BOOKS. 13 

MOTUWfS ALUM 8BBES. 



la doth gilt, price js. 6d-, hmntifnly priated o» toted payer, j. *. 

Otto 8peckter*s Fables. With 100 Coloured Plates. 3 6 

A New Edition, jto, doth, g£k edges. 

Routledge's 8unday Album for Children. With 

80 Plates by J. D. Watsox, Sir Joks Gilssst, and others. 

The Boys' and Girls' Illustrated Gift Book. With 

many Illustratiafts by McCobvexx, Wm, and others. 

The Child's Picture Fable Book. With 60 Plates 

by Harrison Weir. 

The Coloured Album for Children. With 72 Pages 

of Coloured Plates. 

The Picture Book of the 8agacity of Animals. 

With 60 Plates by Harrison Weir. 

For a Good Child. Containing " The Alphabet of 
Trades," " The Cats' Tea-Party," and ? * Cinderella." With 18 
Pages of Coloured Plates. 

Routledge's Picture Book. Containing " The Farm 
Yard Alphabet, 1 " " The Alphabet of Flowers," and " The Pretty 
Name Alphabet." With 18 Pages of Coloured Plates. 

A Present for My Darling. Containing "This 

Little Pig went to Market," "Nursery Tales," and "Tom 
Thumb's Alphabet." With 18 Pages of Coloured Plates. 

The Good Child's Album. Containing "Red 

Riding- Hood," "Mother Hubbard and Cock Robin," and "The 
Three Kittens." With 18 Pages of Coloured Plates. 

Nursery Rhymes. With Plates by H. S. Marks. 
Nursery Songs. With Plates by H. S. Marks. 
The Child's Coloured Gift-Book. With 72 

Coloured Plates. 

The Child's Coloured Scripture Book. With 72 

Coloured Plates. 

.The Nursery Album. 72 Pages of Coloured Plates. 

The Golden Harp Album. With 400 Illustrations. 

Happy Child Life. With 24 Pages of Coloured Plates. j 

Album for Children. With 180 page Plates by 
Mill a is, Sir John Gilbert, and others. Imp. x6mo, doth. 

Popular Nursery Tales. With ^Illustrations by 

J. D. Watson and others. Imp. i6mo, cloth. 

Child's Picture 8tory Book. With 180 Plates, 

Imp. i6mo, cloth. 
A Picture 8tory Book. Containing "King Nut- 
cracker/' and other Tales. 300 Illustrations. Imp. iomo, doth. 

The Book of Trades. By Thomas Archuu 






14 GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS' 

*. d. 

3 6 Mixing in 8ociety. A Complete Manual of Manners. 

The Children's Bible Book. With ioo Illustrations, 
engraved by Dalziel. 

A Handy History of England for the Young. 

With z3o Illustrations, engraved By Dalzibl. 

Qrisef s Grotesques. With Rhymes by Tom Hood. 

Fancy boards. 

The Children's Poetry Book. With 16 Coloured 

Plates. Square, cloth. 

Out of the Heart : Spoken to the Little Ones. By 

Hans Andersen. With io Coloured Plates. Cloth. 

The Nursery Picture Book. With 630 Illustrations. 

Folio, boards. 



ROUTLEDGE'S COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS. 

In super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 38. 6d. each, or mounted 

on Linen, 59. each. 

Third Series, containing 



Happy Days of Childhood. 
Sing a Song of Sixpence. 
ThU is not k»pt on Linen. 



Hop o' My Thumb. 
Gaping, Wide-Mouthed, 
Waddling Frog. 



Animals and Birds, containing 



Wild Animals. 
Parrots. 



British Animals. 
Singing Birds. 



Book of Alphabets, containing 



The Railroad Alphabet. 
The Good Boys' and Girls' 
Alphabet. 

King Luckieboy's Picture Book, containing 



The Sea-Side Alphabet. 
The Farm-Yard Alphabet 



King Luckieboy's Party. 
This Little Pig went to 
Market. 



The Old Courtier. 
Picture Book of Horses. 



Our Pets' Picture Book, containing 



The History of Our Pets. 
Nursery Rhymes. 



Aladdin. 

Noah's Ark ABC. 



The Marquis of Carabas' Picture Book, with Designs 
by Walter Crane, containing 



Puss in Boots. 
The Absurd ABC. 



Old Mother Hubbard. 
Valentine and Orson. 




GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS' 



CATALOGUE OF 



A THOUSAND 

JUVENILE BOOKS 

Reward and Gift Books 



AND 



CHILDREN'S PICTUHE BOOKS. 



*< 



No firm surpasses Messrs. .Rootledge, in Sixpenny and Sniffing 
Picture Story-Books. Could not be better drawn, printed, or oqlomed, 
if they cost twenty shillings, instead of twelve pence."— Stefutent, 
December 23, 1870. 



LONDON : THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 
New York : 416, Brooms Street. 




August, .4870. 



» 



GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS' 



Standard Libkary, continued. 



Rout] edge's Pronouncing 
Dictionary. 

The Family Doctor. 

Ten Thousand Wonderful 



Bartlett's Familiar Qnola- 



Pope's Homer's Iliad and 

Odyssey. 
Book of Modem Anec- 
dotes. Ena-list, Irish, Scotch. 

Book of P ro verb s , Phrases, 
Quotations, and Mottoes. 

The Book of Modern 
Anecdotes— Theatrical, L«- 



TneBook 



s Book of Table Talk. 
_/ W. C. XutstU. 
Junius. (Woodfall's edi- 

Froissart's Chronicles. 
Charles Lamb's Works. 

(Centenary edition.) 



ROUTLEDGE'S THREE-SHILLING JUVENILES. 

nxiK&Sossofff-amn 
ited, and well, bound ina 



3 o Does and their Ways. By 
miliamt. 
The Holiday Camp. By 

St. John Ctrttt. 
Helen Mordaunt. By the 
Author of " NaemL" 

Romance of Adventure. 
Play Hours and Half 

Holidays. By Rev. T. C. 

Atkimon. 
Walks and Talks of Two 

Schoolboys. - - 

The Island Home. 
Hildred the Daughter. 
Hardy and Hunter. 
Fred and the Gorillas. By 

Frank Wildman's Adven- 



Wild Sports in the Far 

Guizot's Moral Tales. 

Voyage and Venture. 
The Young Whaler. By 

Great Cities of the Middle 

Ages. 
Dawnings of Genius. 
Celebrated Children. 
Seven Wonders of the 

World. 

Faery Gold. By Henry 

The Travels of Rolando. 
Great Cities of the Ancient 

World. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin for 

y Mrs. Sale 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS' 

REWARD & PRESENTATION B00K8. 



■♦oe- 



In 4to, price im. 64. tl ,/ 

Naomi ; or, The Last Days of Jerusalem, By Mrs, 13 6 

Wkbb. With Steel Plates. 

The Prince of the House of David. With 60 

Illustrations. 

In 8ro, price ioo. 64, 

Discoveries and Inventions of the Nineteenth 10 6 

Century. By Robert RoutledgC, B.8c„ P.CS,, Assistant 
Examiner in Chemistry and Natural Philosophy to the Uftfver shy 
of London, and J. H. Pettes, late of the Polytechnic, With 
numerous Illustrations. 

The Young Lady's Book. By the Author 0/ " A 

Trap to Catch a SunDeam." An entirely New Book of OectffNV 
tions, Games, and Amusemen ts for Yotmf Ladies, With p* 
Illustrations and Coloured Plates. 

The Adventures of Oaptaln Hatteras. By Jules 

Verne. 1. The Evcusm at the Noetm Pols, t , The 
Field of Ice. mo Illustrations by Riot/* 

The Sunlight of 8ong. With Original Msffe by 

Barnby, Arthur Sullivak, and other eminent Hring 0>ev 
posers. Original Illustrations by the most eminent Artists, 
engraved by Dalziel Brothers. 

In small 4to, cloth gilt, price So, 6d,; gilt edges, 00, 64, 
Every Boy's Book. A New Edition, Edited by S 6 

Edmund Routledge. A Complete Cyclopssdia of Sport and 
j Recreation. With 100 Illustrations and 9 Coloured Plates. 

In 4*o, and royal 8ro, doth gilt and gilt edges, price 7s, 64, each. 
Illustrated by the best Artists. 

j" Grimm's Household 8tories. With 220 Plates. 7 6 
' Homes and Haunts of the British Poets. By 

j William Howitt. With many Illustrations. 

j' Little Barefoot. A Domestic Tale. By Beethold 
Auexbach. With many Illustrations, 

A New Book by kwrbzch. With 300 Illostratioas. 

Household Tales and Fairy Stories. With 580 

Illustrations by J. D. Watsov, Harejsom Weir, and others. 

Ohristmas Carols. Set to Mask. With Orimsl 
IIliistiationsbytheBrotheiaDALxnL. 

I I - Bit I ■ I ■■■! 
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t.d. 
2 6 



Half- Crown Juveniles, continued. 



EllenMontgomery's Book- 
shelf. With Coloured Illus- 
trations. 

The Two School Girls. 
With Coloured Illustrations. 

Melbourne House. By 
Mitt Wetherell. 

The Medwins of Wyke- 
ham. By the Author of 
" Marian:' 

The Young Artists. 

The Boy Cavalier. By 

the Rev. H. C. Adams. 
Lamb's Tales. 
Stories of Old Daniel. 
Extraordinary Men. 
Life of Napoleon 
Popular Astronomy. 
The Orbs of Heaven. 



The Gayworthys. By the 

Author o/ u Faith Gartney." 
Andersen's Fairy Tales. 
The Arabian Nights. 
Grimm's Home Stories. 
The Arctic Regions. By 

P. L. Simmondt. 
Stepping Heavenward, and 

Aunt Jane's Hero. 
Footprints on Life's Path- 
way. 
Sceptres and Crowns, and 

the Flag of Truce. 
Captain Cook's Voyages. 

Coloured Plates. 
Don Quixote for Boys. 

Coloured Plates. 
Adventures of Robin Hood. 

Coloured Plates. 



ROUTIEOCFS HALF-CROWN WIDE-WORLD SERIES. 



In small post, 8vo, doth gilt, well Illustrated. 



1*6 The Wide, Wide World. 

The Lamplighter. 

The Old Helmet 

Queechy. 

EUenMontgomery's Book- 
shelf. 



The Two School Girls. 
Melbourne House. 
Glen Luna; or, Speculation. 
Mabel Vaughan. 
Patience Strong. 



Mott of the above are by Mitt Wetktrtll. 



\ 
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ROUTLEDCE'S BOOKS FOR YOOHG READERS. 



Illustrated by Absolon, Gilbert, Harrison Weir, &c, 
square royal, gilt, as. each. 

s. d. 

The Story of a Nutcracker 2 o 
With 234 Pictures. 



Amusing Tales for Young 

People. By Mrs. Myrtle. 

The Broken Pitcher, and 

other Stories. 
The Little Lychetts. By 

the Author 0/ " Olive," 6>c. 
Historical Tales. 
The Great Wonders of the 

World. 
My First Picture Book, 36 

pages of Coloured Plates. 

x6mo, cloth. 
A Visit to the Zoological 

Gardens. 
Aunt Bessie's Picture 

Book. With 96 Pages of 

Plates. 
Little Lily's Picture Book. 

With 96 Pages of Plates. 



Old Mother Hubbard's 
Picture Book. 36 pages of 
Coloured Plates. 

Cock Robin's Picture 
Book, with 36 pages of 
Coloured Plates. 

Aunt Mary's Sunday Pic- 
ture Book. 

Sunday Reading for Good 
Children. 

The Punch and Tudy Pic- 
ture Book, with 36 pages 
of Coloured Plates. 

Pussy's Picture Book, 36 
pages of ditto. 

Birdie's Picture Book, 
with 36 pages of Coloured 
Plates. 



TWO-SHILLING GIFT-BOOKS. 

With Illustrations, strongly bound in cloth. 



Juvenile Tales for all Sea- 

sons. 
Evenings at Donaldson 

Manor. 
Grace and Isabel. By 

M'lntoth. 
Gertrude and Eulalie. 
Robert and Harold. 
Robinson the Younger. 
Amy Carlton. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Laura Temple. 
Harry and his Homes. 
Our Native Land. 
The Solitary Hunter. 
Bundle of Sticks. 
Hester and I ; or, Beware 

of Worldliness. By Mrs. 

Manners. 



The Cherry Stones. 

Rev. H. C. Adams. 
The First of June. 

Rev. H. C. Adams. 
Rosa : A Story for Girls. 
May Dundas; or, The 

Force of Example. By Mrs. 

Geldari. 
Glimpses of Our Island 

Home. By Mrs. Geldari. 
The Indian Boy. By Rev. 

H. C. Adams. 
Ernie Elton at Home. 
The Standard Poetry 

Book for Schools. 
Try and Trust. By. Author 

of "Arthur M or land" 

Swiss Family Robinson. 
Evenings at Home. 



By 2 o 
By 
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By 



Two-Shilling Gift-Books, continued. 

s. a\ 

2 o Ernie Elton at School. i 

John Hartley. 

Jack of all Trades. 
Miller. 

The Wonder Book. 

Tanglewood Tales. 

Archie Blake. 

Inez and Emmeline. 

The Orphan of Waterloo. 

Maum Guinea. 
j Todd's Lectures to Chil- 

i dren. 

| Marooner's Island. 

1 The Mayflower. By 

Mrs. Stiver. 

Anecdotes of Dogs. 

Mr. Rutherford's Chil- 

dren. 
The Play-Day Book. By 

Fanny Fern. Coloured 

Plates. 
Emma. By Jane Austen. 
Mansfield Park. By Jane 

Austen. 

Xorthanger Abbey. By 

yane Austen. 
Village Sketches. By the 

Rev. C.T. Whitehead. 
Spider Spinnings. 
Stories for Sundays. -By 
the Rev. H. C. Adams. 
ist Series. 
— ■ — and Scries. 



Adventures among the In- 
dians. 

Cousin Aleck. 

The Doctor's Birthday. By 
the Rev. H. C. Adams. 

Walter's Friend. By the 
Rev. H. C. Adams. 

Sweet Violets. By the 
Author of" A Traf to Catch 
a Sunbeam.** 

Ragged Robin, and other 
Tales. By the Author tf " A 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam:' 

The School Friends. By 

IV. H. G. Kingston. 
Sunday Evenings at Home. 

By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 

ist series. 
: 2nd series. 

Wild Rose. Bythe^«M*r 
of" A Trap to Catch a Sun- 
beam." 

Snowdrop. By the Author 
of "A Trap to Catch a Star 
beam. 

The Ocean Child. By Mrs. 

Myrtle. 

Gulliver's Travels, with 

Coloured Plates. 
The Lost Rifle. By the 

Rev. H. C. Adams. 
Watts' Divine and Moral 

Songs. 6o Cuts. 
Captain Cook's Voyages. 

With Coloured Frontispiece. 



ROUTIEDCFS EJCHTEENPEHHY JUVENILES. 

In square i6mo, doth, with Illustrations by Gilbert, Absolon, &c 



I 6 Peasant and Prince. By 

Harriet Marttneau. 

Crofton Boys. By ditto. 
Feats on the Fiord. By do. 
Settlers at Home. By ditto. 
Holiday Rambles ; or, The 
School Vacation. 



Emilie the Peacemaker. 

By Mrs. Geldart. 
Truth is Everything. Br 

Mrs. Geldart. 

Rainbows in Springtide. 
Christmas Holidays. By 
i Miss Jane StrichtnmL 
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ElGHTEENPENNY JUVENILES, continued, 

s. d. 
Rose and Kate ; or, The I 6 



Little Drummer : A Tale 

of the Russian War. 
Frank. By Maria Edge- 

worth, 
Rosamond. By Maria 

Edgeworth. 
Harry and Lucy, Little 

Doe Trusty, The Cherry 

Orchard, &c. 
A Hero ; or, Philip's Book. 

By the Author of •« John. 

Halifax." 
Story of an Apple. By 

Lady Campbell. 

The Cabin by the Wayside. 
Memoirs of a Doll. By 

Mrs. Bisset. 
Black Princess. 

Laura and Ellen ; or, Time 
Works Wonders. 

Emigrant's Lost Son. By 
G. H. Hail. 

Runaways (The) and the 

Gipsies. 
Daddy Dacre's School. By 

Mrs. Hall. 
British Wolf Hunters. By 

Thomas Miller. 
Bow of Faith (The) ; or, 

Old Testament Lessons'. By 

Maria Wright. 
Anchor of Hope ; or, New 

Testament Lessons. *^ By 

Maria Wright. 
Mrs. Loudon's Young 

Naturalist. 
Think Before you Act 

Stories for Heedless Children. 
Annie Maitland ; or, The 

Lesson of Life. By D. Rich- 
mond. 

Lucy Elton ; or, Home and 
School. By the Author of 
"The Twins.*' 

Daily Thoughts for Chil- 
dren. By Mrs. Geldart. 

Holidays at Limewood. 



Little Howards. 

Aunt Emma. By the Au- 
thor of " Rose and Kate. " 

The Island of the Rain- 
bow. By. Mr. Newton Cross- 
land. 

Max Frere ; or, Return 
Good for Evil. 

The Child's First Book of 
Natural History. YlyA.L. 
Bond. 

Florence the Orphan. 

The Castle and 'Cottage. 

By P erring. 
Fabulous Histories. By 

Mrs. Trimmer. 

Mrs. Barbauld's Lessons. 

Traditions of Palestine. 
By Martineau. 

On the Sea. By Miss 
Campbell. 

Games and Sports. 

The Young Angler. 

Athletic Sports. 

Games of Skill. 

Scientific Amusements. 

Miriam and Rosette. 

The Picture Book of Ani- 
mals and Birds. 

Boy Life on the Water. 

Original Poems. Com- 
plete. By A. and J. Taylor. 

Home and Foreign Birds. 
150 Plates. 

Wild and Domestic Ani- 
mals. 150 Plates. 

How Paul Arnold Made 
His Fortune. 

The Billow and the Rock. 
By Miss Martineau. 

A Year at School. By 
Tom Brown. 

iEsop's Fables. With 50 
Plates. 

Honour and Glory. 
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THE SHILLMC ONE-SYLLABLE SEHES. 

s. d. Square iotao, doth, 

I o The Book of One Syllable. The Sunday Book of 

Coloured Plates. One Syllable. 

The New Book of One ' Susy's Teachers. By the 

Syllable. Coloured Plates. Anthm-ef** S Ufpimg Heaven- 

Little Helps for Little • wnt-" 

Readers. Coloured Plates. , Susy's Servants. By ditto. 



Price i». 

Youens* Ball-Room Guide. With Rules and Music. 

Cloth, gilt edges. 

The Nursery Library. 12 Books in a Packet 
Routiedge's British Reading-Book. Plate on every 

page, demy 8*0, doth. 

Routiedge's British Spelling-Book. DemySvo, 

doth. 300 Plates. 

Routiedge's Comic Reciter. Fcap. 8vo, boards. 

— — — Popular Reciter. Fcap. 8vo, boards. 

Temperance Reciter. 

Ready-Made Speeches. Fcap. 8vo, boards. 

The Illustrated Language of Rowers. By Mrs. 
Bucks. 

THE MASTER JACK SERIES. 

In small 4to, dotb, each with 48 pages of Plates, is. each. 

I o Master Jack. • Nursery Rhymes. 

The Tiger Lily. 
The Lent Jewels. 
Bible Stories. 
My Best Frock. 
Prince Hempseed. 

With Coloured Plates, fancy boards. 

I o My A B C Book. I The Farmyard ABC. 

Nursery Rhymes and ! TheChild's Book of Trades. 

Songs- i Animals and Birds. 

Old Testament ABC. The Tftree Envious Men. 

Little Stories for Good The Two Neighbours. 

Children. — — - 

The History of Moses. 
— Joseph. 



Mamma's Return. 
Nellie and Bertha. 
The Cousins. 
Dame 'Mitchell and her 
Cat. * 



For Want of a Nail. 
The Canary Bird. 
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ROUTLEDGE'S ONE-SHILLING JUVENILES. 



t8mo, price is., well printed, with Illustrations. 



Grace Greenwood's Stories 

for her Nephews and Nieces. 

Helen's Fault. By the 
Author of "Adelaide Lind- 
say." 

The Cousins. By Miss 

M * Intosh. 
Ben Howard ; or, Truth 

and Honesty. By C. Adams. 
Bessie and Tom : A Book 

for Boys and Girls. 
Beechnut : A Franconian 

Story. By Jacob Abbott. 
Wallace : A Franconian 

Story. By Jacob Abbott. 
Madeline. By Jacob Abbott. 
MaryErskine. By Jacob 

Abbott. 
Mary Bell. By Jacob Ab- 
bott. 
Visit to my Birth-place. By 

Miss Bunbury. 
Carl Krinken ; or, The 

Christmas Stocking. By Miss 

Wetherell. 
Mr. Rutherford's Children. 

By Miss Wetherell. 
Mr. Rutherford's Children. 

andseries. By Miss Wetherell. 
Emily Herbert. By Miss 

M* Intosh. 
Rose and Lillie Stanhope. 

By Miss M % Intosh. 
Casper. By Miss Wetherell. 
The Brave Boy ; or, Chris- 
tian Heroism. 
Magdalene and Raphael. 
The Story of a Mouse. By 

Mrs. Perring. 
Our Charlie. By Mrs. 

Stowe. 
Uncle Frank's Home 

Stories. 



*. d. 
Village School-feast. By I o 

Mrs. Perring. 
Nelly, the Gipsy Girl. 
The Birthday Visit. By 

Miss Wetherell 

Stories for Week Days and 

Sundays. 

Maggie and Emma. By 

Jlliss M'Intosh. 
Charlie and Georgie ; or, 

The Children at Gibraltar. 
Story of a Penny. By Mrs. 

Perring. 
Aunt Maddy's Diamonds. 

By Harriet Myrtle. 

Two School Girli. By 

Miss Wetherell. 
The Widow and her 

Daughter. By Miss Wethe* 

rell. 

Gertrude and her Bible. By 

Miss Wetherell. 

The Rose in the Desert. 

By Miss Wetherell. 
The Little Black Hen. By 

Miss Wetherell. 
Martha and Rachael. 

By Miss Wetherell. 
The Carpenter's Daughter. 

By Miss Wetherell. 
The Story of a Cat. 

By Mrs. Perring. 
Easy Poetry for Children ■ 

With a Coloured Frontispiece 

and Vignette. 

The Basket of Flowers. 

With a Coloured Frontispiece 

and Vignette. 
The Story of a Dog. 

By Mrs. Perring. 
Asngrove Farm. By Mrs. 

Myrtle. 

Aunt Margaret's Visit. 



GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS 



One. Shilling Juveniles, coiuinued. 
i. 

3 The Angel of the Iceberg. 

By the Rev. 7oi„, T.:f,f.' 

Todd's Lectures for Chi I. 



Little Poems for Little 

Readers. 
Minnie's Legacy. 
Kitty's Victory. 
Eliseand her Rabbits. 
Happy Charlie. 
Annie Price. 
The Little Oxleys. By 

Mrs. w. De^-y /:,„■>,„,. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, for 

Children. 

Keeper's Travelsin Search 

Richmond's Annals of the 

Child's Illustrated Poetry 

Book. 
Blanche and Agnes. 
The Lost Chamois Hunter. 
The Gates Ajar. 
Mrs. Sedgwick's Pleasant 



Our Poo? Neighbours. 
Tales in Short Words. 
Walts' Songs. 
■Esop's Fables. 
Language and Poetry of 

Stuyvesant. 
Susan Gray. 
Rhymes for the Nursery. 

Hy Anne and June T.iy!«r. 
The Babes in the Haskei. 
Three Sisters. By 



1 Ellis. By Mrs. 



.V.v. Per. 



Mar 

A Kiss for a Blow. 

Robert Dawson. 

The Sacred Harp : A 

Book of Sunday Poetry. 
Original Poems. (Complete 

Lily's Home. By Mrs. Sale 

Ellen and Frank. By 

Aunt Effie's Rhymes. With 



CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 



Ely Notes on Conjuring. 
A Shilling's-worth of Fun. 
Sensational Dramas. By 

Family Theatricals. 



By 



Acting Charades. 

Amie Bowman. 

Pippins and Pies. By 

St irii»j; Coyne. 
Shilling Manual of Modem 

Flays""'' Children. By 
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THE HANS ANDERSEN LIBRARY. 

Fcap. 8vo, gilt, is. each. 



The Red Shoes. 
The Silver Shilling. 
The Little Match-Girl. 
The Darning Needle. 
The Tinder Box. 
The Goloshes of Fortune. 
The Marsh King's 

Daughter. 
The Wild Swans. 
Everything in its Right 

Place. 



Under the Willow Tree. 
The Old Church Bell. 
The Ice Maiden. 
The Will o' the Wisp. 
Poultry Meg's Family. 
Put off is Not Done with. 
The Snow Man. 
In Sweden. 
The Snow Queen. 
Hardy Tin Soldier. 



s. d. 
I O 



Each Volume contains a variety of Tales, a Frontispiece in 
colours, and an average of 16 other Pictures, engraved by the 
Brothers Dalzibl. 



ROUTLEDGE'S NINEPENNY JUVENILES. 

With Coloured Plates, i8mo, cloth, gilt. 



Ally and her Schoolfellow. 
Loyal Charlie Bentham. 
Simple Stories for Children 
A Child's First Book. 
Story of Henrietta. 
Stories from English 

History. 
Life of Robinson Crusoe. 
Little Paul and the Moss 

Wreaths. [Songs. 

Watts' Divine and Moral 
Cobwebs to Catch Flies. 



Barbauld's Hymns in Prose, o 9 

Prince Arthur. 

A Winter's Wreath. 

Twelve Links. 

Easy Talks. 

Susan and the Doll. 

Juvenile Tales. 

Six Short Stories. 

The Captive Skylark. 

Taylor's Original Poems. 

zst Series. 
— — — and Series. 



ROUTLEDGE'S MINIATURE LIBRARY. 

In 64100, 6d. each, cloth gilt, with Coloured Frontispiece. 



Language of Flowers. 
Etiquette for Gentlemen. 
Etiquette of Courtship and 

Matrimony. 
Etiquette for Ladies. 



Ball Room Manual. 
Handbook of Carving. 
Toasts and Sentiments. 
How to Dress well. 
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ROUTLEDCE'S SIXPENNY STORY BOOKS. 



Royal 32010, with Ilustrations. 
These are also kept in Paper Covers, price +d. each. 

Egerton Roscoe. 

Flora Mortimer. 



t. d. 

o 6 History of My Pets. 
Hubert Lee. 
Ellen Leslie. 
•Jessie Graham. 
Florence Arnott 
Blind Alice. 

Grace and Clara, [hood. 
Recollections of MyChild- 
Lazy Lawrence, and the 

White Pigeon. 
The Barring Out. 
The Orphans and Old Poz. 
The Mimic 
The Purple Jar, and 

other Tales. 
The Birthday Present, 

and the Basket Woman. 
Simple Susan. 
The Little Merchants. 
Tale of the Universe. 
Kate Campbell. 
Basket of Flowers 
Babes in the Basket 
The Jewish Twins. 
Children on the Plains. 
Little Henry and his 

Bearer. 
Learning better than 

Houses and Lands. 
Maud's First Visit to her 

Aunt. 
Easy Poems. Plain edges. 
The Boy Captive. By 

Peter Parley. 
Stories of Child Life. 
The Dairyman's Daughter 
Arthur's Tales for the 

Young. 

Hawthorne's Gentle Boy. 
Pleasant and Profitable. 
Parley's Poetry and Prose. 
Book about Boys. [Boys. 
Arthur's Stories for Little 



Charles Hamilton. 

Story of a Drop of Water. 

The False Key. 

The Bracelets. 

Waste Not, Want Not. 

Tariton ; or, Forgive and 

Forget 
The Young Cottager. 
Parley's Thomas Titmouse. 
Arthur's Christmas Story. 
The Lost Lamb. 
Arthur's Organ Boy. 
Margaret Jones. 
The Two School Girls. 
Widow and her Daughter. 
The Rose in the Desert. 
The Little Black Hen. 
Martha and Rachel. 
The Carpenter's Daughter. 
The Prince in Disguise. 
Gertrude and her Bible. 

The Contrast. By Miss 
Edgeworth. 

The Grateful Negro. By 

Miss Edgeworth. 
Jane Hudson. 
Lina and her Cousins. 
Bright-Eyed Bessie. 
The Last Penny. 
A Kiss for a Blow. 
The Gates Ajar. Plain edges 
Sunday School Reader. 
Robert Dawson. 
Hearty Staves. [Wealth. 
Contentment better than 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Patient Working no Loss. 
No such Word as Fail. 
Edward Howard. TGirls. 
Arthur's Stories for Little 
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ROUTLEDCE'S THREEPENNY JUVENILES. 



Fcap. 8vo, with Coloured Plates, 3d.; or bound in doth, 6d. 



.Sweet Violets. 

White Daisy. 

Only a Primrose. 

Forget Me Not. 

The School Friends. 

The Brothers. 

Alone on an Island. 

The Ivory Traders. 

Columbine. 

Old Speedwell. 

The Deadly Nightshade. 

The Iris. 

May. 

Ragged Robin. 

Jessie and Hessie. 

An Artist's Holiday. 

Treasure Trove. 

Poor Pearl. 

Nelly. 

Naomi. 

The White Rosebud. 

Turn of the Tide. 

Jolly Miller. 






Raynham's Curse. 
Bye and Bye. 
Thorns and Roses. 
Wild Rose and Poppies. 
Tulip and Holly. 
Orange Blossoms and 

Eglantine. 
Heart'sease and Lily of 

the Valley. 
Snowdrop, and other 

Tales. 
Broom, and other Tales. 
Blue Bell, and other 

Tales. 

Traveller's Joy, and 

other Tales. 
Sunday Evenings at 

Home, xst Evening. 
' and Evening. 

3rd Evening. 

— — - 4th Evening. 
' 5th Evening. 
^— ^— 6th Evening. 
— — — 7th Evening. 
8th Evening. 
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9th Evening. 
10th Evening. 



ROUTLEDCE'S FOURPENNY JUVENILES. 

For List, see Sixpenny Juveniles, on page 26. 



LITTLE LADDERS TO LEARNING. 

Each Illustrated with 225 Woodcuts by John Gilbert, Harrison 
Weir, and others. Crown 8vo, sewed, in fancy covers, 6d. each. 



Things In-doors. 
What we Eat and Drink. 
Animals and their Uses. 
Birds and Birds' Nests. 
Fishes, Butterflies, and 

Frogs. 
Trees, Shrubs, and 

Flowers. 



City Scenes. 
Rural Scenes. 
Country Employments. 
How Things are made. 
Soldiers and Sailors. 
Science and Art. 
Geography and Costume. 
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Sixpenny Toy-Books— continued. 



t.d. 



* Greedy Jem and his Little 

Brothers. 

The Farm Yard Alpha- 
bet. 

Hop o' my Tlajmb. 

Beauty and the Beast 

Mother Hubbard. 

* Happy Daysof Childhood. 
Little Dog Trusty. 

The Cars* Tea Party. 
Wild Animals. 
British Animals. 
•The Frog who would- a* 
Wooingfco. . « 

* The Faithless Parrot 
•The Farm Yard. 



Old Dame Trot 
Sing a Song of Sixpence. 
The Waddling Frog. 
The Old Courtier. 
Multiplication Table. 
Chattering Jack. 
King Cole. 
Prince Long Nose. 



• Mary's New Doll. 

• When the Cat's Away. 

• Naughty Puppy. 
•Children's Favourites. 
Little Minnie's Child Life. 
King Nutcracker. 

King Grisly Beard. 
Rumpelstiltskin. 
The Fairy Ship. 
Adventures of Puffy. 
This Little Pig went to 

Market. 
King Luckieboy's Party. 
Aladdin. 

Noah's Ark Alphabet 
Domestic Pets. 
Nursery Rhymes. 
My Mother. 
The Forty Thieves. 
The Three Bears. 
Cinderella. 
Valentine and Orson. 
Puss in Boots. 
Old Mother Hubbard. 
The Absurd ABC. 



All die above can be had Mounted on Linen, price is., except 



UOTIEDOE'S HEW SEMES OF SHILUNG TOY-BOOKS. 

With large Original IHnstrations by H. S. Masks, J. D. Watson, 

Harrison Weir, and Kkyl, beautifully printed in Colours. 

Deary 4*0, in stiff w iapp ei ; or Mounted on Linen, ar. 

i o Nursery Rhymes. The Cats' Tea Party. 

Alphabet of Trades. Baby. 

* Cinderella. Henny-Penny. 

Old Testament Alphabet Peacock at Home. 
The Three Little Kittens. Sleeping Beauty. 
The History of Five Little The Toy Primer. 

The Pet Lamb. 
The Fair One with the 
Golden Locks. 



Tom Thumb's Alphabet 
Nursery Songs. 
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Shilling Toy-Books— continued. 



New Testament Alphabet 
Oar Farm Yard Alphabet 
The History of Moses. 
The History of Joseph. 
The Alphabet of Flowers. 
The Life of Our Lord. 
The Three Bears. 
Little Red Riding Hood. 
♦New Tale of a Tub. 
Nursery Tales. 
Old Mother Hubbard. 
Pictures from English His* 
tory. zst Period. 

Ditto. 2nd Period. 

Ditto. 3rd Period. 

Ditto. 4th Period. 
Puss in Boots. 
Tom Thumb. 
Babes in the Wood. 
Jack and the Beanstalk. 
The Laughable ABC. 
My Mother. 

The Dogs' Dinner Party. 
Little Dog Trusty. 
The White Cat. 
Dash and the Ducklings. 
Reynard the Fox. 
Alphabet of Fairy Tales. 
Tittums and Fido. 
Anne and her Mamma. 



Jack the Giant Killer. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Cock Sparrow. 
Queer Characters, 
ifesop's Fabks. 

The Robin's Christmas 

Song. 
The Lion's Reception. 
The Frog Prince. 
Goody Two Shoes. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
The A B C of Old Friends. 
Ginger-bread. 

Old Nursery Rhymes with 

Tunes. 
The Yellow Dwarfc 
Aladdin. 

Wild Animals. 

* Lion, Elephant, Tiger. 

* Leopard, Bison, Wolf. 
•Bear, Hyaena, Zebra. 

* Hippopotamus, Rhino- 

ceros, Giraffe. 

Tame Animals. 

* Horse, Cow, Sheep. 

* Donkey, Pet Dog, Goat. 
•Rabbit, Guinea Pig, 

Dog. 

* Pig, Pony, Cat. 
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All die abore can be had Mounted on Linen, ax., except those marked*. 
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THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR BOYS. 



EVERY BOY'S MAGAZINE. 

Edited by EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. 

MONTHLY, 6d.; POSTAGE, Id. 



The Paris conlain 56 royal 8vo pages, from Eight to 
Twelve Illustrations, and either a. Coloured Plate or a Full- 
page Illustration on plate paper. Each month several Prizes 
are offered for the Solution of Puzzles ; Ten Guinea and Ten 
Half-Guinea Prizes for Essays, Stories, Poems, Maps, 
Models, Paintings, &c. &c. All the Stories are Completed 
in the Volume in which they commence. Articles on 
subjects interesting to Boys, written by the most popular 
living Authors, appear each month. 

The Annual Subscription is 71. (P.O.O. on Chief Office), 
on receipt of which sum the Parts for Twelve Months will be 
sent, post free, as they appear. 

Prospectuses will be sent post free, en application at the 
Pitl'iis/iing Office, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C., where also 
all Subscriptions must be sent. 



LITTLE WIDE-AWAKE 

Edited by Mrs. SALE BARKER. 

3d. Monthly; Postage, Id. 

An Illustrated Magazine for Little Children. 

Each Number consists of Thirty-two pages, printed in 

large clear type, and is Illustrated with about Thirty Pictures 

by the First Artists. 

The Annual Subscription is +1. (P.O.O. on Chief 
Office), on receipt of which sum the Parts for 12 Months 
will be sent, post free, as they appear. 

London: OEOBQE BOUTLEDGE & BONB, Broadway, Ludgite. 
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